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CABLEGRAM 


To PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
Oyster Bay. 


American Rifles, Ammunition and Men won victory to-day over 
Great Britain, Canada, France, Norway, Australia and Natal, and bring 
back Palma trophy. 









(Signed) LIEUT. ALBERT S. JONES, 
Secretary of the National Rifle Association of America. 
Copied from N. Y. HERALD. 
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This sweeping victory for America, and the extraordinary score of 1,570 out of a 
possible 1,800 were made with 30-40 regular factory Cartridges, manufactured by the 


UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


selected after exhaustive trials, by the entire American Team in preference to all 
others, for the'r wonderful uniformity and extreme accuracy. 







Scores are improved by using U. M. C. ammunition. 
Souveair Cartridges (without powder) on application, 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 










THE BRISTOL COMPANY, 


Waterbury, Conn. 






















Bristol’s Recording 313 Broadway, - New York City 
Instruments. Factory: BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Depot: 86 First St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
For Teo 


Silver Medal, Paris ee 


SIMSON SPOT CORD GAHALL BOILERS »™ = 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. REGULAR PATTERN. 
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TURNBUCKLES. © 
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: CAPEWELL HORSE NAILS? 
Cleveland City ‘icity Forge and ee ee ~ d. O, : NEW YORK, Branches : ronrns ND, ORE., S 
TURN BUCEHEIUES: < CHICAGO, nea DETROIT, BALTIMORE, m 
MERRILL BROS., 8ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, NEW ORLEANS, 0 

465 to 471 Kent Ave . - BOSTON, SAN FRANCISCO, DENVER. v 

yee Brooklyn, E.D., N.Y. e > 
eS *| |S THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL COMPANY 3 
BESSEMER PIG | #° HARTFORD, CONN. : 
z 





Sere + Banke Pittsba R EGULAR PATTERN. 


PILLING & CRANE, i: face ew Yor 





Jenkins ’96 Packing 


7 NONE BETTER, as it makes joint instantly and will 
FORTY DIFFERENT ew ies (ve last as long as the metals which hold it 

NONE CHEAPER, as it asta less than many 
others sold at equal price per pound. 


5 iron teel; all steel 
sorts of sheet iron and steel; a Remember, all genuine stamped with Trade-Mark. 


but Wood’s ‘Patent-Planished char- 





‘oal iron—thé modern version of old- JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, London. London. 
fashioned Russia. é6 ’ 

it was good irom that Rossin! No |“ AUUBANA’? (OIC ROLO SLGGL ceet or DFA WING axe Stampin 
better than Wood’s; but how did they celled for 
ever make it in Russia? THE AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING COMPANY SEE 

We make Wood’ $s; some think it (Water and Rail Delivery) BRIDGEPORT, CONN. wane 2 


the better, and some prefer Russia. 
Quiek service. Return a’ whole 
sheet for an inch of fault. 


MAGNOLIA ee 


Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Machinery Bearings. 
Pac-Simile of Bar. 
’ Beware of 
American Sheet Steel Company imitations. 


Battery Park New York g ‘N MAGNOLIA METAL HI) 
) 


Owners and Sole Manufacturers, 113-116 Bank Street, ‘fh ow stn WEE 
Chicago, Fisher Bldg. NEW YORK. Pitsburg ang Philadelphia We mantoctare al 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS AND COPPER COPPER! “0 
Seamless Tubes, Sheets, Rods and Wire. [ WIRE 


vr GERMAN | SHeet 


Tobin Bronze} si VER | a 


(TRADE-MaRK REGISTERED.) 
Condenser Plates,Pump Linings, Round, 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump 
Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. 
Seamless Tubes for Boilers 
and Condensers. 


99 John Street, . 


SEAMLESS BRASS AND COPPER 
TUBING. BRAZED BRASS AND 


New York. 
———| BRONZE TUBING. :::::::: 
















ee % Ge — 
h-(C lowes (0. 
Randolph-Clowes Co., $!wateRBURY BRASS CO., 
Main Office and Mill, 
wearenniny, COMM. WATERBURY, CONN. 
UPACTURERS OF 130 Centre St., New York. Providence, R. I. 
SHBET BRASS & COPPER. Susana didenann BRONZE 
BRAZED BRASS & COPPER AND METAL COMPANY, 
TUBES. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
SBAMLESS BRASS 


Largest Jobbing Brass Foundry in 
New England. 


LARGE CASTINGS A SPECIALTY. 


Bronze, Brass, Aluminum and 
Babbitt Metals. 


No order too large for us to handle. 
None too small to receive our careful attention. 


& COPPER TUBES 
TO 36 IN. DIAM. 

New York Office, 2583 Broadway, Postal 
Telegraph Bldg., Room 715. 
Chicago Office, 602 Fisher Bldg, 

ee see 





Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


Special Sizes ‘of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 
Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 


ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. 


Se 8:74 West Monroe St., Chicago 
Best Bronze, Babbitt Metals, Brass and Alaminum CAST'!NSS 


aa SS GTP SN BRASS, BRONZE and ALUMINUM CASTINGS. 
, Founders, Finishers, 


W. G. ROWELL & CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








(Grants © Lanes on aust quamenme vo cnsen. 


F. WELCH MFG CO. 63 SUDBURY STREET. BOSTON. 





HENDRICKS BROTHERS 


Belleville Copper R Rolling Mills, 


Brasicers’ Bolt an amet. Sheathing 


COPPER, 
AND 


CooPrPrBbn Wine RIiVTs. 
Importers and Dealers in 
ingot Copper, Block Tin, Spelter, Lead, Antimony, etc. 
49 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 


THE PLUME & Atwood Mc , 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sheet and Roll Brass 


—AND— 


WiIiRG 


PRINTERS’ BRASS, JEWELERS’ METAL, GEe wan 
SILVER AND GILDING METAL, COPPER Rivers 
AND BURRS. 

Pins, Brass Butt Hinges, Jack Chain, Kero. 
sene Burners, Lamps, Lamp 
Trimmings, &c. 


LOW BRASS. SHEET BRONZE.| 29 murRAY sr., NEW YORK. 


144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
199 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, 


ROLLING MILL : 


THOMASTON, CONN. 


FACTORIES : 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


SCOVILL MFG. CO.., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS, 


CGCERMAN SILVER 
Sheets, Rolis, Wire 


Rods, Bolts and Tubes, 
Brass Shelis, Cups, Hinges, 
Buttons, Lamp Coods. 
SPECIAL BRASS GOUDS TO ORDEK 
Factories, oe CONN. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON. 








JOHN DAVOL & SONS, 
AGENTS FOR 
Brooklyn Brass & Copper Co., 
DEALERS IN 
COPPER, TIN, SPELTER, 
LEAD, ANTIMONY. 
100 John Street, ~ New York. 


Arthur T. Rutter 


SUCCESSOR TO 


WILLIAM S. FEARING 
256 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Small tubing in Brass, Copper, 
Steel, Aluminum, German Silver, 
&c. Sheet Brass, Copper and Ger- 
man Silver. Copper, Brass and 
German Silver Wire. Brazed and 
Seamless Brass and Copper Tule. 
Copper and Brass Rod. 


THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
19 Murray St., New York, 
85-87 Pearl St., Boston. 
17 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET 
TUBING 
WIRE. 


Lamp Geods of all Kinds. 
BRASS AND COPPER GOODS 
In Great Varieties. 


Elements of Steam $54 
H. W. Soasent, Arthur M. Crees *. r., : 
S. M. Marshall, B.S. in E.E. 3 
figures, cloth 5 PiAdet05 «6 6 en GeetEtneeEes ” 


For sale by David Williams Co., 232 William St., * 
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ihe Johnson Lathe Provided with Ten Tool 
Holders. 


The I. H. Johnson, Jr., Company, Incorporated, of 

Philadelphia, recently designed and built the massive 
ithe bere illustrated. The machine is intended for cut- 
ing steel ingots into blanks from which tires are made. 
\t one operation an entire ingot may be cut up into 
sizes of the proper dimensions. 

The 12 tool holders are disposed six at the front 
and six at the rear of the machine. They are carried 
by four independent carriages in groups of three each. 
The tool holders are all independent, and may be ad- 
justed to any position from 6 inches, center to center, up. 
Fach holder is provided with two bolts, and is held in T- 
slots formed in the top of the carriages. All the gears 
and worms are cut from solid steel, and all shafts are of 
steel. The driving gear on the face place is 4inch 
pitch by 9-inch face. Ample driving power is furnished, 


—* 





as the lathe is geared 240 to 1. There are 15 changes of 
speed. The method of gearing the head stock is clearly 
shown in the engraving. The bed is 30 feet long, 12 feet 
between centers, and the swing is 54 inches. The tail 
stock spindle revolves, and carries a face plate to which 
one end of the ingot is bolted. The lathe weighs 120,000 
pounds, 
snicctitillbcitat ann 


Plugging Broken Stay Bolts, 


It is surprising to note that some of our railroads in 
these days of high boiler pressures will persist in the 
‘riminal practice of plugging up the holes in drilled stay 
bolts that have been broken in service, rather than make 
immediate repairs. This is generally put off until the 
boiler is washed out, which may mean several weeks or 
‘ month, according to the water used. Not only is such 
vork criminal, but it destroys the object for which the 
lrilled bolt was adopted. Experience has taught that it 
‘Ss Impossible, even with an expert, to locate broken bolts 
it all times, and it is due to this that the drilled bolt has 
een adopted. At best, it is only a makeshift. The drill- 
bg is generally done by inexperienced labor, and a large 
ercentage of the holes are found away from the center 
f the bolt, which naturally weakens it. If it is done by 
he piecework system and no inspector around, cases 
ave been found where the hole did not penetrate the 
ickness of the boiler shel]. Adopting rules and fur- 
ishing special charts for the guidance of those whose 
lty it is to watch the broken bolts, is a waste of time 
@ money unless the rule is rigidly enforced. We are 
t quoting from hearsay, but are giving facts as we 








found them. On one road we counted 36 broken bolts on 
a Mogul that had not seen a year’s service. Wire nails 
and file points were used. The engineer claimed that he 
reported them, and that the boiler maker had used the 
file ends in the absence of wire nails; the nails he had 
put in himself, taking his lesson from the boiler maker, 
who made repairs in that way. The master mechanic 
said these engines always came in at night and got out 
again before morning, so that the work could not be 
done, as he bad no night force to do this work. With the 
hollow bolt plugging is out of the question. If a plug is 
inserted from the outside, to prevent the annoying es- 
cape of steam and water, it simply drives it into the fire 
box, which means death to the fire. We do not believe 
that the parties guilty of these practices do so with any 
criminal intent, but it behooves the management to 
watch this more closely. Life and property are at stake, 
and certainly the crews that man these engines are due 
every consideration. This practice of having boiler in- 





THE JOHNSON LATHE PROVIDED WITH TEN TOOL HOLDERS. 


surance companies that make a specialty of this sort of 
risk do this work is a commendable one. 

When the inevitable explosion happens to boilers 
whose broken stay bolts have given due and timely warn- 
ing that was disregarded, men will hold up their hands 
and say that the cause of the accident was a mystery. 
Then others interested in having the owners of the loco- 
motive escape the penalty of the reckless practice of 
plugging leaky stay bolts will look wise and say that the 
accident was due to low water, and the engineer who was 
in charge having ended his life with the explosion no one 
can for a certainty defend his professional character, and 
so he is blamed for carelessness and the company es- 
capes paying heavy damages.—“ J. A. B.,” in Railway ¢€ 


Locomotive Engineering. 
———— — 


A company composed of the leading manufacturing 
concerns of Youngstown, Ohio, of which J. G. Butler, Jr., 
is at the head, are making preparations for the building 
of a belt line around the city. A meeting of the Manu- 
facturers’ Belt Line Company was held in Youngstown 
last week and arrangements made for reorganization. 
Entrances are to be made to all the plants in the Ma- 
honing Valley and connections arranged for with all the 
railroads entering the Valley. 





Orders have been issued laying off 15 per cent. of the 
employees in car shops, repair shops and round houses 
on the New York Central and allied lines. It is estimated 
that 1500 men will be thrown out. The cause assigned 
is a smaller freight movement and a lessened need of 
repairs. 
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Manufacture and Uses of Carborun- 
dum.* 
BY F. A. J. FITZGERALD, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


The Origin of Carborundum. 

In the spring of 1891 E. G. Acheson, who had been 
experimenting for some time on an apparatus for the 
direct conversion of heat into electricity, and not obtain- 
ing the success he had hoped for, recalled some old ex- 
periments he had made on the production of a very hard 
substance which might prove of value as an abrasive. 
He therefore set to work to produce a crystalline form of 
earbon, and thinking that the fusion of carbon at the 
high temperature obtained by means of the electric are 
might be assisted by mixing with it a more fusible sub- 
stance, he made a mixture of carbon and clay and put it 
in an iron bow! which served as his furnace. The bowl 
was connected to one terminal of a dynamo, while the 
other terminal was connected to a carbon rod that was 
plunged into the mixture. When the current was started 
an arc was drawn between the bottom of the iron bowl 
and the carbon rod, and this raised the surrounding 
mixture to a high temperature. Apparently there was a 
strong reaction in the mixture, and after the current was 
eut off and the bowl had cooled its contents were ex- 
amined, with the result that some very hard, sharp 
crystals of a blue color were found sticking to the car- 
bon rod. 

The results of this preliminary experiment were so 
satisfactory that Mr. Acheson now set about making a 
more practical furnace. This was built of fire brick, and 
had carbon terminals at either end. It was only a few 
inches long, but nevertheless it was the embryo of the 
furnace used at the present time. Mr. Acheson recog- 
nized at once that, whatever the crystals he produced 
might be, they were not diamonds, but some compound 
containing carbon. He thought that they were probably 
a compound of carbon and aluminum, and he therefore 
invented the name “ Carborundum,” a word compounded 
of carbon and corundum. Hitherto corundum was the 
hardest.substance known with the exception of the dia- 
mond, and, as is well known, corundum is the crystal- 
line form of alumina, the oxide of aluminum. Now clay 
is a silicate of aluminum, and it was not long before Mr. 
Acheson found that the more silica there was in the 
charge mixture the better the yields, and this led him to 
try the experiment of using a mixture of glass sand, 
which is a very pure form of silica and carbon, instead 
of the clay-carbon mixture. The result was very satis- 
factory, and eventually analysis showed that carborun- 
dum was a compound of carbon and silicon. The actual 
composition of carborundum is as follows: 


Per cent. 
Carbon ial arn a he a dactoeaetin tins ie: pees Majin ee aie aaa ec 29.70 
DE Swdvades PiweXs bncakhad keke aoe a eee bean 70.30 


Having completed his preliminary experiments, Mr. 
Acheson formed a company for the manufacture of the 
new abrasive, and for the first six months the output of 
the furnaces amounted to about %4 pound a day. The 
crystals taken from the furnace were ground to a fine 
powder, treated with acid, boiled in water, dried and 
graded by passing through screens. The screens were 
made by fastening pieces of wire cloth over the ends of 
old incandescent lamp sockets. 

Naturally the market for carborundum was very lim- 
ited, the product being absorbed by lapidaries and jewel- 
ers. It was sold at so much per carat, the first pound or 
so put on the market selling at a rate of something like 
$600 a pound. Improvements, however, were soon made 
in the manufacturing process so that carborundum could 
be sold at the remarkably low rate of $10 a pound, and 
it then found a new market among valve grinders. The 
latter were accustomed to use emery for grinding valves, 
the cost of that material being a few cents a pound, but 
the enormous saving in labor resulting from the use of 
carborundum as an abrasive made it well worth while 
to buy that relatively expensive material. 

However, to make a commercial success of carborun- 


* Paper read before the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, October 7, 19038. 
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dum it was necessary to manufacture it on a 
larger scale, and this led to the increase of the M: 
gahela plant until finaliy furnaces using 120 horse-; 
er were built and a production of 300 pounds a day 
reached. It was hoped that, with the greatly red 
price of carborundum, the emery wheel makers wi 
use it; but this hope proved to be ill founded. The 
thing the Carborundum Company could do under t! 
circumstances was to go into the manufacture of t/ 
own wheels. Accordingly, machinery for this pur; 
was installed, and kilns were built. 

It would take altogether too much time to follow 
detail the development of the manufacture of carborw: 
dum and carborundum products, but eventually it w; 
decided that the work should be carried on in a muc! 
larger way, and the Carborundum Company started their 
plant at Niagara Falls in 1895 with 1000 horsepower 
furnaces. 


Present Methods of Manufacture. 


Carborundum is formed according to the equation 
SiO, + 8C = SIC + 2CO. 
or, in other words, three atoms of carbon reacting wit! 
one molecule of silica produce one molecule of carboru: 
dum and two molecules of carbon monoxide. Now, ta! 
ing the weights of the materials necessary for this equ: 
tion, we have: 

Sand a Carbon Carborundum + Carbon monoxid 
(15 pounds) (9 pounds) (10 pounds) (14 pounds) 
from which it follows that for every 10 pounds of carbo- 
rundum produced there are 14 pounds of carbon mo! 
oxide gas. 

In the actual manufacture of carborundum the silica 
is supplied by means of a very pure glass sand, mad 
from crushed quartz, and containing about 99.5 per cent 
silica. The carbon is supplied by coke, which is as pure 
as can be obtained. It has just been shown that for 
every 10 pounds of carborundum produced 14 pounds of 
carbon monoxide gas are set free, so that the mixture of 
sand and coke must be very porous in order to permit 
the ready escape of the gas. This porosity is obtained 
by putting a certain amount of sawdust in the mixture 
of sand and coke. 

The various materials used in the manufacture of 
carborundum are received in the mixing building. Thy 
sand is shipped in the ground form, so that it merely h; 
to be stored in the bins; but the coke has to be crush 
and ground to powder in a mill, whence it is taken 
conveyors to its bin. The coke, sand and sawdust 
then mixed in proper proportions, and the mixtw 
stored in bins provided for that purpose. From 
bins the mixture can readily be drawn off and ta 
the furnace building. The latter contains three 
furnaces, each set consisting of five furnaces 
have the form of a box built of brick, the insi¢ 
sions being approximately: Length, 16 feet; 
feet, and depth, 6 feet. 

The ends of the furnaces are permanen*‘ 
the terminals, which consist of large carb 
are so arranged that they may be connected 
carrying the current. The side walls of t 
not permanent, ‘but are built up every time 
is loaded. In preparing a furnace for a run, ti 
walls are first built up, and then the furnace is fill: 
rather more than half full with the mixture of san‘ 
coke and sawdust. The next stage, the most importa!:! 
in the building of the furnace, is putting the core i 
place. The core is an electrical conductor composed ©! 
carbon, which serves to connect the terminals of ft! 
furnace electrically. After the core has been put 
place more mixture is thrown in the furnace 4! 
heaped up until the total hight of the loaded furnace 
about 10 feet. Nothing now remains but to connect t! 
furnace with the source of the current. 

Next to the furnace building is the transform 
room, where the current from the power house comes 
at 2200 volts. and is transformed to 150 volts. Besid 
each transformer is an induction regulator, which co! 
sists essentially of two coils, which can be moved re! 
tively to one another; one of the coils is connected in = 
ries, the other in parallel with the circuit going to * 
furnace room. . By adjusting the relative positions of t’ 
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( f the regulator the voltage of the current going to 
wnace room can be either raised or lowered uni- 
for. uy, With a maximum of about 210 and a minimum of 
its. The reason for having this range of voltage is 
tl he resistance of the core, which is the part of the 
eurr.ce that carries the current, is at first high but 
diminishes when it becomes hot, and also for another 
reason whieh we shall see when we come to consider the 
gucts of the furnace. 

‘ne furnace, such as has been described, requires 
1000 horse-power. After it has been connected with the 
cables in the furnace room the current is thrown on in 
the transformer room and the voltage put up to the max- 
imum. In a very short time the furnace comes to load; 
that is to say, the resistance of the core drops until the 
current reaches about 3500 amperes, and the total watts 
amount to 746,000, or 1000 horse-power. As the resist- 
ance continues to decrease the core takes a larger cur- 
rent, and consequently the volts must be cut down so as 
to keep the power constant. Finaliy the resistance be- 
comes nearly constant, when the amperes are about 7500, 
and henee the voltage is about 100. The total run lasts 
36 hours. 

About half an hour after the current is thrown op a 
light is applied to the side walls of the furnace, and the 
carbon monoxide, which by this time is coming off rap- 
idly, ignites with a slight explosion. As the furnace be- 
comes hotter the development of carbon monoxide gas 
increases till the whole furnace is enveloped in blue 
flames, presenting a very beautiful appearance. 

One of these carborundum furnaces yields about 8500 
pounds of silicon carbide, so that from the equation al- 
ready given it is easily calculated that about 6 tons of 
carbon monoxide are generated during the run. At first 
sight it seems wasteful that all this gas should escape 
and be burned at the walls of the furnace; but it prob- 
ably is of value in keeping the walls of the furnace hot 
and so diminishing the radiation of heat from the inside 
of the furnace. 

After 36 hours the current is cut off from the furnace 
and another one connected. For each 1000 horse-power 
used there are five furnaces, so that there are 15 furnaces 
in all for the 3000 horse-power used by the Carborundum 
Company. Each 1000 horse-power produces approximate- 
ly 4800 pounds of crystalline carborundum per day, so 
that the present output amounts to about 7 tons a day. 
The company are at present building a new furnace plant 
at Niagara Falls, and when this is finished the total 
power used will be 5000 horse-power, which will give an 
output of about 11.7 tons a day. In the new furnace room 
there will be a 2000 horse-power furnace, probably the 
largest electric furnace in the world. 

Immediately after the current has been cut off from 
the furnace the taking down of the side walls is begun, 
SO aS to cool the furnace as rapidly as possible. After 
half the wall is taken down the unchanged mixture is 
raked off, and the outer crust of partially converted ma- 
terial is removed. This crust which surrounds the car- 
borundum crystals is known as “ white stuff,” and is an 
intermediate stage in the formation of carborundum. 
When the “ white stuff” has been removed the crystal- 
line carborundum is exposed and is taken from the fur- 
hace to the crushing room. When the core is removed 
from the furnace it is found to be converted into graphite, 
and this is the principal cause of the great reduction in 
the resistance of the furnace during the run. 

\Iter the carborundum is removed from the furnace 
‘taken to pan mills, where it is crushed and is then 
laced in large lead lined tanks and digested with a hot 
trong solution of sulphuric acid, after which it is 
lor ughly washed with water, dried and graded. In 
‘| ng with water the fine powders are floated off and 
\uently collected in settling tanks. 

‘ growth of the carborundum manufacture is well 
' ited as follows: 


it 


Output per furnace. Annual output. 


Lear, Pounds. Tons. 
D556 nic uch sian G. aieaee neal % 0.5 
UN ccaRee eR Ree Re CE Oke 4 0.5 
ee eK REE Pe ee yy 7.5 
Obasd eeilin ot oud ld tem 300 26 
WOR 47h oodina. au atone 2 eave eae 3,300 113 
Pus ans aia wisi ae aa 8,800 595 
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MON gs tds ease eacecen 7,500 605 
BO bb wncleeadwekene oan 7,500 795 
ahs cncitneraee awd 7,500 867 
eat ence 7,500 1,200 
1901. . 7,500 1,920 
1902.. 7,500 1,870 
BR adcous eee Ter eee 7,500 2,311 
1904 (estimated)... 15,000 4,000 


Uses of Carborundum. 


Before considering the commercial use of carborun- 
dum it will be interesting to note how, in the develop- 
ment of its manufacture, commercial processes have also 
been worked out in the production of its parent elements, 
carbon and silicon. 

Very early in the manufacture of carborundum Mr. 
Acheson observed that when he heated his furnaces to 
an excessively high temperature the carborundum was 
decomposed, the silicon going off as vapor which burnt 
outside the furnace, or condensed in the cooler parts, 
while the carbon remained behind as graphite. This gave 
him the clue to a general method of manufacturing 
graphite from amorphous carbon by the decomposition of 
carbides. This has been developed into a successful busi- 
ness for the manufacture of graphite electrodes, which 
find a large use in electro-metallurgical and electro-chem- 
ical processes ; also for the produtcion of graphite for use 
as paint pigment, lubricants, &c. 

As regards silicon, a process has been developed for its 
manufacture. Hitherto silicon, in spite of the fact that 
it is one of the most widely distributed elements, has 
only been obtained pure with great difficulty; but now it 
can be manufactured at a comparatively reasonable price, 
and will no doubt form a valuable commercial product 
for the manufacture of silicon alloys and other purposes. 

The most important use of carborundum is as an 
abrasive, for which purpose it is employed in various 
forms, such as grains, powders, wheels, hones, paper and 
cloth. As an example of its use as grains granite grind- 
ing may be mentioned, large quantities of carborundum 
being used for this purpose. Carborundum in the form 
of powder is also used extensively for grinding and 
polishing. 

In making up carborundum wheels various materials 
are used as a bond—namely, porcelain, shellac and rub- 
ber ; but, except for some special purposes the first named 
is used for a large majority of the wheels. In making 
the vitrified wheels with a porcelain bond the carbo- 
rundum grains are mixed with clay and feldspar in 
certain proportions, the- mixture moistened with water, 
placed in strong iron molds and then put under a pres- 
sure of about 2000 pounds to the square inch with hy- 
draulic rams. The “green” wheels are then taken to the 
kilns, where they are vitrified. There are five kilns at the 
works, for it takes about one week to fire a kiln and an- 
other week for cooling it. When the wheels are removed 
from the kiln they are taken to the lathe room, where 
they are put in lathes and dressed, after which they are 
ready for the market. All wheels, however, 8 inches or 
over in diameter, are first tested at double the proper 
running speed, to make sure that they are not defective 
in any way that would cause them to burst while in use. 


The Safety of Abrasive Wheel« 


is a very serious subject, and one to which it will be 
worth while to devote a little time, since there seem to 
be curious misconceptions on the subject. The existence 
of these misconceptions is well illustrated by the con- 
tinually recurring question, Is a carborundum wheel as 
safe or strong as an emery wheel? 

All manufactured abrasive wheels are composed of 
two parts, the abrasive and the binding material. The 
abrasive material, whether it be emery, corundum or car- 
borundum, is in the form of grains, and these are held 
together by the binding material, which may consist of 
sodium silicate, rubber, shellac or porcelain. 

If a ball weighing 1 pound is attached to a string 
and swung rapidly in a circle, at a certain velocity a 
stress will be developed tending to break the string, this 
stress being directly proportional to the mass of the 
ball and to the square of the velocity with which it is 
moving. It is obviously a matter of indifference whether 
the ball be made of wood or steel, the stress produced 
in the string would be the same. On the other hand, 
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if the balis be of the same size, one being made of wood 
and the other of steel, then the stress tending to break 
the string will be different, being directly proportional 20 
the relative densities of wood and steel. 

While the comparison cannot be rigidly applied, yet 
approximately the grains of abrasive material substance 
correspond to the ball, the binding material to the string. 
From this it obviously follows that the question, Is a 
carborundum wheel as safe as an emery wheel? implies 
a misconception of what the safety of the wheel depends 
on. However, if the densities of carborundum and 
corundum are compared, and these are 3.12 and 4, re- 
spectively, it may be said that if a carborundum and 
corundum wheel are taken of the same dimensions and 
composed of grains of the same size, and running at the 
same speed, then, comparing any carborundum grain 
with a corundum grain, at the same distance from the 
center of the wheel, the force tending to make the grain 
of corundum fly from the wheel is about 28 per cent. 
greater than that acting on the carborundum grain. 

Professor Griibler of Dresden made a series of tests 
on abrasive wheels in May, 1902, for the Association of 
German Engineers. All manufacturers were invited to 
submit a 20-inch wheel, to be speeded till it burst. About 
60 wheels, including nearly all the well-known kinds, were 
tested, and the results showed that all the specimens were 
safe if properly used. 

The proper working speed for a 20-inch wheel is 955 
revolutions per minute, and the worst record for any 
wheel tested was 2615 revolutions per minute, giving a 
factor of safety of about 2.7. The carborundum wheel 
tested gave the highest record, for it did not break till 
a speed of 4340 revolutions per minute was reached, giv- 
ing a factor of safety of about 4.5. This was one cf the 
regular carborundum wheels made with a vitrified por- 
celain bond. 

The number of different wheels manufactured from 
carborundum is great, ranging as they do from dental 
wheels %4 inch in diameter to wheels used for heavy work 
and measuring 36 inches in diameter. Besides the regu- 
lar wheels there are a large number of special shapes, 
and to these must be added numerous specialties, such as 
rubbing blocks, hones, scythe stones, axe stones, knife 
sharpeners, and so forth. 

At the Niagara Falls works there is also a large de- 
partment where paper and cloth are coated with. car- 
borundum grains. 


The Characteristic of Carborundum 


that makes it superior to all other abrasive materials 
is its great hardness. Of substances found in nature the 
hardest is the diamond, and next to that, but a long 
way behind, comes corundum. Carborundum lies vers 
close to the diamond in hardness, and has actually been 
used for polishing diamonds. As a result of this great 
hardness carborundum lasts longer, cuts faster and does 
better work than any other abrasive substance, and this 
is the reason why it can compete successfully with emery 
or corundum in spite of its higher price. As might be 
expected, the relative efficiencies of emery and carborun- 
dum depend to a certain extent upon the nature of the 
work for which they are use; but in a general way it may 
be stated that carborundum is from 3 to 12 times as 
efficient as emery. 

An interesting investigation for the purpose of com- 
paring the work done by emery and carborundum wheels 
is now under way. Mr. Chalmot of Cornell University 
has made some micro-photographs of the metal taken 
from a paper cutter by an emery and carborundum wheel 
respectively. ‘These photographs show very clearly the 
difference in the work done by the two abrasives, the 
metal taken off by the emery wheel being in the form of 
globules, while that taken off by the carborundum wheel 
is in the form of shavings. This shows that the emery 
wheel simply grinds, but the carborundum wheel cuts. 
Too much stress, however, must not be laid on these 
preliminary tests, as the investigation has only begun. 

One of the distinctive characteristics of carborundum 
is its very refractory nature. It is quite infusible, even 
at the temperature of the electric arc, but at that tem- 
perature it gradually: decomposes, the silicon being va- 
porized and the carbon left behind as graphite.’ It is now 


being largely used where a material that will re 
high temperatures is required. 


Use in Steel Works and Iron Foundries 


Finally, a very important application of carbo 
has grown up in recent years: its use in the n f 
ture of steel and in cupola practice for the pu: 
supplying silicon to steel or iron. Carborundum 
plied for this purpose contains approximately 
cent. silicon, 35 per cent. carbon and ‘about 3 p 
iron and aluminum. In the case of steel the 
amount of carborundum, in the form of powder, is p)aeeq 
in the ladle, the latter filled and the steel is then regq, 
to draw into the molds. 

In cupola practice the carborundum cannot, as » ry), 
be used in the ladles, as the temperature of the mole; 
metal is not sufficiently high; but instead it is mixeq 
with the charge. In this case it cannot be used in the 
form of powder, since that would be carried out by the 
blast, but is used ini an agglomerated form. By employ 
ing carborundum in this work the cupola may be sito- 
gether, or nearly altogether, charged with scrap iron and 
nevertheless, good solid castings obtained. Any one 
desirous of further information on this point may be re 
ferred to a very interesting article by F. J. Tone, works 
manager of the Carborundum Company, in the Foundry 


of May, 1900. 
oo 


Coal Trade Activity Continues. 


BY FREDERICK E. SAWARD. 


In many directions the activity in the acquisition 0! 
coal land continues ; we are taking out the coal at the rate 
of 300,000,000 tons a year, and that means that new ter 
ritory must be developed all the time. The special fea 
ture seems to be the desire on the part of large interests 
such as the railroad companies, to secure a supply against 
any peradventure in the years to come. Thus one hears 


. that the Santa Fé Central Railway has decided to 1 


sume work within a month on its branch into the Hagan 


. coal fields, in Colorado. These coal fields lie between 
- Hagan and San Felipe, and are to be worked on an exten 


sive scale, there being 150,000,000 tons of coal in sight 
Strikes of good coking coal are also reported 2 miles north 
of Cerrillos, New Mexico. 

Railroads operating in the Indiana coal fields are at 
present experiencing a serious shortage of cars to move 
the great volume of business offered for transportation 
Large quantities of soft coal have been laid in by domes 
tic consumers, and this has kept traffic heavy for the last 
six months, but as the industrial consumption represents 
about nine-tenths of Indiana’s coal production, and there 
is comparatively no storage capacity among those inter- 
ests, railroad men are confident that the shortage of 
equipment will prevail all winter. 

An important transaction in the development of Soutl- 
western Virginia and Eastern Tennessee, particularly of 
the Virginia coal fields, occurred last week when the 
Crane’s Nest Coal Company was organized with a capital 
of $3,500,000, for the purpose of taking over coal prope! 
ties in Wise and adjoining Virginia counties, aggrevatin¢ 
considerably over 100,000 acres. George L. Carter o! 
Bristol, Tenn., is the president of the new corporation 

The Gordon Land Company of Madisonville, Ky.. ve 
sold all their mineral rights, consisting of sever) ‘ov 
sand acres of fine coal lands in Hopkins County the 
St. Bernard Coal Mining Company of Earlington § T)s 
is said to be the largest transfer of mineral rig! ~ eve 
made in that county by one concern at one time. e St 
Bernard Coal Mining Company, of which John FP \tki0 
son is president, now control over half the er 
rights in Hopkins County. 

Southern railroads are straining every point im 
proving trackage, by additions to rolling stock, G 
extensions to new fields to keep pace with the ca 
them. An illustration of these activities is give 
statement from Middlesboro, Ky., describing t! 
for the beginning of actual construction work 0! 
road to extend from Middlesboro to Harlan Cour. 55. 
which may possibly be extended across the © “#!!" 
border. This road, which will be 50 miles long » | of# 
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good grade, permitting the passage of a train of 50 cars, The Westinghouse Air Brake Company’s Annual 
will penetrate the rich coal fields along the head waters Meeting. 
of the Kentucky River on the border of the States of eae 
Kentucky and West Virginia, and will open up an opu- The annual meeting of the stockholders of the West- 
lent region, which has remained partially undeveloped inghouse Air Brake Company was held in Wilmerding. 
for many years, but which contains every grade of coal Pa., last week. President George Westinghouse gave to 
with the exception of anthracite. the stockholders the plan by which the Westinghouse 
The earnings of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- Air Brake Company have sold their plant at Hamilton, 
pany have been due, in large measure, to the enormous Ontario, to a new company known as the Canadian West- 
coal traffic, which for several months past has been on an inghouse Company, Limited. For some years the 
unprecedented scale. In July the shipments of coai and Westinghouse Mfg. Company, Limited, of Hamilton, have 
coke over the company’s lines reached a total of 2,033,- been manufacturing air brakes for use in Canada. Their 


546 tons. As the soft coal regions which its lines serve entire capital stock has been owned by the parent West- 
are further developed the Baltimore & Ohio is destined ‘i ghouse Air Brake Company of Pittsburgh. It is pro- 
to become a more important factor than ever in the ‘Posed, however, to transfer this company, plant and good 
bituminous carrying trade. At the present time there is will, to the new company for the manufacture of elec- 


considerable development work in progress in West Vir- ‘trical apparatus in the Dominion, thus escaping the tariff 
ginia, along the line of the Baltimore & Ohio, which, of on the large imports into Canada at présent from the 
course, means additional traffic, and the extensive im- Jast Pittsburgh plant of the Westinghouse Electric & 


provements which have been and are being made on the Mfg. Company. The stockholders approved and ratified 
route between the West Virginia fields and tidewater the following plan for this: 

will facilitate the handling of this increased tonnage. The _ The formation of a new company, to be known as the Cana- 
company have laid a great deal of new track on that part aa! Company, Limited, with a capital stock of 
of the road, and work is being pushed on the cut-off near ee The purchase of the business and plant of the Westinghous: 
Cumberland, Md., which will make the line several miles Mfg. Company, Limited, of Hamilton, Ont., for $650,290 lu 
shorter than it is at present. capital stock of the new company at par, the Brake Con. oy 


: rome to underwrite $200,000 of additional capital stock. 

mM ’ ‘ ‘ . . o > 

Col. C. H. Head of the Cincinnati Southern states The purchase of the patent rights and existing business of 
that within a few weeks 15 miles of track are to be con- the Westinghouse Electrical & Mfg. Company in Canada for 


structed from a point on the Emory River near Harri- $500,000 in full paid shares of the new company. The Electric 
man, Tenn., to the main line of the Cincinnati South- ©°™P@2y also to underwrite $450.000 of additional stock. 


; z The sale of the remaining $700,000 capital stock at par to 
ern Railroad, to be built for the purpose of reaching a persons or corporations in the Dominion of Canada, which 


large number of coal and iron ore mines which are to stock has already been underwritten. 

be opened in that vicinity. A number of local parties It will be seen that the Air Brake Company thus re- 

have owned valuable coal lands in that section of the ceive $850,000 of the stock of the company, the Electric 

State for several years, but have made no attempt to & Mfg. Company $950,000, a total of $1,800,000, and the 

operate mines on account of the lack of railroad facil- new interests $700,000. 

ities. The stockholders also voted in favor of the adoption 
An ambition that Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, president of the proposed agreement of merger and consolidation 

of the Canadian Pacific Railway, has cherished for some between the Westinghouse Air Brake Company and the 

time has been realized, and as a result he will announce JElectro-Magnetic Brake Company. 


to the shareholders at the anual meeting next week that The stockholders elected the same board, excepting 
the company will be able to secure all the coal needed that George C. Smith was chosen to succeed the late W. 
for the mountain districts from mines on their own prop- W. Card, secretary of the company, who was killed by a 


erty. For some time the company have had prospectors Street car some months ago. The directors are George 
at work under the direction of W. H. Aldridge, the gen- Westinghouse, president; Robert. Pitcairn, H. H. West- 
eral manager of the company’s smelting works at Trail, inghouse, John Caldwell, E. M. Herr, George C. Smith 
B. C., and according to the report he has forwarded the 2nd Henry W. Oliver. 
coal found near Banff is of a good grade of bituminous. The report of operations for the fiscal year ended 
If the present plans are carried out, some of the most July 31 showed earnings, $9,179,588.10; expenses, $5,460,- 
extensive coal mines in Iowa will be opened in Lucas 508.28; special charges, $25,506.29; total charges, $5,486,- 
and Marion counties within the next year. The White- 14.57; credit balance of $300,000 to depreciation reserve 
breast Fuel Company of Illinois have just secured options fund, and to general profit and loss account, $3,393,573.53, 
on a tract of over 14,000 acres of land lying in Dallas siving a total credit balance of $9,179,588.10. 
Township, Marion County, and in the northern part of The general balance sheet shows assets of $16,217,- 
Lueas County. Seven thousand acres of land lie in 505.87, and a general loss and profit account with a credit 
Marion County. The option will expire March 1, 1904. balance of $3,933,869.92 after a reduction of $2,636,748 on 
The land has been examined and is said to be underlaid dividend account. The year’s work was thus charac- 
with thick seams of fine coal. The company holding the terized: 


option are one of the largest concerns of their kind in the It will be of interest to know that the net sales—that is, 

; : gross sales less rebates and discounts allowed during the same 
Middle West. term—are the largest in the company’s history. With the ex- 
The first of October, which was looked forward to as ception of one year, the same statement is true of net earnings, 


a time for revival] in the coal trade, did not disappoint eine anaes the continued reduction in the selling price of 
those who thought matters would mene at that pay: At a meeting held at Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, on 
and it looks as though the trade had “ turned the press ‘October 8, at which George Westinghouse presided, the 
and would continue to imeraye Ress aa o aoe Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limited, were organ- 
anthracite and bituminous coal i a as mi i” - oe ized with a capital of $2,500,000. Officers were elected 
ly better fooling. aoe or we 8 — a ace ie as follows: George Westinghouse, president; H. H. West- 
ee or fae ie ee oe ‘s nen, vice-president; F. H. Taylor, vice-president ; 
te thdets! sicemad penn,: dat 22 the fall: activity te.nat.ae wie os oy eens manager and treasurer; John 
pronounced as in other years, it must be remembered that ae eT ee 
neither was the summer dullness anything like what has The American Bureau of Inspection and Tests has 
been the case in the past. A steady, regular movement of been established at Chicago for the purpose of conducting 
coal is to be preferred to spasmodic activity, and operat- a bureau of inspection and tests of everything entering 
ing interests should make it to the advantage of the con- into the construction of a railroad, including rails and 
sumer to assist in this course Domestic anthracite is angle bars, cars and locomotives, bridge material, plates. 
already on the basis of advantage in early buying, and it cast iron pipes, &c. The bureau will furnish reports of 
will be the part of wisdom to arrange some similar policy all its work, giving chemical analysis and physica! 
in regard te the steam sizes of hard coal, and on soft tests, when desired. J. Grunewald is president and Mor- 
coal. gan T.:Jones inspecting engineer. : 
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Charles L. Allen’s Welcome Home to Worcester. 


fi Charles L. Allen, secretary and general manager of 
the Norton Emery Wheel Company, Worcester, Mass., re- 
turned last week from a business trip to England and the 
Continent, and the employees of the company commem- 
orated the event and the esteem in which they hold Mr. 
Allen. They had appointed a committee, consisting of the 
foremen of the various departments, and invited the of- 
fice to co-operate with them, which was done. Wednes- 
day evening, the 7th inst., Mr. Allen was invited to the 
office of the works at Barbers Crossing, and there found 
the 400 employees. After an informal reception, during 


which Mr. Allen shook hands with every man, a collation 
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Fig. 1.—The Capital Gas Engine. 
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ployed by Mr. Norton at the time when he began the busi- 
ness. Aldus C. Higgins of the company explained the 
views as they appeared on the screen. There was sing- 
ing by the Swedish octette and a quartette of colored 
singers. The occasion was another mark of the close re- 
lations that exist between the officers of the company and 
their men. 





The Capital Gas Engine. 


The gas and gasoline engines built by the Capita! 
Gas Engine Company, Indianapolis, Ind., are of the four- 
cycle type. The crank shaft is a one-piece forging of 
open hearth steel, and is fitted with a counterbalance 
disk. The connecting rod is of the marine pattern, and 
is also a solid forging. It is provided with phosphor 
bronze bearings. The crank end is lubricated, Fig. 2, by 
a mechanical wiping oiler, which has a sight feed. The 
piston pin receives oil from the cup K on the cylinder, 
the oil being led to the bearing through the tube B. The 
eam shaft gears are incased and run in oil, and the ex- 
haust valve stem is lubricated from a cup as are al! 
other bearings. 

The igniter plug is contained in the head in direct 
line with the incoming fresh charge. It is actuated by 
an eccentric lever driven from the end of the cam shaft 
with a smooth, even motion, yet a quick break. The 
entire plug can be removed without disturbing any other 


’ part, or the insulated electrode can be taken out by un- 


screwing one nut. The igniter can be easily adjusted to 
spark at any point. A throttling governor of the Corliss 
type is provided when the closest regulation is desired, 
but when this is not so essential the hit and miss admis- 
sion is used. 

In the sectional drawing, Fig. 3, is shown the throttle 
valve A, operated by the governor. The gas passes 
around the cylinder head through the passage B to the 
poppet valve C, which is operated by the lever F and its 





Fig. 2.—Section Showing Method of Oiling. 
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was served, and then the party went to the shop of the 
Norton Grinding Company. It was a procession, headed 
by the Norton Emery Wheel Company Band, and the 
route was through the Norton shops, the way being elab- 
orately decorated with boughs of gorgeous autumn 
leaves. Red fire was burned in the various rooms to fur- 
ther enhance the effect. At the Grinding Company’s shop 
‘ Philip Styffe, one of the oldest of the company’s em- 
; ployees, presented Mr. Allen with a solid silyer loving 
i cup with buckhorn handles, the whole of fine design. 
y Upon it was -engraved this inscription: “ Presented to 
Secretary and General Manager Charles Lucius Allen by 
the Employees of the Norton Emery Wheel Company on 
his return from Europe, October 7, 1903.” Mr. Allen re- 
sponded, telling his appreciation of the cup and what it 
stands for. There followed stereopticon views, showing 
i the evolution of the works of the Norton Emery Wheel 
i Company, from their beginning 28 years ago, when F. B. 
' Norton produced the first vitrified wheel ever manufac- 
i 
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tured. One group picture shown contained six men em- 








GAS ENGINE. 


connections. The gas now enters the compression cham- 
ber D. The exhaust valve E is actuated by the lever L, 
and both valve mechanisms are operated by the cam H. 
These engines are made in sizes up to 50 horse-power, 
both portable and stationary. 


Oo 


Acetylene for Blow Pipe Use.—Acetylene gas is now 
used in blow pipes for industrial purposes and has been 
found superior to the oxyhydrogen pipe in ordinary use 
from several aspects. The gas is employed in connection 
with oxygen, as in the common blow pipe, and by recent 
improvements is entirely safe from explosions. The first 
attempts to use acetylene gas were in its liquefied form, 
but many accidents with it made it impracticable. The 
acetylene gas is now held in solution, so to call it, by the 
aid of acetone, which renders it nonexplosive and does 
not impair its qualities. The dissolved acetylene is fur- 
nished in cylinders, which have a porous material in one 
end. The gas permeates this and is drawn off as needed 
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for use without exposing a large volume of gas at any 
time. In this condition it is practically fire proof, and 
has been exposed to conflagrations without injury. The 
very high heat generated by this new form of blow pipe 
renders it possible to make local welds where the same 
are required. 





a 


Pacific Coast News. 





San FRANcISCcO, CAL., October 5, 1903.—The weather 
in California has been uninterruptedly fine for months, 
with the exception of a sprinkle on the southern coast 
recently, and those engaged in agricultural operations 
are becoming somewhat anxious as to the future. If 
this should be a dry year it will make the third in which 
we have suffered from short cereal crops, though, for- 
unately, prices for part of the time have been such as to 
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of work in the building trade going on is very large just 
now, and representatives of some of the largest Bastern 
manufacturing houses report sales in excess of those of 
last year. The completion of the buildings now going 
up will carry us well into next year, and the demand 
for supplies of structural steel, builders’ hardware, &c., 
will keep up for a long time yet, and no diminution in 
the volume of sales will be experienced. Then the de- 
mand for lumber for Southern California, Arizona, &c., 
is increasing at a great rate, and all the redwood and 
sugar and white pine that can be cut in the State can 
find a market in the East; so that the demand from the 
forest counties for articles of this description will in- 
crease rather than diminish. But there is somewhat of 
an uneasy feeling in regard to the situation in San Fran- 
cisco and the northern part of this State. The high 
prices of labor and material have caused many who had 





Pig. 3.—Sectional View of Head. 
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make up largely for the falling off in quantity. Our 
mainstays this year have been barley and flour. Of late 
the exports of barley have been heavy and have taken 
the place of wheat in other years. The low freights to 
the Orient caused by the competition between the Chinese 
Steamship Company and the Pacific Mail and allied 
companies have brought the rate on flour down to $1 per 
ton, so that the shipments are very. heavy. This and 
the renewal of shipments of canned fruit by sea to Great 
Britain have caused the distribution of a great deal of 
money in the country and have rendered general business 
very lively indeed. Added to this that the redwood and 
sugar and whife pine mills are more active than ever 
before in the history of the State and need large supplies 
of machinery, &c., and it may be seen that matters in 
the iron and steel trade are unusually favorable. 
Although there is less said about the oil business now 
than at any time in three years, there is more oil being 
produced, and many new wells are being sunk by com- 
panies owning oil lands so as to keep up the supply. 
This calls for more pipe and other supplies. The amount 


made up their minds to build, in San Francisco for in- 
stance, to put the matter off till both laber ana material 
could be had at more reasonable figures. The number 
of new contracts for building in this city has undoubtedly 
fallen off during the past few weeks, but whether this 
is indicative of a turn of the tide cannot now be said. 
Should this be the case there would therefore be a lull 
locally, but as Oriental and other trade is increasing at 
a great rate it could not lost long. The number of pas- 
sengers carried by our street car system has increased 
14 per cent. during the first eight months of the year, as 
compared with the same time in 1902, and this shows 
such an increase in population as will compel the re- 
sumption of activity in building operations before any 
great while could elapse. 

There continues to be unremitting activity in our 
foundries and machine shops and in all the lines of in- 
dustry where iron and steel constitute the whole or the 
greater part of the material used, and there is not at 
present one establishment of any note that is not work- 
ing up to its full capacity. There are no strikes that 
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have not been settled, and everything goes along har- 
moniously, as it should. As the use of oil cuts down the 
cost of fuel, it is likely that the prosperous condition of 
our industries will continue without interruption. 

We still continue to receive most of our supplies of 
pig iron, architectural iron, &c., from abroad, although. 
except one large lot of pig iron, we have not had much 
to hand for the past two weeks. 3. Ee 





A Drawback Investigation. 


Treasury Department Inquiring Into Operation 
of the Statute. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 13, 1903.—A compre- 
hensive investigation into the practical operation of the 
drawback law has been undertaken by the Treasury De- 
partment, and it is probable that upon the conclusions 
reached will depend the attitude of the Department dur- 
ing the coming Congress toward the so-called Lovering 
Drawback bill. While Secretary Shaw is on record as 
indicating his willingness to favor a drawback system as 
liberal as that in force in France, the Department is not 
committed to the details of the Lovering bill, and the out- 
come of the investigation which has just been under- 
taken will therefore be awaited by manufacturers with a 
great deal of interest. | 

The specific objects of the inquiry are to determine 
whether exporting manufacturers who are meeting with 
success in their efforts to avail themselves of the draw- 
back law are actually complying with all the require- 
ments of the Department; the names and products of 
manufacturers who within the past year or two have 
shipped goods with benefit of drawback under regula- 
tions heretofore issued; and finally, whether the impor- 
tant decline in the aggregate drawbacks paid during the 
fiscal year 1903, as compared with 1900 and 1901, can 
fairly be attributed to causes which would be obviated 
by the passage of the Lovering bill, or some other meas- 
ure more liberal in its terms than the existing statute. 
For the purpose of eliciting information on these points, 
the Acting Secretary of the Treasury has forwarded to 
the customs officer in charge of every port of entry at 
which drawbacks are being paid the following circular 
letter of instructions: 


You will at once report to the Department a complete list 


of all articles of manufacture, manufactured or produced in - 


the United States from imported materials, upon which draw- 
back is allowed at your port, setting forth the departmental 
regulation under which the same is granted, and state with 
respect to each such article whether samples are always, oc- 
casionally or never taken. 


Basis of Inquiry. 


The inquiry in the above circular with respect to the 
sampling of goods exported with benefit of drawback is 
based upon statements that have reached the Department 
to the effect that the requirements of the drawback regu- 
lations in the matter of sampling and inspection of ex- 
ports have been allowed to become a dead letter at cer- 
tain ports, and that in some cases goods are sent through 
and drawback allowed without any actual examination 
to determine the character of the raw materials employed 
in their production. It should be understood, of course, 
that under existing regulations the Department no longer 
relies upon the identification of the foreign materials by 
a physical examination of the goods about to be exported, 
for under the rulings of the Attorney-General the identity 
of the materials may be shown by the manufacturers’ 
records. At the same time, however, it is of the highest 
importance for the safeguarding of the revenues that the 
goods exported should conform in all respects to the 
specifications of the drawback entry, and while it is not 
believed that the Government has been defrauded of any 
revenue, nevertheless there is reason to believe that the gen- 
eral regulations relating to the sampling and inspection 
of goods entered for export have not always been com- 
plied with. One of the most experienced officials of the 
Department has been detailed to conduct this feature of 
the investigation and is now engaged in visiting the lead- 
ing ports of the Atlantic seaboard. 

The purpose of the Department in directing collectors 
to forward complete lists of all articles upon which 
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drawback is now allowed at their respective ports, setting 
forth the departmental regulation under which the same 
is granted, is to ascertain which of the hundreds of spe- 
cial regulations heretofore issued have been availed of by 
manufacturers during the past year or two. The draw- 
back law as at present construed requires that each man- 
ufacturer desiring to export goods with benefit of rebate 
of duty paid on the raw materials shall obtain from the 
Department a special regulation, setting forth the par- 
ticular conditions to be complied with in making the ship- 
ments in question. Abstracts of these regulations as af- 
fecting iron and steel products have regularly appeared in 
The Iron Age for some years. .Within the past 12 months 
these regulations have been more numerous than at any 
time in the history of the Department, and the officials 
are therefore at a loss to understand why the total 
drawbacks paid during the fiscal year 1903 were nearly 
$400,000 less than in 1900, as was stated in this corre- 
spondence last week. The advocates of the liberalization 
of the drawback law contend with much apparent force 
that the reduction is due to the fact that many manufac- 
turers have obtained drawback regulations which were 
subsequently found to be impracticable and have finally 
abandoned all efforts to export goods with benefit of draw- 
back thereunder. The Department maintains a complete 
file of all the drawback regulations issued, and it will be 
a very simple matter, when the reports ordered by the 
circular letter of instructions above referred to have been 
received, to determine which of the regulations have been 
utilized by exporters and which have not been availed of. 

Statistics for the fiscal year 1903, showing the amounts 
paid in the form of drawbacks on all general classes of 
merchandise are now available and the details of the 
metal schedule were published in The Iron Age last week. 
The data embodied in these reports are not sufficiently 
specific, however, to disclose the identity of the majority 
of the manufacturers who are now utilizing their regula- 
tions. When the information for which the Department 
has called is received, it is understood that a careful com- 
parison will be made between the regulations under which 
goods have been exported and those which appear to have 
been abandoned, the purpose being to ascertain whether 
any unreasonable requirements have been incorporated 
in the latter that can be relaxed or eliminated without 
the modification of the present law. 

Drawbacks on Iron and Steel Products. 

The Department officials appreciate the fact that some- 
what abnormal industrial conditions have had some ef- 
fect upon the total drawbacks paid during the past year, 
and due allowance will be made therefor. In the matter 
of steel rails, for example, the Department is advised 
that the Maryland Steel Company, who in 1902 received 
over $100,000 in drawbacks, exported very few rails in 
1903, owing to the heavy domestic demand. But in view 
of the well-known fact that our general exports of iron 
and steel products fell off during 1903, the Department 
does not understand why the shipments of wire and wire 
nails with benefit of drawback should have netted re- 
bates of nearly $200,000 in 1903, as compared with about 
$12,000 in 1902, notwithstanding the fact that regula- 
tions for the allowance of drawback on these articles 
have been in force for the past eight years. Much interest 
is felt in the Department in the question as to whether 
manufacturers generally have found it necessary to set 
apart entire plants, or separate sections thereof. for ex- 
port business with benefit of drawback in order to com- 
ply with the regulations. It is recognized, of course, 
that the operation of separate plants on this class of busi- 
ness facilitates the separation of stocks, records and fin- 
ished products, but the Department is interested to learn 
whether there is sound basis for the statement so fre- 
quently made that goods cannot be manufactured for ex- 
port with benefit of drawback in connection with goods 
for domestic consumption except at an additional cost, 
which practically wipes out the rebates of duty received. 

In this connection the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, which is making a detailed study of the manufac- 
turing methods of the big industrial combinations, is ex- 
amining the statistical drawback reports in detail to de- 
termine the proportion of the drawbacks paid to the so- 
called trusts and the advantages which these big concerns 
have over small-manufacturers which enable them to 
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ut the drawback law in their export business. As 
he ire stated in this correspondence, a very large pro- 
1 of the drawbacks annually paid is secured by 
th iustrial combinations, which are not only able to 
pt »at a minimum cost, but to comply strictly with 
rr ry regulations by setting aside certain plants for 
eX] business. Ww. t. G 
annette aliaacia 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


one hundred and thirty-first meeting of the Phil- 

ui ia Foundrymen’s Association was held Wednes- 

day evening, October 7, at the Manufacturers’ Club. The 

president, Thomas Devlin, occupied the chair and called 

the meeting to order at the usual hour. Among those i 

ittendance were the following: 

Thos. Deviin, Thos. Devlin Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. 

p. D>. Wanner, Reading Foundry Company, Reading, Pa. 

Geo. ©. Davis, chemist, Philadelphia. 

Dr. bE. E. Brown, E. E. Brown & Co., Philadelphia. 

A. A. Miller, The Iron Age, Philadelphia. 

H. O. Evans, Thos. Devlin Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. 

c. R. Brown, E. E. Brown & Co., Philadelphia. 

A. D. Wallace, E. E. Brown & Co., Philadelphia. 

4. E. Outerbridge, Jr., Wm. Sellers & Co., Incorporated, Phila- 
delphia. 

Ss. G. Flagg & Co., S. G. Flagg & Co., Philadelphia. 

Dr. Richard Moldenke, secretary American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y. 

J. S. Robeson, American Glucose Company, Camden, N. J. 

k. C. Price, E. J. Etting, Philadelphia. 

W. J. W. Moore, Pilling & Crane, Philadelphia. 

F. A. J. Fitzgerald, the Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, 
N. 

J. Thompson, J. Thompson & Co., Philadelphia. 

J. H. Pepper, Philadelphia. 

T. B. Harkins, T. B. Harkins Foundry Company, Bristol, Pa. 

August Williams, Enterprise Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. 

H. L. Haldeman, Pulaski Iron Company, Philadelphia. 

c. D. Matthews, Camden Iron Works, Camden, N. J. 

Fr, T. Wright, U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, Burling- 
ton, N. J. 

Cc. D. Lovell, Tabor Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. 

W. H. Phinney, Tabor Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. 

W. E. Marks, J. Thompson & Co., Philadelphia. 

0. J. Ward, Howe Scale Company, Philadelphia. 

F. Cooper Pullman, J. Wesley Pullman, Philadelphia. 

Thos. J. Kelley, Abram Cox Stove Company, Philadelphia. 

W. H. Hunt, Wm. Adams Foundry Company, Philadelphia. 

Howard Evans, J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia. 


The treasurer reported a balance on hand amounting 
to $2017.31, with all indebtedness paid. This being the 
meeting prior to the annual one, nominations for officers 
of the association for the ensuing year were made, as fol- 
lows: 

President, Thomas Devlin, Thomas Devlin Mfg. Co.; 
vice-president, A. E. Outerbridge, Jr., Wm. Sellers & Co., 
Incorporated; treasurer, Howard Evans, the J. W. Pax- 
son Company. Hexcutive Committee—Dr. E. E. Brown, 
E. E. Brown & Co,; Thos. M. Eynon, Bynon-Evans Mfg. 
Company; R. C. Oliphant, Trenton Malleable Iron Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J.; H. O. Evans, Thomas Devlin Mfg. 
Company; T. B. Harkins, T. B. Harkins Foundry Com- 
pany, Bristol, Pu. 

Dr. E. E. Brown, chairman of the Committee on St. 
Louis Model Foundry Exhibit, reported that the com- 
inittee had had a meeting with the General Advisory 
Committee, which has been appointed, and which in- 
ludes the committee of the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s 
\ssociation as well as other representative members of 
he foundry trade. The ways and means, policy and 
ther details of the committee work had been discussed. 
\mong others a resolution presented by Dr. Engler of 
he Worchester Polytechnic Institute was adopted, de- 

ning the object of the foundry exhibit to be purely edu- 
ational. ‘Light, ventilation and heat were to be the 
‘ynotes in the plans for the building, and only the best 
juipment was to be used. In the practical operation of 
he foundry it is proposed to exhibit processes rather 
ian products; methods rather than manufactures; in 
ther words, to be educational rather than commercial. 
'. Moldenke, secretary of the General Advisory Com- 
ittee,explained that no heavy casting work would be at- 
empted, rather novelty work, probably intricate molding 
nd odd castings in iron, brass, bronze and aluminum, 
he probable melt being about 500 to 800 pounds of metal 
er day. Regarding the character of work, exhibits, &c., 
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the chairman further explained that the committee was 
awaiting advices from Dr. Holmes of the Department of 
Mines and Metals, St. Louis Exposition, and until such 
information was in hand further action in the matter 
would have to be deferred. 

The present and future condition of the foundry trade 
was discussed by most of the foundrymen present. It 
was the consensus of opinion that the action taken by 
the labor element, both within and without the foundry, 
has been largely responsible for the lack of new busi- 
ness in the trade. Local and nearby foundries, at this 
time, are mostly busy, but on orders which have pre 
viously been in hand. Orders for new work come tn 
very slowly, and owing to increased facilities in many 
plants it is feared that a considerable dullness will ae- 
velop in some lines in the near future. 

The paper for the evening, on “'The Manufacture and 
Uses of Carborundum,” by F. A. J. Fitzgerald, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., was then read. It was illustrated with lan- 
tern slides. In the discussion which followed, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald said that for a certain class of work the vulcan- 
ite or shellac bond wheel was, in view of careless hand- 
ling by the operator, probably safer than a wheel made 
with a porcelain bond. At the conclusion of the discus- 
sion Mr. Fitzgerald was tendered a vote of thanks for 
his interesting paper. The meeting then adjourned, and 
the usual luncheon was served on the roof garden of the 


club house. 
eteiamadsaetammmiieeiaa tite, 


Recent Bridge Contracts at Chicago. 


A number of contracts for highway and railway 
bridge work in the Chicago territory have been awarded 
within the past few days, among them being the follow- 
ing: 

A steel and concrete bridge over the canal on West 
Washington street, Indianapolis, secured by the National 
Bridge Company, the bid being $9330. 

A railroad swing bridge, to replace the present struc- 
ture of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany at West Water street, Milwaukee, awarded to the 
American Bridge Company. Construction of the sub- 
structure will begin at once. 

A new steel bridge at Barnard’s Mill, Illinois, at a 
cost of $2459, to be built by the Massillon Bridge Com- 
pany. 

A steel bridge across the Minnesota River at Delhi, 
Minn., to be built by L. H. Johnson. Contract price, 
$6320. 

Reconstruction of the Grand Island (Maine) Bridge 
by the American Bridge Company. Part of the material 
is already on the ground and the work is soon to begin. 

A steel bridge over Sugar Creek at Rochester, IIl. 
Contract secured by the Illinois Bridge & Iron Company 
at $2595. Bridge to be completed in 60 days. 

A bridge over Happy Hollow, on the Mendota Road, 
Minnesota, to be constructed by Newman & Hoy. The 
price agreed upon is $13,250. 

Steel bridge across Johnson Creek at Fulton, IIl., to be 
built by the Clinton Bridge & Iron Company; cost, $2777. 

Steel bridge at East Grove, Ill., awarded to C. C. 
Jacobs, Amboy, IIl., the cost to be $795. 

Steel and concrete bridge in Tremont township, II- 
linois; concrete work to I. N. Munson, Sr., at $775, and 
steel work to Richard Ives at $447. 

Bridge across Minnehaha Creek at Magnolia, La., to 
be built by R. L. Lenoir for $800. 

The Vining Bridge at Clifton, Kan., awarded to Leav- 
enworth Bridge Company at $5987, and Clifton Bridge, 
also at Clifton, to John W. Towle Bridge Company, at 
$4500. 

Two bridges at Fort Scott, Kan., to be built by the 
Canton Bridge Company, Canton, Ohio. 

imnsitnainilccteades 

B. F. Reese, James Hammond, James B. Hammond 
and wife, T. M. and Elizabeth E. Berkey, and E. R. Ham- 
mond and wife, members of the Reese-Hammond Fire 
Brick Company of Bolivar, Pa., have made an assignment 
of their effects to the Westmoreland Savings & Trust 
Company, the receiver appointed by the courts to operate 
the plants. 
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Map of Division from Ninth Avenue to Weehawken. 
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The Largest Iron Contract Ever Ad- 
vertised. 


Pennsylvania Tunnels in New York. 


In our issue of last week, page 42, we presented data 
in relation to the North River division of the tunnels for 
the building of which the Pennsylvania Railroad wil! 
receive bids up to December 15 next. In that issue we 
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gave the specifications covering the iron and steel work, 
and the quantities of material, for the North River part 
of the work only. In this issue we show drawings and 
maps of both the North and East River divisions. 

The undertaking is really divided into three parts, 
but will be carried forward by two distinct companies. 


The North River division under Thirty-second street, 


New York, to the State boundary line will be built by 
York & 


the Pennsylvania, New Long Island Railroad, 
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Fig. 3.—Four-Track Tunnel. 
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while the New Jersey portion will be constructed by the 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey & New York Railroad, under 
the direction of Charles M. Jacobs, chief engineer. The 
East River division will be built by the Pennslvania, 
New York & Long Island Railroad, with Alfred Noble 
chief engineer. The principal quantities for this are: 


428,000,000 
22,000,000 
2,300,000 


CO Bs! WR io sow nin. oe bocce doe 
Structural steel, pounds....... 
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ern division, from Ninth avenue to Thomson avenue, 


Brooklyn, is 18,800 feet long. 

The subaqueous portion of the work will be carried 
forward by the shield method. Under the North River 
the tunnels will rest upon screw piles placed 15 feet cen- 
ter to center and, if necessary, extended to a depth of 
150 feet. Details of the piles are shown in Fig. 11. The 
tunnels will be lined with cast iron or steel plates, Figs. 
7, 8 and 9, flanged and bolted together. Grout under 
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The tunnels will connect with the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem at Harrison, near Newark. The line will pass under 
Bergen Hill through twin tunnels placed 37 feet apart, 
center to center. This section extends to the Weehawken 
shaft, a distance of 5910 feet. The next section extends 
from the shaft to the State line, about in the center of 
the river. The distance from the shaft to Ninth avenue, 
New York, is 9257 feet, all of which consists of two in- 
dependent tunnels, with the exception of a small section 
of 34 feet span, a section of 1096 feet of ‘triple tunnel 
and a section of 605 feet of four-track tunnel. The east- 


heavy pressure willbe forced around the outside of the 
shell in both soft material and rock, and each tunnel! will 
be lined with concrete. 
Diletta tte caine 

The appraisement of the plant of the Structural Steel 
Car Company, at Canton, Ohio, was filed last week. The 
total value is placed at $109,571.46. The buildings and 
real estate are valued at $30,000. There are unpaid stock 
subscriptions that are considered collectable to the 
amount of $25,000. The total indebtedness of the com- 
pany so far as reported is about $80,000. 
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Lake Iron Ore Matters. 


Ore Shipments. 

LUTH, MINN., October 10, 1903.—-Every ore carry- 
ad in the upper lake region, with the exception of 
uluth, Missabe & Northern, has moved far less ore 
the present month than last. That one exception 
uling as heavily as ever, delivering from 30,000 to 
0 tons daily to vessels. It will probably make a 
d of nearly 1,000,000 tons for the month. No other 
in the region will approximate this. With Novem- 
this line will curtail, and the shipment for that 

h by all roads will be light. 
|p to October 1 all ports sent forward 19,376,493 tons, 
i-cline of 1,332,117 tons from the preceding year to the 
date. Of this loss 715,000 tons was from Escanaba, 
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Fig. 7.—Cast Iron Tunnel Lining. 
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week or two, instead of getting the coveted “ dollar ore” 
for the rest of the year. 

I can see no reason to revise the statement, made in 
this correspondence two weeks ago, to the effect that 25,- 
000,000 tons would not be reached this year. 


The Curtailment, 

A few more closures have taken place at mines that 
have been doubtful spots for some time, and whose con- 
tinued running has been questionable. Among them are 
Dober, Iron River, a producer of low grade ore. There 
100 men have been dropped and pumpmen are alone on 
duty. Michigan, at Amasa, has let out its 50 men and 
pumpmen hold sway in solitary state. Great Western’s 
night shift is out of work. Foxdale and Bessie, at the 
village of Humboldt, have closed completely, throwing 
out 350 men. These two mines were the sole support of 
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Fig. 8.—Section of Tunnel and Screw Pile 
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92,000 from Marquette, 476,000 from Ashland and 14,- 

“00 from Gladstone. These are all “old range” ports, 
oving ore mined in Michigan and Wisconsin. On the 
her hand Duluth, Two Harbors and Superior have 
‘ipped an excess of 270,000 tons. This excess will be in- 
‘eased at the close of navigation, but the port of Duluth 
ill be found to have led all other ports by not far from 
0,000 tons. It is probable that both Two Harbors and 
iperior will show a decline from last year. 

The fleet of the United States Steel Corporation have 
bbled up every ton of outside freight that Mr. Wolvin 
uld get hold of, both in coal and grain, and he has left 
gh and dry many of the outside vessel owners who 
ought to be smart and fo let him fight their battle with 
i¢ various vessel unidéns. His action, forced by their 
reak in faith, has so changed affairs that they will be 

bliged to tie up many ships in the course of the next 





the village. Mansfield and Lamont, at Crystal Falls, are 
liable to be idle, and the pumps will be pulled at Armenia. 
These properties are all on the Menominee range. [ esti- 
mate that, in gross, 4000 men have been dropped from the 
payrolls in the lake region lately. Many have been taken 
on at other properties. 


New Shafts and Equipments. 


A hoisting plant, consisting of two 28 x 60 Corliss en- 
gines with two 12-foot drums, with automatic safety de- 
vices to prevent overwinding, are to be installed at Ara- 
gon in a few weeks. The plant is similar to that recently 
erected at Savoy-Sibley, except that the latter is virtual- 
ly two hoists in one. There are, of course, changes in 
minor detail, the chief of which is that the clutches are 
on the ends of the drums instead of in the centers: A 
plant similar to that for Aragon is nearly ready for 
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Pioneer B shaft. Both are coming from the shops of the 
Sullivan Machinery Company. A very fine high pressure 
air compressor has just been set at Aragon for operating 
the pneumatic system. The original plant was largely 
experimental, was not large enough and was not eco- 
nomical in steam. The new compressor has a cross com- 
pound condensing steam end with a four-stage air end 
with intercoolers and is the latest type. It compresses to 
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Fig. 9.—Sections of Tunnel Lining. 
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new No. 3, 240 feet back in the footwall from that w 
it is designed to replace. The old shaft was, as is 
case with all the shafts sunk by the original operato 
the Norrie group, in the ore measure, and it is inte: 
that the new one shall be at a point where all dang: 
loss by caving shall be avoided. ‘The ore is to be taken 
better, cheaper and more completely with the new { 
with the present No. 38. This is the biggest part of 
mine and the present shaft is down to the twelfth | 
Two years’ time will be required to complete the \ 
which is to be of the most thorough description, 
lined, with steel skip rods and compartment walls, 
steel house surmounting it. On section 13 47-47, and 
the Puritan, section 17 47-46, shafts are also being s 
and to a very considerable depth. The one on Davi 
to be put down to 900 feet and the Puritan is much dee 
These two shafts will prove the ground lying between ¢ 
cities of Ironwood and Bessemer, and if they are succes 
ful will show that old workings east of the Norries a 
Newport did not get deep enough to catch the ore bod 
running easterly from those mines, At Colby mine, sectie 
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Fig. 10.—Section at Top of Screw Pile. 
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Fig. 11.—Detatls of Screw Pile. 


THE LARGEST IRON CONTRACT EVER ADVDBRTISED. 


850 pounds, and the locomotives take air at 750 pounds. 
This machine is running smoothly and well. It is also 
a Sullivan plant. A first motion Corliss hoist, with two 
8-foot drums with 9-foot face, is under construction for 
Pascoe shaft of Republic mine, Marquette range. At 
Norrie a fine hoisting plant capable of lifting 6-ton loaded 
skips 1500 feet is to be put in next spring. The Oliver 
Iron Mining Company are building a large saw mill at 
Ironwood for sawing and fitting their own mining timber 
for the Gogebic group. At Colby mine the operators will 
install a new hoisting plant, capable of hoisting 5-ton 
skips 3000 feet. 

At Ironwood: the Oliver Iron Mining Company are 
sinking several new shafts. New A shaft at Norrie has 
been described already. At East Norrie they will sink a 


16 46-47, they are steadily deepening their shaft in the 
new workings, the ore body increasing there excellently 
Here a new and efficient hoist is to be put in. Old Jolie! 
mine, on section 10 47-45, east of Sunday Lake, is being 
reopened and the shaft, which has been full of water fo! 
18 years, is being retimbered. It is merely an explora- 
tion. 

A contract has been given for extensive drilling on sec 
tion 10 40-30, near Iron Mountain, Menominee range 
This is not on the Iron Mountain formation, nor on that 
at Traders mine, the nearest ore producer. It is supposed 
to be on an extension of the formation running from the 
Commonwealth. It is reported that excellent indications 
are found in the holes. At Chapin steam shovels loading 
from stock which have been out of commission for some 
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bave resumed, there being an abundance of cars for 
ng. Ore is moving from Iron Mountain at a very 
lively rate. 

egaunee mine’s old shaft, abandoned last year on ac- 

+ of its unsafe condition, is being repaired by the 

( Jand Cliffs Company and will be put in commission. 

rio work of putting this mine into condition for an out- 

commensurate with its new minimum is a great one 

is taxing the ingenuity of the engineers. M. L. Fay 

and associates of the Mesaba range have taken an option 

n old Taylor mine, referred to last week, and will 
thoroughly explore it at once. 

Explorations increase and interest grows in the Bara- 

hoo ore district, Wisconsin, and more and more drill men 

from this section at work there. The growth of work 


there keeps the supply of drill runners short, and takes 
up all that are made idle on the Mesaba. In the latter 
region most of the small independent explorations have 


ceased, or are about to do so, but the big firms have 
work on hand they had planned to take up whenever 
there was a slack time in contract drilling. D. E. W. 


a 


J. Stephen Jeans on Canadian Developments. 


J. Stephen Jeans, the secretary of the British Iron 
Trades Association and the editor in chief of the Lon- 
don Jron and Coal Trades Review, in passing through 
New York on his return from Canada, which he has been 
visiting as a delegate of the British Iron Trade Associa- 
tion at the Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the 
Empire, and afterward going from ocean to ocean, has 
accorded to us the opportunity of having an interview 
with him on the existing situation in England and Can- 
ada as affecting the present position and the outlook in 
the iron and steel industries. 

In the course of his journeys between Victoria on the 
one hand and Cape Breton on the other, Mr. Jeans has 
had opportunities of learning a great deal as to the re- 
sources of Canada. He has ascertained that there is a 
very great abundance of coal and iron ore throughout 
the Dominion between one ocean and the other. Mr. 
Jeans has observed that there are enormous resources of 
iron ore in every one of the provinces of the Dominion, 
while coal is mined also in all the provinces except that 
of Ontario. As is generally known, the principal devel- 
opments of late have been in the Province of Nova Scotia, 
where he had the opportunity afforded him of examining 
the works of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company, as 
well as the important new plant at North Sidney of the 
Nova Scotia Coal & Iron Company. At the former estab- 
lishment he found that there are now in course of con- 
struction two important mills designed to produce plates 
and general merchant steel, while at the works of the 
Nova Scotia Company he found one blast furnace of large 
capacity just approaching completion, and the founda- 
tions laid for a plant of four 50-ton open hearth furnaces. 

Very considerable plans are being carried out for in- 
creasing the output of coal in Nova Scotia, several new 
collieries being put down, and it is generally expected 
that there will be within the next two or three years a 
very large increase in the output of Nova Scotian coal. 

So far as the rest of Canada is concerned no new iron 
and steel plants of any note were brought under his ob- 
servation, but a good many schemes are in the air, in- 
cluding one promoted by several gentlemen in Ottawa to 
\itilize known deposits of iron ore of considerable extent 
Within 50 or 60 miles of the capital by utilizing water 
power in generating electricity as a substitute for min- 
eral fuel. 

Mr. Jeans had the opportunity afforded him of seeing 
Some of the wheat fields of Manitoba, and some of the 
tancuing country in the neighborhood of Calgary and Al- 
bertx, where the development in every direction at the 
present time seems to be proceeding at a rate never hith- 
*tto known, The consequence of this has ben that val- 
ues of land and other descriptions of property appear to 
be growing very largely. The most striking feature of 
the | resent condition of the country is the large emigra- 
tion rom the United States. Many instances have been 
brou-ht under notice where agriculturists from the Da- 
kote’ Minnesota and other wheat growing districts of 
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the United States have sold their properties and crossed 
the line to take up considerably more fertile wheat lands 
for one-quarter or one-fifth of the price at which they had 
sold their old properties. 

Throughout the whole of the Dominion the demand at 
the present time is for more capital, and many instances 
were brought under notice where American capital is 
being largely embarked in all kinds of Canadian enter- 
prises, extending from Vancouver to Nova Scotia. 

For some time past there has been a considerable de- 
mand for the extension of railway facilities, and it is 
generally believed that the Grand Trunk Pacific scheme, 
which is expected to be only the beginning of a large 
number of feeders branching out in every direction, will 
speedily be sanctioned by the Dominion. 

Mr. Jeans states: “I attended a debate on the subject 
in the House of Commons while at Ottawa, and found 
that the expectation is that when the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific is carried through freight rates to Atlantic ports 
will be very greatly cheapened over a large area of agri- 
cultural operation. So far as the coal is concerned, I 
found that those who are now engaged in acquiring min- 
eral lands in Nova Scotia look to the United States and 
to South America as important foreign markets.” 

It had been intended that the whole party of British 
delegates should be taken to see the Clergue enterprises 
at the Sault, but just while the party was making ar- 
rangements to proceed there the morning papers reported 
that the Sault works had been stopped, for which reason 
the projected visit was not made. 

The opinion generally found to prevail in Nova Scotia 
as to the enterprise of the Dominion Iron & Steel Com- 
pany left the impression that not much hope was enter- 
tained at the present time of being able to develop an ex- 
port business of any substantial importance. 

Speaking generally,the Canadian manufacturers, who 
are the parties mainly interested in the visit of the dele 
gates, appear to have made up their minds that they 
would establish their own industries without much ref- 
erence to the mother country, and that they would con- 
tinue to develop their mineral and other resources in 
such a way as to secure to themselves the great bulk of 
manufacturing business and profits. 

<<cialalienapeieaiiaiaiielieniagi cian 


Water Gas for Power and Welding. 
BY DR. OSKAR NAGEL, NEW YORK. 


During the last few years such improvements have 
been made in Germany in the manufacture of water gas 
that it has been made possible to produce 40 cubic feet 
of pure gas per pound of coke. For this reason water 
gas has been largely introduced abroad for power and 
welding purposes. The cost of water gas for 1 horse- 
power hour (30 cubic feet of water gas) is 0.15 to 0.18 
cents. It is, therefore, cheaper than Dawson gas and 
costs only about half as much as power generated in 
steam engines. For welding large and complicated pieces 
water gas is used to the greatest advantage with a large 
saving in labor and fuel expenses. For instance, 130 feet 
of tube up to a diameter of 10 feet are welded in a ten- 
hour shift by two or three men; in coke welding for the 
same amount of work four to five men are required for 
a period of 80 hours. This means, for the same time, 13 
coke welders for one water gas welder. 

The consumption of gas is about 750 cubic feet per 
foot of welded joint. The saving in a water gas weld- 
ing plant, with a daily capacity of 330 feet of tube, up 
to a diameter of 8 feet, is $25,000 per year (300 working 
days), as compared with coke welding. 

Water gas welding is absolutely clean and dustless, 
and requires considerably less space than coke welding. 

dill cceccetitiaatetidiaes 

The Bureau of Labor, Washington, D. C., will issue 
soon the results of an exhaustive study of the increased 
cost of living during the last few years in relation to the 
increase of wages. The results show that neither has 
gone forward as much as popularly supposed, and that 
there has been a striking similarity in advances. The 
current report that commodities have advanced 27 per 
cent. is shown to be wide of the mark. It will be nearer 
15 or 17 per cent. 
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The Armor Plate Contracts. 


Effurts of the Navy Department to Secure 
Competition, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 18, 1903.—The consider- 
ation by the officials of the Navy Department of the bids 
for armor plate for the five new battle ships, which were 
opened on the 3d inst., has developed questions of far 
greater importance even than the magnitude of the con- 
tract itself would indicate, and there is reason to believe 
that, however the awards in this particular case may be 
distributed, a strong effort will be made by the Depart- 
ment to insure genuine competition on these contracts in 
the future. How successful this effort may prove re- 
mains to be seen. The questions now receiving the close 
attention of the Secretary of the Navy and his aides in- 
clude the great desirability of breaking up the apparent 
combination which has for some time existed between the 
Carnegie and Bethlehem companies, as on several recent 
occasions they have submitted identical bids; the saving 
to the Government that would be effected by awarding 
a part, at least, of the pending contract to the Midvale 
Steel Company; the responsibility that would rest upon 
the Department in the event of the failure of the Mid- 
vale Company to deliver satisfactory plates within the 
time specified; the uncertainty regarding patent rights 


‘covering all desirable processes for hardening plates: 


and, finally, the advisability of appealing to Congress 
to authorize the construction of a Government armor fac- 
tory. 
Status of Battie Ships. 
The bids opened on the 3d inst. include armor for five 
battle ships—the “ Vermont,” ‘“ Minnesota,” ‘ Kansas,” 
“ Mississippi” and “Idaho.” ‘The first three mentioned 


‘were contracted for in June last, but the plans for the 


“Mississippi” and “Idaho” have not yet been agreed 
upon, and it is anticipated that contracts for their con- 
struction will be awarded about January 1 next. The 
Carnegie and Bethlehem companies propose to begin de- 
liveries within nine months of the receipt of drawings, 
and the Department recognizes that their facilities are 
entirely adequate to furnish the armor for the five battle 
ships when required. It is regarded as highly important, 
however, that a competing concern should be brought into 
the field, if this can safely be accomplished, and close 
calculations are therefore being made to determine 
whether any part of the armor of the five vessels referred 
to can be awarded to the Midvale Steel Company, and, if 
so, whether a sufficient quantity can be given them to 
meet the conditions of their bid, which involves the con- 
struction of a new plant. 

It is proposed by the Midvale Steel Company to begin 
deliveries on June 1, 1905, a proposition which, in the 
opinion of the constructive experts, makes it impracti- 
cable to consider this bid in connection with the “ Ver- 
mont,” “ Minnesota”? and “ Kansas.” These vessels are 
well under way and, unless unforeseen delays shouid 
occur, will be launched in 14 or 15 months from the date 
of contract. Several light plates and transverse bulkheads 
will be required before the date of launching, and the 
balance of the armor will be needed soon after. It is 
therefore probable these three vessels will need all their 
armor nine months or a year before the Midvale Steel 
Company would begin deliveries under their pending pro- 
posal. The suggestion has been made that some of the 
lighter plates for these three vessels might be awarded to 
the Midvale Steel Company, but the objection raised by 
the ordnance experts is that the light plates are the ones 
first required and will be needed within the next nine or 
ten months. 

In the case of the “ Mississippi” and “ Idaho,” how- 
ever, ‘it seems probable that their armor will not be 
‘needed before June 1, 1905, when the Midvale Stee] Com- 
pany propose to begin deliveries. This armor consists 
of 5336 tons of Class A, 578 tons of Class B and 310 tons 
of Class C. The plates are of about the same thickness 
as those employed on the larger vessels, and, although 
somewhat smaller, their production requires about the 
same facilities as the larger plates... The Department 
calculates that the saving to the Government by award- 
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ing the contract for the armor for these two ves 

the Midvale Steel Company would approximate $3. 0 
a very important item taken in connection with t! 
that the Government would hereafter enjoy the 
tages of competition on all armor contracts. 

Under these circumstances it is natural that t 
partment should be strongly disposed to award the 
for the “ Mississippi”’’ and “ Idaho” to the Midvak 
Company, but as an offset to the advantages that 
be gained the practical difficulties in the way are 
ing careful consideration. In the first place, the | 
ment is very reluctant to let a contract of such mag: 
and of such importance to a firm who have no pla 
its execution. Without questioning the good fa 
the proposal, it is pointed out that it would be a m 
accomplishment if any concern, no matter how 
equipped and supplied with capital, should be able t 
up a satisfactory plant and begin the actual manufact 
of high class armor within 20 months. When the ques 
tion of the construction of a Government armor factory 
was under consideration in 1897 it was estimated that 
with the aid of a liberal appropriation the plant might 
be completed within two years, but that some time there- 
after would be required for experimental work befor 
deliveries of armor could be expected. 

Private enterprise might be counted upon to reduc 
these estimates somewhat, especially in view of the pres 
ent equipment of the Midvale Steel Company; but the 
officials are nevertheless quite skeptical as to the pos 
sibility of building a plant and beginning deliveries of 
armor of satisfactory quality within 20 months. Th: 
question is also raised in this connection as to the con 
trol of the various processes now employed in the fac 
hardening of armor plates. While the proposal makes 1 
stipulation concerning royalties, some doubt is felt as t 
whether any concern invading the armor making mo 
nopoly would be able to obtain the use of the most effi 
cient processes, whether patented or merely covered by 
trade secrets. It is only fair to say, however, that re 
ports are current to the effect that the Midvale Stee 
Company have arranged for the use of all necessary 
processes, although the Department has no official ad 
vices on the subjects of patents and royalties. 

The question of a bond to protect the Government i! 
the case of the failure of the new contractor to complet 
a plant and deliver satisfactory armor within the tim 
proposed is also receiving consideration. Accompanying 
the proposal of the Midvale Steel Company submitted 0! 
the 3d inst. was a certified check for $50,000, and th 
proposal contains a stipulation on the part of the con 
tractor to enter into bond in a penal sum equal to 1! 
per cent. of the bid “ for the faithful performance of suc! 
contract.” While such a bond would probably protec! 
the Government against loss in the event of the inabilit 
of the contractor to build a plant or to make satisfactor) 
armor, it would not obviate the long and costly dela) 
that would ensue before the Government could procur 
the desired armor from some other source. 


pu 


A Government Armor Factory. 

In view of the animated discussion, pro and « 
the armor plate question, it is not surprising thai th 
subject of a Government factory should again receive at 
tention. The Department officials, and especially tlie ex 
perts of the Construction and Ordnance Bureaus, would 
be extremely reluctant to undertake the erection 0! 
a plant. The chief argument in its favor is the inde 
pendence it would give the Government not only i: its 
ability to buy armor plate on a competitive basis 
out operating its own plant, but because in an em<¢ Icy 
it could obtain larger quantities of armor than t 
vate plants alone could supply. The objections 
ever, are numerous, In the first place, it ‘is not b ved 
that the Government could produce armor’ in 
‘plant with any great saving upon the ‘current’ pi s ot 
the two producing companies; second, the Gov: 1eD 
would expect to encounter great difficujty in ol ing 
the right to use the most desirable processes ne =‘ 
to the manufacture of the best plates; and, third, ° 4% 
gressiveness of organized labor and the dispos' 
‘Congress to grant it unreasonable concessions 3! 
ileges in connection with Government work serv 
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troduce such an element of uncertainty into all calcula- 
, tions of cost, time and technical control as to make a 
Government plant an alternative of very doubtful ex- 
.pediency. 
Notwithstanding these conflicting considerations, the 
. Department is keeping constantly in view its aim to se- 
cure independence of the alleged armor plate combina- 
tion. A new commercial plant, the equipment and inde 
pendence of which could be guaranteed, would afford the 
most acceptable solution of the problem, but as a possi- 
ble alternative a Government factory is receiving se- 
rious consideration, and the Department does not doubt 
that Congress stands ready to provide the necessary ap- 
propriation should it be requested to do so. While the 
decision of the question, so far as it relates to the pend- 
ing proposals, may be reached any day, it is possible 
that it may be deferred for Cabinet discussion. It will 
be remembered in this connection that President Roose- 
velt, then Acting Secretary of the Navy Department, is- 
sued the order under which the Armor Factory Board 
prepared its elaborate report six years ago. We Lire. 


<< 


The American Shipbuilding Company’s Annual 
Report. 


The report of the American Shipbuilding Company 
for the year that ended June 30, which has just been 
made public, shows a decrease of $315,502 in surplus, as 
compared with last year. However, the surplus for the 
last fiscal year was $868,755, which is considered favor- 
able in the face of many drawbacks. The net earnings 
were $2,212,841,a shrinkage of $294,710. The number of 
vessels built during the year was 29, with a carrying 
capacity of 166,000 net tons. At the close of the fiscal year 
there were under construction 29 vessels, having a carry- 
ing capacity of 165,000 net tons. The carrying capacity 
is based on a draft of 18 feet. Following is the financial 
report for the fiscal year: 


\ 1903. 7 Decrease. 
Net eurgings.. .. 2.2.2: rere $294.710 
Preferred dividends paid............. Saaueae ee aelees 
! ea ee ee eter es $294,710 
/ Depreciation and maintenance........ 418,527 1,767 
MOST CS COP, THAINGOMARCE «00-60 pide ones. ec cpaess 200,000 
, Rebuilding dry dock and repairs... 372,559 *372,559 
£ Reserve Buffalo mortgage............ ss: 150,000 





*$20,792 
$315,502 
*228,000 
$543,502 
*1,184,257 


7 a re $791,086 


$968,755 
228,000 








LI re ee re eee 
Comte: GvGGGRG is i. esc ccieccadsss 








PD idk ai ahs. ee psi $640,755 
Previous surplus...... 2,926,561 








" P. & L. surplus............. .$3,567,316 *$640,755 
ry * Increase. + Changes from 1902. 
1 The balance sheet as of June 30 shows: 
re Assets. 
1903 Increase. 
ARE BON ON i oo wc eas amine $15,183,711 $190.414 
Additions and improvements........ 267,087 76,673 
ol CN oe oe eter iss) iaiasa acon te 848,764 208,204 
he Work under construction........... 3,335,560 2,258,832 
it Cash and accounts receivable....... 3,616,356 357,468 
x PCO DIR. EPS ER $23,251,478 $3,091.591 
ld Liabilities. 
ch eI SU a cL da oo Sik at acme hon dae STAG. was daees 
le- I, NN as 5a, wn 6 4.9.6 © meses EE see ead 
a Accounts and bills payable.......... 3,772,463 $2,889,137 
its UI nooo csc cr casceess 411,700 61,700 
th oa & 50°" 2A eee 3,567,315 640,754 
CS Hesse Go. soli ves ti dissedd. $23,251,478 $3,091,591 
ss President Wm. L. Brown says: “ It will be noted that 
an considerable construction was unfinished at the end of 
the fiscal year. Part of this has been delayed by condi- 
f tions that have surrounded all classes of manufacture 
unt ‘during the year, and part was taken for later delivery. 


P The future prospects of the company look very fair, and 
a number .of negotiations for construction are pending. 
It is, however, not probable that there will be as much 
f of this as for several years, as the Presidential campaign 
always checks business.’ On the other hand, the prospects 
‘for the ‘général business of the company are encouraging 
and no, doubt. will, bring satisfactory results.. Of late 
jmuch,;attention is called. toward the coristruction of’a 
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larger type of vessels, and your president looks forward 
to a very considerable increase in this direction.” 

As outlined in the annual report of last year, ma- 
terial improvements and renewals have been made at a 
number of plants, especially those at West Superior, De- 
troit and Cleveland, in addition to which a number of 
dry docks have been rebuilt and lengthened. The sum 
of $200,000 was set aside this year for further improve- 
ments of this character. 

At the annual meeting, held on October 7, Frank W. 
Hart was elected a director to succeed W. T. C. Carpen- 
ter. The other members of the board were re-elected. 
The retiring officers were re-elected, with the exception 
of Vice-President R. L. Ireland, who was succeeded by 
James Wallace. Robert Logan was elected assistant 
veneral manager. 


ew —— 


The Corn and Wheat Crops. 


The weather during September was exceptionally 
favorable for the maturity of corn and spring wheat. 
Not only was there little deterioration from frost or 
other untoward influences, but an improvement actual- 
ly occurred in general conditions over August, as is 
shown by the most unusual fact that the crops of these 
grains are larger than the estimates made at the close of 
that month. 

On the basis of the October condition for corn given 
by the Government crop report—80.8 per cent.—and 
using the figures last furnished by the Department of 
Agriculture as to the area sown for the crop, which were 
89,800,000 acres, the indicated yield of corn is 2,307,860,- 
000 bushels. This compares with an indicated yield by 
the Government report of September 1 of 2,289,900,000 
bushels, and an indicated yield by the August 1 report of 
2,245,000,000 bushels. It also compares with an actual 
corn crop last year of 2,523,048,000 bushels, and an ac- 
tual yield in 1901, when there was a partial crop fail- 
ure, of 1,522,519,891 bushels. 

On the basis of the spring wheat yield per acre—14 
bushels—reported by the Department, the indicated crop 
of spring wheat is 248,501,000 bushels, which compares 
with a yield indicated by the crop report of August 1, the 
last previous Government report to refer to spring 
wheat, of 239,872,000 bushels. The actual yield of spring 
wheat last year was 258,274,342 bushels, and in 1901 it 
was 289,625,717 bushels. 

No report is made this month by the Department of 
Agriculture as to winter wheat, but assuming the Au- 
gust indication as unchanged, the total indicated wheat 
crop is 659,028,000 bushels, which compares with 669,- 
841,000 bushels, the total indicated crop by the Govern- 
ment report of September 1, when the combined wheat 
eondition and yield per acre—spring and winter—was 
reported. The actual total wheat crop last year was 
670,063,000 bushels, and the actual crop for 1901 was 
748,460,218 bushels. 

a 

National Car Wheel Company.—It is announced that 
the car wheel combination, recently formed under the 
name of the National Car Wheel Company, acquired the 
underlying concerns on the basis of 35 per cent. in bonds 
and 65 per cent. in preferred stock. The common stock, 
which is issued for good will, patents, &c., is to be given 
on the basis of 44 per cent. for gross sales, 4 per cent. 
for gross profits and ™% per cent. for net profits. It is 
announced that no stock will be offered to the public. 
The company have an authorized capital stock of $9,000,- 
000. The capital thus far issued consists of $404,000 of 
first mortgage 6 per cent. 20-year gold bonds, $751,000 
7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock and $1,304,800 of 
common stock. The National Car Wheel Company have 
purchased the Rochester Car Wheel Works of Rochester, 
N. Y.; the Cayuta Wheel & Foundry Company of Sayre, 
Pa.; the Maher Wheel & Foundry Company of Cleve- 
land, and the Keystone Car Wheel Company of Pitts- 
burgh. 

a 

The Engineer Publishing Company announce the re- 
moval of the Engineer and Steam Engineering from 
Cleveland to 355 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


The Fiscal Situation. 


Lonpon, October 3, 1903.—The speech of the Prime 
Minister this week in Sheffield leaves the fiscal situa- 
tion exactly where it was after the various Cabinet res- 
ignations and the issue of his “ Notes-on Insular Free 
Trade.” He has made it abundantly clear that, at the 
present moment, he is not prepared for any fiscal change 
involving the taxation of food. As this is the crux of 
the Chamberlain position, it is obvious that there is 
now a wedge driven in between the party of the Prime 
Minister and that of the ex-Colonial Secretary. It is 
evident, however, that a considerable section of the Bal- 
four party is favorable to Joseph Chamberlain, but as 
far as one can see party loyalty will be observed, and 
accordingly Mr. Chamberlain will have to plow his fur- 
row alone. As to his plea for retaliation, which, by the 
way, he calls the “freedom of negotiation,” Mr. Balfour 
said: 

What, in fact, we have got to deal with is a world in which 
the international commercial relations are regulated entirely 
by treaty and are governed entirely by the arrangements come 
to by the different nations concerned. I am incapable 
of believing that a nation which deliberately deprives itself of 
its power of bargaining is a nation which is likely to make 
very good bargains. My request, therefore, to you to- 
night—the fundamental and essential request to which every- 
thing I have to say in the remainder of my speech is subsidiary 
and accidental—is that the people of this country should give 
to the Government of this country, from whatever party that 
Government may be drawn, that freedom of negotiation of 
. which we have been deprived, not by the force of circumstances, 
not by the action of overmastering forces, not by the pressure 
of foreign powers, but by something which I can only describe 
as our own pedantry and our own self conceit. 


An Object Lesson in Retaliation. 


I do not know whether the Prime Minister has any 
special case in his mind calling for immediate retalia- 
tion, but it happens that at the present moment there 
is such a case. Russia has put a discriminating adverse 
duty on Indian tea by way of retaliation upon Great 
Britain for its adhesion to the sugar convention. The 
trade between India and Russia is not large. By the 
statistical abstract of India for 1900-1901, published in 
1902, India imported from Russia £1,893,000 worth of 
produce, of which £1,870,000 was mineral oil. India in 
the same year exported to Russia £162,000 worth of In- 
dian produce, and the value of tea was £16,000. In the 
same year India imported from the United States £320,- 
000 worth of mineral oil. Therefore a discriminating 
duty on Russian petroleum would probably transfer the 
whole of this trade to the United States. In neither 
case is a duty protective to any great extent, as the 
whole petroleum production of India is £204,000; and, of 
course, if necessary, an excise might be imposed on In- 
dian oil production. If-ever there was a favorable case 
for threatening retaliation, India is one, and if Russia 
had any financial common sense it would not endanger a 
trade of £1,800,000 for the sake of striking a blow at a 
trade of £16,000. 

Again, Mr. Balfour might try to bargain with the 
United States and obtain in return for the free admission 
of petroleum to India favorable terms for the admission 
to the United States of some Indian products, such as 
hides, jute or tea. If India were an independent coun- 
try such an experiment in retaliation and reciprocity 
might be watched with interest. But Mr. Balfour must 
consider further what might be the possible effects of 
this tariff war. Russia is a large and powerful] country, 
governed autocratically, and in the exchange of blows 
Russia can, and probably would, strike at Great Britain, 
and as the economic education of Russian statesmen is 
even more rudimentary than that of Mr.. Balfour, the 
Russian Government might not pause to consider that 
each blow struck at English trade with Russia. strikes 
Russian interests just as hard as English. 

Our exports to Russia could probably nearly all be 
supplied by Germany at a somewhat increased cost, which, 
when animosity takes the place of good. will in inter- 
national relations, would prebably be borne readily by 
the Russian Government. When this attitude of hostility 
becomes general in foreign countries, as is likely, in view 
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of Mr. Balfour’s hostile and threatening attitude, Russia 
and Germany might easily make a commercial treaty, 
giving both of them advantages at our expense. Thus it 
becomes evident that fiscal tariffs are not merely a mat- 
ter of hard bargaining as between country and country, 
but may involve grave political and racial difficulties. 

Meantime the agitation for fiscal change is hampering 
a number of industries, particularly the engineering, and 
stipulations are being made very much to the following 
effect: “In the case of new taxes or import or export 
duties being introduced by the Government or other au- 
thorities after the date of this quotation or during the 
existence of the subsequent contract, or in the case of 
an increase in those already in existence being decreed, 
it is agreed that the price of this quotation, and there- 
fore also the subsequent contract, will increase or de- 
crease accordingly.” English engineering firms, there- 
fore, experience some difficulty in quoting prices for 
finished products in the manufacture of which foreign 
iron of superior quality is employed. 


The Markets. 


The only change in price of finished metal goods this 
week is a reduction of 2 shillings 6 pence made by the 
Gas Strip Makers’ Association. This change has been an- 
ticipated the trade having of late veen far from buoyant. 
The bar and sheet makers find business hanging fire in 
a most irritating way, but they are fairly well filled with 
contracts. Galvanizers find the South African markets 
quiet, owing to the accumulation of stocks and the re- 
striction of the money market. Owing to the diminution 
of German competition, steel makers are having a better 
time, particularly with structural engineering, where 
hitherto competition has been unusually keen. Immediate 
pig iron requirements are covered by contract, and prices 
remain fairly firm. With the exception above noted, 
standard prices are as quoted last week. 


‘The Cammell-Laird Amalgamation. 


Last week I announced the probability of amalgama- 
tion between the great firms of Charles Cammell & Co. 
and Laird Brothers of Birkenhead. This is now an ac- 
complished fact, a circular having been sent out to all 
the shareholders concerned from which the following 
points are taken :* 


It is proposed that the consideration for the purchase, which 
will date as from June 1 last, shall be paid partly in ordinary 
shares, partly in preference shares and partly in cash. This 
will involve an increase of the nominal and issued capital of 
your company, and it is proposed, if the purchase be approved, 
to offer existing holders of ordinary shares in the first instance 
new shares in the proportion of two ordinary shares for every 
complete set of five shares held by them of that class at a 
premium of £3 per share, and in due course to issue allotment 
letters, with letters of renunciation, in the usual form. 

The ordinary shares to be issued in part payment of the 
purchase money will also carry the right to an allotment of 
their proportion of new shares on similar terms to the existing 
ordinary shares. 

It is proposed that the name of the company shall be altered 
so as to include the name of Laird, and that two of the di- 
rectors of Laird Brothers, Limited, join the board of your com- 
pany. 

__~/he_average profit of t the » Laird 1_ Company over _a_ period of 
Years is sufficient to pay more than t twice, and “during the last 
two years more than three, times, the amount of dividend on 
the necessary amount of preference capital proposed to be is- 
sued in connection with the purchase. The directors would 
point out that in addition to the entire assets of the Laird 
Company (which are free from mortgage), the extensions in- 
tended to be made, and to which the proceeds of the proposed 
issue of additional ordinary shares will be largely applied, will 
be further security, thus materially improving the position of 
the entire preference capital. 


‘New Process for Smelting Lron Sand. 


The announcement some weeks ago that a successful 
process had been discovered of smelting iron sand has 


created some interest. The discovery is attributed to 
Thomas Rouse, who is experimenting at the present time 
at the foundry of Martim & Son of Lambeth. Recently 
interviewed, Mr. Rouse said that the difficulty had been 
to get the fine grains of metal, when separated from the 
quartz, inte such a concentrated condition that it will re- 
main concentrated till the melting point is reached. He 


*A cablegram from Glasgow sta 
of the firms of Laird Brothers, the al £ te Birgenhend, 
and the Cammells, the steel and iron 


was ratified by the shareholders on 
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. 
achieved this by separating the oxide of iron from 
other material in the sand, and mixing it with a cer- 

n liquid which binds it together. 
e tried to get it with other ingredients, such as pitch, 
hydraulic cements, rice and various kinds of earths. 
have gone on the lines of adding to the sand to make 


Other experimenters 


ard. He reversed the order and began by extracting 
m it all the bodies which are in it. 
ignets he extracts the metal. Then it with 
liquid, and puts it into the blast furnace. The sand, 
ien concentrated and briquetted, will yield about 70 
‘cent. of iron from the blast furnace, thus making a 
rcentage of from 40 to 50 per cent. of iron from the 
tural sand. 


By a system of 


he treats 


German Steel in England. 


Although at the moment German steel is practically 
the market, yet during the year large quantities of 
rman steel have been used in English works. This is 
iinly illustrated by the official returns issued by the 
German Statistical Office in reference to the foreign 
ide of the country during the first eight months of the 
year. These returns show that apart from in- 
reased exports to other countries, Germany has sold to 
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Great Britain during the period in question no less than 
252,000 tons of blooms, puddled bars and ingots, as com- 
ired with 218,400 tons in the corresponding period of 
1902, and only 25,000 tons in the equivalent period of 
1901. The export of rails to this country reached a total 
of 49,840 tons in the eight months, as against 31,990 tons 
i the same period of 1902, while the export of rails to 
Canada advanced from 11,390 tons last year to 24,970 
tons this year. The total exports of iron and steel from 
Germany for the period in question show an aggregate 
crease of 319,000 tons, whereas the imports of similar 
ods into Germany were practically unchanged during 
he eight months of the present year. It may be added 
that the export trade is still being pushed, and that the 
itput of the German iron and steel works is also being 
reased, as is the productive capacity of the various 
rks in Rhenish Westphalia and other parts of the 


therland. Ss. G. H. 
—— seeuenenen: 


The Wharton Furnace, which has been blown out, is 
¢ old No. 1 furnace at Wharton, N. J. (formerly Port 
am), which had been running for three years and re- 
lired relining. It is to be promptly relined in order 
it it may be ready to blow in again before the end of 
is year. No. 2, at the same place, is in blast and will 
continue. No. is expected to blow in before the 
ith inst. Furnaces No. 2 and No. 3 are the large mod- 
n furnaces, each of which has double the capacity of 
1. The total output for the three is about 1000 tons 
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daily. The Andover Iron Company's furnace at Phillips 


burg was blown in recently, and is expected to be yielding 


at least 200 tons or more daily by the end of the week 
That furnace and all the appurtenances are entirely new 
and far superior to anything previously existing there. 
Although it is under the name of Andover Iron Com 


pany, it is entirely owned by Joseph Wharton, who pos 
sesses all of the stock of that company. There is no debt 
against either the Andover Iron Company or the furnaces 
at and Wharton. 


—_ oe 
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The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company’s Double 


Rod Mill. 
We take from Camp and Plant for October 3 the ace 
companying ground plan of the new double rod mill in 


the Minnequa Works of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany, Pueblo, Col... and 

The rod mill is a 
the standard type, the only difference being in the loca 
tion of some of the rolls. 
the 14-inch 


the following description: 
double Garrett mill practically of 
The 16-inch continuous mill and 


by a 40 60 inch 


‘ta x 


train are driven and 








‘OMPANY’S DOUBLE ROD MILI 


tandem compound engine, built by the William Tod Com 


pany. The three 10-inch trains of each mill are driven by 
a 38 and 70 x 48 inch, and a 27 and 46 x 42 inch cross 
compound Porter-Allen engine, built by the Southwark 


Foundry & Machine Company. 

Six automatic reels coil the rods from each mill, which 
are then conveyed. to the mill. Four automatic, 
gravity, end discharge Laughlin furnaces heat the billets 


wire 


in 6-foot lengths. 
a 25-ton electric traveling crane, while each of the finish- 
ing engines is covered by a 20-ton electric traveling crane. 
All rolls are changed by means of a 10-ton electric travel 
ing crane. 

The main building of 
wide by 534 feet long, 
wide by 126 feet long. 


The three large engines are covered by 


137 feet 6 inches 
and the furnace building is 90 feet 


the rod mill is 


This mill, of the latest Garrett type, combines the 
best features of the continuous mill as far as that is ad- 
vantageous, reduction being made from a 4-inch billet 3 
feet in length and weighing about 150 pounds to a bar 
1% inches square. From this point the bar is passed 
through the intermediate and finishing rolls partly by 
manual labor and partly by mechanical devices. Thus 


on one side men with tongs insert the end of the bar or 
rod between the rolls. On the side opposite the bar is 
carried around to the next roll by grooves in the floor. 
In the reduction of the billet, 4 inches square, to the 
finished rod, which is 0.207 inch in diameter, 
made through 18 pairs of rolls. This size is the standard 


passage is 
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No. 5 (American gauge), but all larger sizes can be rolled 
at Minnequa to suit requirements. 

The rod mill at the Minnequa works is in charge of 
Jobn Y. Brooks, superintendent of the rod and wire de- 
partment. John Hurley, who is well known among rod 
men throughout the United States, having had charge of 
several of the largest mills in America, is head roller. 
The mechanical department is in charge of Joseph Hor- 
ton, formerly of the Illinois Steel Company’s plant at 
Joliet. 

Work on the mill was begun in the summer of 1901. 
Owing to the inability of contractors to furnish struc- 
tural material there was a great deal of delay, and on 
this account the rod mill was not completed and put in 
operation until early in July, 1903. 

The capacity of each of the two completed mills is 
400 tons every 24 hours. Although either Bessemer or 
Open Hearth steel can be used in the rolling of rods, at 
present Open Hearth steel is being used at Minnequa. 

silences atten 


Freight Rate Agreement on Imported Goods. 


A conference regarding through freight rates on im- 
ported merchandise was held in New York on October 
8. It was attended by the traffic officials of railroad com- 
panies in the Trunk Line Association and of Western, 
Southern and Southwestern lines. An agreement was 
made by which rates from London and Liverpool to the 
Missouri River on shipments forwarded via the Gulf 
ports will be based 10 per cent. less than the low- 
est rates through Atlantic ports, as promulgated by 
the chairman of the Import Committee of Eastern lines 
from the same point of shipment. This is to be governed 
from any other foreign port of shipment which may here- 
after be made subject to this agreement. The differential 
of 10 cents is to apply on shipments to St. Paul and 
points west of the Mississippi in Western Trunk Line 
Committee territory. It is to be the differential applying 
on Missouri River traflic, with the understanding that 
Gulf lines agree to check differentials by commodities 
and notify the chairman if any cases are found where 
figures seem excessive, the chairman to publish the same 
to members. 

Import rates hereafter will, it is expected, be upon a 
stable basis and be maintained, and there will be an end 
to the shading by Gulf port lines, a matter of so much 
complaint and vexation. Furthermore, the making of 
the through rate on imported goods less than that on a 
home product will be stopped. For many years the home 
manufacturers have complained of relatively lower im- 
port rates. Many imported articles, for example, could 
be shipped from London to Missouri River points cheaper 
than the same article could be shipped from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the same points. The inland proportions of 
the through import rates will be on a fixed basis to all 
points. The differential against the Gulf ports is sim- 
ply sufficient to cover the extra insurance and com- 
pensate for the extra water haul. 
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Electrical Developments at Duluth. 

DuLuTH, MINN., October 12, 1903.—All the leading 
mining and transportation officers of the United States 
Steel Corporation, accompanied by electrical engineers 
of the Westinghouse and General Electric companies 
and of the Great Northern Power Company, this city, 
have been on the Mesaba range this week examining 
the problem of iron ore transportation. Both electrical 
companies are making figures as to tRe cost of equip- 
ping and operating two United States Steel ore roads, 
Duluth & Iron Range and Duluth, Missabe & Northern, 
electrically throughout. This trip is for arriving at 
final conclusions. It is proposed to secure power from 
the water of the Great Northern Power Company, and 
put in 1800 horse-power alternating single phase locomo- 
tives of the type just installed at Baltimore, and dis- 
card steam locomotives between main line terminals. 
This will be by far the greatest development ever made 
in transportation by electricity, as the two roads haul up 
to 2,000,000 tons a month for an average distance of 75 
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The General Electric Company have just mad 
figures for converting the entire main ore line of t! 
Great Northern road from Mesaba range terminals 
Duluth from steam to electric, basing the bid on bot 
electricity from a central steam turbine plant and fro 
the water of the power company. D. E. W. 
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New England Foundrymen Visit the Sturtevan: 
Foundry, 

The New England Foundrymen’s Association visit 
the new plant of the B. F. Sturtevant Company at Hy 
Park, Mass., on October 14, as the guests of the compan 
who wished to give the members the opportunity to s 
the model foundry in operation. 

The Foundrymen’s Association have prepared tly 
winter programme, which is announced in calendar for 
as follows: November 11, two papers by Thomas D. Wes 
of Sharpsville, Pa., subjects, “ Bottom of a Green San 
Mold,” and “ Top of a Green Sand Mold;* December §) 
papers by Edgar 8S. Cook, president and general manage) 
of the Warwick Iron & Steel Company, to be announced 
and by Archer Brown of Rogers, Brown & Co., on “ Boom: 
and Reactions in Iron;” January 138, annual meeting, a 
which it is expected that W. H. Pfahler of Philadelphia 
one of the officers of the National Civic Federation, wil 
speak; February 10, papers by A. E. Outerbridge, Jr., o 
Philadelphia, on “ Science in the Foundry,” and by Dr 
Richard Moldenke of the American Foundrymen’s Asso 
ciation, on “Testing Cast Iron;” March 9, papers b: 
Herbert E. Field of Ansonia, Conn., secretary of thi 
metallurgical section of the American Foundrymen’s As 
sociation, subject to be announced later, and by Pau! 
Kreuzpointner of the Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, on “ Trade Education for the Foundry;” Apri 
13, paper by O. B. Briggs of Minneapolis, Minn., of the 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, on “ The Foun 
dry Proprietor’s Relations with His Apprentices.” 


American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association, 
The fifteenth annual meeting of the American Boilet 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held November 10 
to 183 at Chattanooga, The Committee on Ente: 
tainment of Delegates is as follows: GC. J. Hartmai 
chairman, Philadelphia; M. Lewellyn, secretary and treas 
urer, Chattanooga; F. R. Chase, Philadelphia; O. Dun 
ley, Chicago; W. H. S. Baterman, Philadelphia; M. | 
Cole, Newnan, Ga.; George R. Lombard, Augusta, Ga 
A. DD. Schofield, Macon, Ga.; John Rourke, Savannali 
Ga.; J. D. Smith, Charleston, 8S. C.; Daniel Shea, Mem 
phis, Tenn.; J. fk. Casey and M. G. Weidner, Chattanooga 
The programme for the entertainment of the delegates is 
as follows: 


Tenn. 


November 10, Tuesday afternoon, a _ trolle) 
excursion over the city, and at night a card party; No 
vember 11, Wednesday afternoon, various manufacturing 
interests in the city will be inspected, and in the evening 
i banquet will be given; November 13, Friday, trip t 
Chickamauga Park and lunch in the afternoon. The of 
ficers of the association are as follows: President, Jol 
O’Brien, St. Louis; vice-presidents, Robert Monroe, Jr 
Pittsburgh; Samuel Borger, Columbus, Ohio; J. M. Robin 
son, Boston; M. F. Cole, Newnan, Ga., and J. F. Case 
Chattanooga ; secretary, J. D. Farasey, Cleveland; treas 
urer, Joseph Wengler, St. Louis. 
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Enormous damage to property was caused by tl 
unprecedented rainfall of last Thursday and Frida: 
which covered an area extending from Maine to Virgini 
but, fortunately, not more than 150 miles into the i! 
terior. The precipitation was tropical in charact« 
amounting to nearly 8 inches in 24 hours along the Ne 
Jersey coast. Railroad service on the best appoint: 
lines was seriously interrupted by floods. Numero 
bridges were destroyed by the swollen rivers, and in son 
localities the bursting of dams added to the devastatio' 
Paterson and Passaic, N. J., suffered greater losses th: 
any other cities. Thousands of people were render 
homeless in Paterson. 
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Prominent Feature of Our Foreign Commerce. 


Some interesting features of our international trade 
re disclosed in the August statement of imports and 
‘xports just issued by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce. One prominent point is that 
he importations of manufactured goods for the month 
if August were the largest of any month in the history 
of the country, exceeding by $640,000 the previous high 
record, which was made in April, 1897, on the eve of the 
passage of the Dingley Tariff bill. At that time, it will 
be remembered, large importations of woolens and other 
ticles upon which duties were increased by the pas 
sage of this act were rushed into the country to fore 
stall the advance. 

Another noteworthy fact is the light shed by the 
statement on the steady falling off in customs receipts 
during the present fiscal year as compared with the cor 
responding months a year ago. It is seen that while 
there was a slight increase in the total value of all im 
ports during August as compared with the corresponding 
month last year, there was a marked falling off in the 
dutiable goods. During August this year duties were 
assessed upon goods valued at upward of $47,000,000, 
while goods valued at over $35,000,000 were admitted 
free of customs, while in August last year duties were as 
sessed upon imports valued at considerably over $50,- 
000,000, while $28,500,000 of imports were admitted duty 
free. One of the most important factors contributing to 
this change has been the repeal of the duty upon tea. In 
\ugust a year ago the Government received in round 
figures $1,679,000 from tea imports. It would be inter 
esting to know how much, if any, consumers have been 
benefited by the repeal of the duty. It is well known to 
tea importers that a large majority of the tea received 
in this country is of the lower grades, and it is possible 
that consumers may have reaped a benefit in quality it 
not in price. These facts, however, are not revealed in 
statistical tables. 

Another important factor in reducing the Govern 
ment revenue from importations is the decrease in the 
value of sugar, mainly raw importdtions, from, in round 
figures, $7,400,000 in August last year to $5,360,000 dur- 
ing August this year. The decrease in the importations 
of iron and steel from $4,123,314 during August last 
year to $3,440,100 during August this year has also been 
among the important contributing elements to the same 
result. 

The increase in merchandise free of duty tmported 
during August is accounted for largely by the heavier 
movement of coffee, which has doubtless been attracted 
by a less depressing market than existed a year or so 
ago. The importations of this staple increased from 
about $3,979,000 to $4,848,000. But the factor to which 
special attention is due is the increase from a little over 
$500,000 to over $2,600,000 in the importations of articles 
produced in the United States and previously exported. 
Prominent among such importations has been the raw 
cotton sent abroad and returned to the American mar- 
ket because of the corner in that staple which has been 
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one of the most potent influences in checking the nor- 


mal tlow of trade during the present memorable year. 


The total importations into the United States for the 
eight months of the present calendar year, ending with 
August 31, were valued at upward of $677,000,000, being 
about $62,500,000 greater than during the corresponding 
period last year. Free and dutiable goods showed like 
increases during this period. Probably the most inter- 


esting feature is the movement in what is known as man 


ufacturers’ materials, including raw material and inter- 
mediate products of manufacture Imports of these 
partly manufactured goods amounted to $323,293,090, 
being 47.74 per cent. of the total importations. Last 
vear the importations of manufacturers’ materials were 
16.62 per cent. of the total imports 


The export movement has also presented some fea 
tures peculiarly distinctive of the current calendar year. 
For the eight months ending August 31 the exports were 
valued in round numbers 
something over $803,000,000 during the same period in 
1902. The largest increase of any one class was in the 
products of agriculture, which were over $502,000,000, 
compared with less than $459,000,000 last year. The ex- 
ports of agricultural products during the month of 
August, however, fell far below the level of the corre 
sponding month last year, being only 48.30 per cent. of 
the total exports in August this year, against 54.62 per 
cent. during August in 1902. Here again are revealed 
the pernicious effects of excessive speculation in both 
breadstuffs and cotton. The figures are silently eloquent 
on this topic, the exports of breadstuffs falling from 
$19,917,000 in August last year to about $13,650,000 in 
August this year, while the exports of cotton fell from 
$6,496,000 to $1,999,000 The September figures, too, 
when published, are likely to réveal similar unfavorable 
comparisons in this respect, judging from the present 
tendency of prices of all agricultural products. Cotton, 
however, is now moving to the outports, and prices of 
wheat and corn are reaching a level which will be more 
attractive to exporters All the foreign exchange mar- 
kets show the effect of anticipated increases in the sup- 
ply of commercial bills drawn against these commodities. 
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German Factory Regulations as to Children 
and Women. 


The paternalism of the German Government, dis 


played in many things, is perhaps most conspicuous in 


its scheme of factory regulation for the safeguarding of 
the interests of labor. Along these lines its progress 


toward socialism has been more pronounced than might 
have been expected, considering the general attitude of 
the Emperor toward movements much less destructive of 
monarchical and feudal traditions than this is likely to 
prove. The State seems to discover a duty in the regula- 
tion of factories in the interest of the wage earning class, 
and to assert the right of so doing—possibly with a view 
to diminishing the burdens of pauperism which in one 
way or another the State must ultimately bear. At the 
same time it has been necessary to conserve the indus 
tries of Germany with great care. The country is not 
rich in natural resources, and its manufacturing pros 
neritv depends in so large a degree upon favoring arti 
ficial conditions that consideration for the interests of 
labor could not be carried so far as to discourage its em 
ployment. In these respects the Emperor has not been 
able to make good the somewhat extravagant promises 
with which he began his reign. It was thought at the 
time that he was more influenced by sentiment than by 
sound considerations of business in his plans of indus- 
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trial revolution in the interest of the working people ; 
but in making promises in the first flush of royal and im- 
perial authority an enthusiastic young man should nots 
be taken too Seriously. That the German Emperor was 
hot is perhaps to his advantage. 

It is contrary to the German law to employ children 
in any industria] occupation under the age of 13 years. 
Their employment is then permissible only if the condi- 
tions are such that they are no longer able to attend 
school. Whether they are able or hot is decided by the 
School inspector on the evidence presented to him con 
cerning the circumstances of the child and the ability 
of those responsible for its maintenance. Those put 
{0 work between the ages of 13 and 14 may work not more 
than six hours a day, and the tasks given them must be 
such as they can perform without physical impairment, 
The number of children thus employed in Germany at the 
last official census was only 9454. The home employment 
of young children is also regulated by law, and such law 
is very rigidly and impartially enforced, 

At the age of 14 a child is exempt from the obligation 
to attend school. except in the case of boys, who are re- 
quired to give a few hours a week to the work of the 
‘ continuation schools,” where such schools are provided. 
At this age both boys and girls enter the Fabriken in 
large numbers, but between the ages of 14 and 16 they 
belong in a class by themselves and are subject to special 
regulations. They may not be employed in certain trades 
at all nor in any trades for more than ten hours a day. 
They are not allowed to work on Sundays, or holidays, or 
during hours appointed for religious instruction : nor 
Shall they be denied release from work When they ean 
show that such release is desired for confirmation, con- 
fession or communion, Their working day must not be- 
£in earlier than 5.30 a.m., nor continue later than 8.30 
p.m. If they are required to work more than eight hours 
in the 24. they must have an hour of rest at noon and 
half hour recesses during forenoon and afternoon. No 
continuous spell of work may exceed four hours. During 
such rest periods any participation in the work of the 
factory is forbidden. Even to remain in the shops is 
Permissible only when all Operations are Suspended or 
the young People have no other place to £0. These regy- 
lations apply to both boys and girls. 

After the age of 18 young people are Subject to no 
Special protection. It is required, however, that all who 
Work for wages under the age of 21 shall be provided 
With a work book, in Which are entered name, date of 
birth, nature of employment, date of employment, wages, 
and all other barticulars heeded to establish the fact of 
compliance with or violation of the law. If discharged. 
the reason ust be entered in the register, and if this 
reason is insufficient or unsatisfactory, a police investi- 
gation will follow very quickly, Between 18 and 21 the 
hormal boy, who is not physically unfit, is taken into 
the army, Whether he thereafter returns to the practice 
of the trade he has learned depends largely upon whether 
he can get an appointment in the Government Service, If 
not, he may do so reluctantly, It has been Suggested 
that, in its solic itude for the Welfare of the young of both 
sexes, the military consideration is predominant. That 
it has Weight may be assumed without too great a Stretch 
of the imagination. 

The factory regulations concerning women were 
doubtless prompted by considerations of humanity. Fe. 
males must not be employed at any kind of mechanical] 
work before 5.30 4.m., or after 8.30 pm. On Saturdays 
and. on the eye of holy days their work must cease at 
5.80 p.m. They must hot work more than eleven hours on 


ordinary days and ten hours on Saturdays, or on the 
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days preceding holy days. Every woman must hay, 
hour hooning, and if she has a family and a house 
{0 look after she nay Claim an additional half. }), 
Every woman elployed must have a work book, suc! 
the law prescribes in the case of the young of both se 
and this must record every essential fact needed to s] 
compliance with the law. Special rules are establis 
for the } votection of women in certain industries yw} 
are classed as dangerous trades, 

These are humane and reasonable laws, from the ¢; 
nan point of view, Ty is interesting to speculate, howe, 
What would be the average Working hours for wou 
and children in Fabriken, Which has a somewhat broai 
meaning than the English word factory, if they were | 
limited by Statute, 
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America’s Foreign Trade. 


There seems to be an unalterable impression abro; 
that this country has scored a Signal failure in a gigant 
attempt to capture control of the markets of the worl 
for manufac tured goods. That it has not made any sy 
conquest is evident to any one who will Study the st; 
tistics of international] trade. That any serious effo, 
Was ever made to do this, or that it was ever conte 
plated by representative American producers, there is 1, 
evidence to show. However, a correspondent of the Lon 
don Times feels moved to congratulate his countryme 
On the defeat of our plans in the following somewh; 
extravagant language : - 

To my mind nothing is clearer than that whatever chances 
Americans had at one time for getting, slowly but surely, 
paying foreign trade in Manufactured Products have been los 
for the present—first through ignorance in not knowing o 
learning the conditions existing in foreign countries ; second 
by trying to make a place for their products in crowded com 
inunities. whos people had great experience and ample capita 
instead of outside and neutral markets: third, by their in 
ability to seek or take advice from those who knew or had 4 
chance to know ; fourth, by the inopportuneness of the effort 
and, as if there were not enough, fifth and last, by rushing 
blindly into combinations, many of which were purely specula 
tive, and then Proceeding to advertise al] Over the world thej; 
intention to take everything and leave nothing for anybody) 
else rhe thundering in the index has not left much for the 
text to say or threaten, and little for its authors to do. 


Unless we fail to remember the essential facts of t} 
case, most of the talk about the conquest of the world's 
inwrkets by the manufacturers of this country originate! 
in England. The whole British nation was thrown inj 
What it would colloquially describe as q “ blue funk ” }) 
the fear that our wonderfy] manufacturing developmen! 
Was about to make this country the natural source of 
Supply for pretty much everything needed at home o 
abroad. Some effort was made to Stimulate interes 
among our manufacturers in Seeking foreign markets 
and a number of export journals were established, whi 
may have Colveyed to the casual reader the impressio) 
that the octopus of American enterprise was throwir 
out its tentacles to every corner of the globe and ea; 
turing everything in sight. Meanwhile the Americ: 
manufacturer was hot manifesting any great excit 
ment. It suited him very well to export his surplus wh: 
he had one, and to name special export prices when 
do so tended to protect his domestic trade. During t! 
past three years, however, the question of foreign tra: 
has had very little interest for any one except thos 
who, like some of the cotton goods manufacturers of t! 
South, made Wholly for export. When his producti 
facilities were taxed to the breaking point to meet the 
mands of his home market, and his order books we 
written up for Six to nine Months ahead, the Americ 
Manufacturer said and thought very little about export 


Some imaginative promoter may have talked for pub 


cation rather more freely about the capture of the world 
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el trade by his corporation than was altogether wise 


modest, but what he said on this subject seemed very 


screet and temperate compared with w 


English newspaper writers prompted them 


» expansion of American trade 
We incline to the belief that the English 


ws we have quoted is wrong in ey ry 


inion, This country has not lost any ch 


d of building up a formidable export t 


} 
blk 


il 


THE 


the fea: 
> SAV abou 
ter wh 
‘ } 
is ii 
LLC ey 
de, for tl 


ason that it has not in many years seri usly sought it 


d could not have taken care of it had it « 


he danger to be apprehended from Ameri 
ion did not exist at all when 1 Inglis 

: nie stricken on account of it. Now that 
m concerning it is passing, it promises t 


dable. 


how running at high pressure, and every 


Kverything in the industries of 


ng organization is keyed up to concert pit 


« home demand decline and stocks begi 


ome this w 


become for 
iis country 
manufactur 


h Should 


to accumu 


ite, very little disposition will be shown to disband su 


vanizations and to close works 
thundering” and no “ threatening.” but 
‘portation by the shipload, and not many 
made. When our people “ 


} 


re quite practical—almost as much si 


ishmen. 


~*~ 


There 


will be n 
there will he 
mistakes will 
get down to business ” th 


indeed, as Ei 


[aster Steam Boiler Makers’ Association. 


The second annual convention of the Master Steam 


boiler Makers’ Association met at the Palmer Houss 


(‘hicago, October 7, 8,9 and 10 (bout 100 delegates fron 


all parts of the United States and Canada 


were presen 


The association was called to order Wedne sday mol 


ng by T. C. Best, president of the organ 
vhich Dr. Howard SS. 


the city of Chicago, welcomed the delegates 


Che principal topic of discussion was “ M 


papers on this subject by Wm. Renshaw. su 


motive power, ITllinois Central Railway 


‘Quayle, superintendent motive power. Chicag 


> 


vestern Railway, 


showed an increase in membe rship during the 


OD to 115. 
The Wednesday afternoon session was 
the reports of committees on question 


the last meeting. The committee selected 


the deterioration of material were vive nan 


time. 


The Thursday and Friday sessions wer 


the reading of papers and discussion of 


presented by the delegates The following 


Shall We Determine the Safe Working Stea 
by J. B. Holloway, city boiler inspector, 


« Hudson River Railroad. Green Island, N. 


being read The se reti 


1 ft 
Mik, al 


Taylor, Prosecuting Attorney 


to the ¢i 


ve Powe} 


perintende 


extension 


<iven: “ How Shall Boiler Inspection be Made, 


nd Rob 


> & Nort 


ryv’s repoi 


given over t 
brought up a 


report on 


and How 


Pressure?” 
OS Angeles, 
Cal.; “ Why Stay Bolts Break.” by D. G. Foley, 
Y 


Delawa 
per \\ I 


Horsley ; “Is It Good Practice to Bush Stay Bolt Hol 


on the Outside Sheet, and How Should They 
by T. A. Jameson, Southern Railway. Kno 


Boilers?” by C. L. Baumberg. Terminal 
Louis, Mo.; “ Which Is the Best Material 


| 
Lao omoti 


be Bushed ¢ 
xville, Tenn 
“Why Do Tubes Leak in the Bottom Center 
Chan Any Other Portion of the Flue Sheet in 


> 


cows Mor 


1\ 


Railroad, S 


‘or a Boile 


[ron or Steel; and What Tensile Strength Do You Recom 
H. L. Wr: 


nend for the Various Parts of Same?” by 
ten, superintendent, S. 
“Should Crown Bar Braces be ‘Tight or | 
\. Mayer, Southern Railway, Atlanta, Ga 


the Flat Ends of Braces be Applied in Order to Place 
«n Equal Shearing Strain Upon Each Rivet?” 


I‘letcher, Canadian Foundry Company, Tor 


“ What Causes the Grooving of Sheets Just Above the 
Mud Ring of Locomotive Boilers, and Can T! 
the Water’ 


vented by the Application of a Chemical in 


Freeman Sons Ra 


ine, Wis 
ose?” by F 
low Should 


Oe dad 


mto, Canada: 


lis be Pr 


by J. Wolfenden. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail 
“Why Flues Leak, 


road, Milwaukee, Wis. : 





and How 


ol 
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Boiler Inspection Should be Made. by Stephen Christie, 


chief boiler inspector, Fidelity & Casua ty Company, St 
Paul, Minn.; “ What ¢; s Front and Back Flue Sheets 
to Bulge In and Out?” by BF. A. Batchman, Lake Shor 
& Michigan Southern, Elkhart lnd.; “What Causes 


Side Sheets of Fire Boxes in Boilers to 


Crack by J. ] llogan tel on Lop & Santa I: 
Railroad, Fort Madison. Iown What Caus Llorizontal 
fubular Boilers » Bag? by J. H. Fahey, J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine (% pany, Racine, Wis “What Is 
the Best Method to Brace ¢ Stay the Segment or Sten 
Space of a Boil by Wm. Shoemaker, Hibben Boil 
Works, South Chicago, Ik: “ What Is the Pro 
Amount of Water Space In the Leg of a Locomotive Ty] 


of Boiler?” by I \. Lindermann, Michigan Central Rai 
road, Jackson, Mie] 


Discussion of a number of the questions was carried 
over until the morning session of Saturday The 


mainder of Saturday’s session was devoted to the trans 


action of old and new business. s e changes being made 
in the by-laws 

With the exception of four of the five vice presidents 
the oftices of wl hh we re discont nued the office rs of th 


; another term. The 
are as follows: T. C. Best, president: Wm. M. Wilsot 
Vice-pre sident; Geo. M. ¢ lark, secre ary, ang a. Zz. Boyce 
treasurer, all of Chicago The next convention will be 


held at St. Louis, Mo., during the first week ih Septem 


The conventio had its social as well as business fe 


tures On Thursday eveni the delegates in ai body 


listened to Brooke’s Band at the Colise um Gardens On 


lriday afternoon, by invitation Armour & Co. and 
Libby, MeNeil & Libby, an inspection was made of tl 
stockyards, and on Friday evening the visitors attended! 


Studebaker Theater 


Consolidated Lake Superior’s Reorganization 


Plan. 


The new re eanizations plan proposed by the Phila 


pie t I 
delphia Stockholders’ Committee but dependent upon 
the completion ol an arrangement with the Speyer Syn 


dicate, will place the Consolidated Lake Superior Com 
pany under the new name of the Lake Superior Cor 
poration, and ‘ovides for the issue of $40,000,000 new 
stock and an issue of $10,000,000 bonds, of which $2.857. 
OOO will be retained in the treasury Che stock division 
is to be as follows: Fourteen million dé llars exchange 
able for $28,000,000. preferred of the present company, 
With a $3 assessment ; $18,000,000 exchangeable for $72, 
000,000 common of the present colupany, with a $3 as 
Sessment; $5,857,000 to go as a bonus to the underwrit 
Ing syndicate, and $2,142,900, being 30 per cent. of the 
amount of bonds issued, a bonus accony nying those se 


curities. 


It is propose that the mderwi ng syndicate, ir 
which stockholders e invited to participate, is to pay 
S5.000.000 for »s k In the new « ny and $5,000,000 
for $7,148,000 bonds at 70 \fter the underwriting is 
completed the nds will be offered t he stockholders 


on the same terms 

This financial reconstruction. has been said, is de 
pendent upon the lefinite postponement of the pro 
posed sale to sa sty the claim of the syndicate headed 
by Speyer & Co., or upon some arrangement whereby the 


sale may be abandoned through an exte) sion of the so 


called Speyer loan until such time t may be taken up 
by the reorganiz company Negotiations looking to 
some such arrangement ars i to be the all important 
thing at present, and are attended by difficulties, which 


center in the position taken by the banl ing house itself 


A membe r if spe ver & Co has st ited that the firm: 


are ready personally to retire from the syudicate at any 
time when their share in the svndi ute loan is satis 
fied, if the other interests involved are willing to have 


such action taken as a part of a plan for the extension of 
their own claims. It is specifi lly denied that Speyer 
& Co. have consented to an indefinite postponement of 
the sale. 
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Canadian Notes. 





Preferential Trade Sentiment, 


Toronto, October 10, 1903.—-At the moment one of 
the chief topics of commer inl interest here is the Glas- 
gow speech of Joseph Chamberlain. In that utterance 
are enumerated the articles on which the ex-Secretary 
for the Colonies would have the United Kingdom dis 
tribute its preference favors to the other parts of the 
Empire. The articles in question are wheat, flour, 
cheese, butter, meats (except bacon), fruits and wine. 
To no country under the British flag should this selec- 
tion be more satisfactory than to Canada, and it would 
almost seem that Mr. Chamberlain had the Dominion’s 
advantage uppermost in his mind when he made the 
choice. For Canada’s actual production of all these com 
modities is large, and its potential production is enor 
mous. No other group of British provinces can con 
tribute so liberally under every one of these heads. With 
the proposed wheat preference of 2 shillings a quarter, 
which is equivalent to 6 cents a bushel, the Canadians 
would be well satisfied. Grain exporters at Winnipeg. 
Fort William, Toronto and Montreal have expressed 
themselves in interviews as thoroughly pleased with that 
detail. From the farmers, of course, there could be no 
complaint. With both sides of the proposed arrange- 
ment they would be content. A British preference on 
their wheat, meat, butter, cheese and fruit would be 
most acceptable to them, and scarcely less so would be 
the reciprocal admission into Canada of British manu- 
factured goods. Higher prices for the produce they 
have to sell and lower prices for the merchandise they 
have to buy would suit the husbandmen exactly. 

But the farmers and wheat exporters are not the 
only parties concerned. The Canadian manufacturers 
have an interest in the matter. They are enthusiastic 
for a British preference on Canadian foodstuffs, for they 
believe that that would tend to center in Canada the busi- 
ness of purveying for the United Kingdom. The more 
numerous and prosperous the farmers the better for the 
manufacturers. So the latter applaud the idea of a pref- 
erence in Canada’s favor. But the other side of the 
quid pro quo scheme does not commend itself to them. 
They do not see why they should be sacrificed for the 
development of the agricultural resources of Canada or 
for the consolidation of the Empire. In short, they do 
not approve the idea of a further Canadian preference 
to Great Britain. That they showed in the tariff resolu- 
tions passed at the recent annual meeting of their as- 
sociation, resolutions which were published in The Iron 
Age. ‘Their views on the point have found further ex- 
pression to the same effect in the interviews given to 
newspapers by prominent individuals in the manufac- 
turing industries. 

Of all the manufacturers whose views on the Cham- 
berlain programme have thus been quoted, none is more 
competent to speak the sense of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association on the subject than P. W. Ellis of 
Toronto, one of its former presidents and now chairman 
of its Parliamentary Committee. He says the British 
manufacturers cannot expect any more favors from Can 
ada. There are two or three lines, indeed, in which he 
thinks the duties should be increased as against Great 
Britain. Instead of increasing the existing preference 
to Britain Mr. Ellis would have the Canadian Govern- 
ment raise its general tariff so high as to bar out manu- 
factured goods from non-British countries. On those 
high rates he would have a discoupt in favor of the 
United Kingdom. The effect, as he calculates, would be 
that Canada would import much less manufactured 
stuff than it does now, and that what it did import 
would come almost wholly from Britain, that country’s 
sales being largely augmented thereby. He considers it 
preferable that Canada contribute liberally to the cost 
of maintaining the British navy rather than open its 
market to British manufactures. 

W. K. MeNaught of Toronto, another ex-president of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and at present 
chairman of the Tariff Committee of that body, had this 
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to say on the subject of Mr. Chamberlain’s Glasgow 
Greenock speeches : 

I think the Chamberlain plan would be of great ber 
Canada, and it would pay Canada to have an expert 
ment—not a political readjustment of the tariff, whi 
reorganize it on a thoroughly business basis, with the 
of first protecting Canadian industries even against Gr 
ain, and, second, to help trade with the mother count 
believe that much can be done by such a re adjustment 
the purchases of lines of goods not made to any extent 
ada could be thrown into the mother country. For in 
steel rails come into Canada duty free The preference 
case is futile. But place a duty of $15 a ton on st 
with the 33 1-3 per cent preference to tritain, and it 
mean something. 

As for Canadian manufacturers, well, we're here W 
hetween $500,000,000 and $600,000,000 invested. It Ww 
be in the interests of Canada that we be wiped out W 
want British preference if we have to pay too dear f 
whistle. If it would kill the manufacturers it would be 
bargain. ‘Therefore, I say we should have enough 
protect us even against Britain. If we are to be killed it 
no difference to us whether It is by a Yankee or by a Br 

German Surtax. 

The Canadian surtax on German goods came 
effect on the 1st inst. Articles that came in free 
Germany before are still free, but upon all other art 
of German origin the duty now collected is one-t! 
more than the general rate. The act thus retali: 
upon Germany for its increased tariff rates upon ©: 
dian grain was passed about five months ago in the | 
ent session of Parliament In the long interval bets 
its enactment and enforcement there was a heavy in 
tation of dutiable German goods. One vessel carr) 
a cargo of this class of freight arrived barely in tim: 
escape the increase. Besides the goods delivered 
orders, there was a considerable quantity sent forw 
on consignment. 

Montreal is the chief port of entry, and the arris 
there afford a fair criterion of the country’s importati 
as a whole. In the opinion of Robert White, the colle 
of customs there, the surtax will not greatly diminish t 
volume of imports from Germany, &8 the taxed arti 
are largely such as the public will buy, even at so 
advance on the prices they have been accustomed 
On cutlery and hardware articles usually brought fr 
Germany it is felt that the new duties will not be | 
hibitive. They will lessen the profits of sellers, perh 
increase the cost to buyers, and certainly increase 
revenue. It is riot to be forgotten that steel rails, of wh 
large quantities have been imported from German) 
the last year or two, are still on the free list for 
nations, Germany included. The $7 duty provided for 
the early part of this session——at the same time, in fi 
as the German surtax—is not to come into effect until | 
Canadian production of rails suffices for the home « 
mand. When the duty does become effective it will 
one-third more on German rails than on those from 
United States or other foreign countries—that is, wh 
the general duty will be $7 a ton, it will be one-third | 
than this on British rails and one-third more on Gert 
rails. But the prospect of such a Canadian product 
as the terms of this tariff provision call for is not 
bright as it seemed a while ago. The Dominion Iro! 
Steel Company’s rail mill is to be a comparatively su 
one, and it is not a certainty that it will be built for s 
time. The rail plant at Sault Ste. Marie may be k 
idle a long time by the financial difficulties of the | 
prietary company and by litigation over the settlement 


Midland Furnace Ore Su pply 


Thomas J. Drummond of Montreal, a director of 
Canada Iron Furnace Company, was in Toronto s 
days ago, where he met Mr. Clergue. It was suppos 
that the interview might have something to do with 
Helen mine, whose closing might affect operations at 
Canada Iron Furnace Company’s Midland Furnace. 
Drummond stated for publication, however, that the s 
ation at Sault Ste. Marie would not make the sligh 
difference to the Midland Furnace, which “was sta! 
before the Helen mine was operated, and when 
American ore was in sight.” He said: “If the He 
mine is again operated, or if some other Canadian 
equally good is offered on satisfactory terms, we will 
course, give it the preference. But in the meantime 
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e American ore, ‘and the Sault troubles will not 


Midland.” 





Studying Canada’s Bounty System 

New South Wales, is in 

in studying the system of protecting the iron and 

Ile is 
es and the Esbank ILron 
Wales. The 

m and steel is what chiefly 


Sandford of Sycine v, 
he chief proprietor of the Esbank 
Works 


relating to Db 


ndustries. 
Canadian law unties 
interests him He was 
onto a few days ago, after visiting the Dominion 
& Steel Company’s works. He is also to examine 
m and steel works at Sault Ste. Marie. “ We are 
said Mr. Sandford, “to get the Australian Gov 


ent to give us a bonus on iron and steel, and I am 
ul that our efforts will be successful Australia bas 
nded mineral resources, which have never been 
d. Her population is increasing, but Australia, with 


is mineral wealth, does not manufacture one pound 
el, for the 


wouring steel 


iwland and Germany 


Australia 


} 
simple reason that E1 
and 


dumping ground for their 


into the country using 


convenient sulplus ou 


( \ ( 


—_ 


Association of Pittsburgh. 


Manufacturers’ 


the Manufacturers’ Association of Pittsburgh, com 
d of the leading foundry and machine shop operators 
he Pittsburgh district, gave a dinner in the Union 
Building, on Monday evening, 


large turn out of members, abou 


ib, Frick 


e was a 


s being represented. The report of George Mesta 
sident of the association, was submitted It was 
rely historical. The following is the portion treatin 


st year: 
1902, the International Association of Ma 


sts made a demand as follows: 


In June, 
*On and after July 
me but union men of good standing shall be employed ; 
shall be paid; all 


and half, and d 


overtime 


uble 


advance of 10 per cent 


ll be paid for at the rate of time 


e for Sundays and legal holidays.’ 


‘After receiving this demand a ¢all 


Was sent out to 
manufacturers for a meeting, June 13, at the Chamber 
suilding. <A 


iin formed, and after a full discussion of the d 


Commerce temporary organizat was 


inds 
ummittee of five was appointed to take up the question 
h the machinists, with full power to act \ number 
ueetings of the manufacturers was held to hear the 
and on June 30 the committees 


with the m 


orts of the committee, 


iched an agreement achinist or one year 
ich called for an advance of 5 per cent., instead of 
per cent., and also that the shops should not be union 
d, but 


inged. 


that the general condition should remain un 


The 
inding committee during the term of 


committee of five was continued Ss a 
ontract, to ad 
that might arise during 


The 


and the committee wa 


st any difference of opinion 


year in regard to the contract. agreement was 
ed up to by 


led together a few times to adjust differences 


both sides, s only 


In one 


se, however, the question had to be referred to arbitra 


n for settlement. 


“On June 18 of the same year the molders also made 


demand for an incrense of the minimum from $3 to 


general ad 


~U per day and 10 per cent ance { com 


ttee was also appointed to take up the question with 


e molders, and an agreement was reached for one 
1ich called for 


and an advance ol 


year 
the- minimum rate to remain the same 


instead of 30 


20 cenis per day, 
nts, 


“ All this was done without any permanent 


nm. No further meetings were held until April of this 
ar, when a demand for increase in wages, and many 
her things,,was made by the pattern makers, molders 
id machinists About this time some of the manufac 
irers again began to realize that it was tin to have 


permanent organization, and in this room, 
the name ‘The Manufacturers’ 


irgh’ 


Association of 


was adopted and a_ permanent 


med. 
“The association then took up the demands made by 





ie pattern makers, molders and machinists, and the re 
ult was that and 





agreements were reached 








contracts 
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signed with molders and machinists, but no agreement 
uld be reached with the pattern 1 <ers ho went out 
mn strike on May 1S ( ssociat ! l ‘ ld to 
et in new men { SSis he emibe \ Vv oway 
il none of the shops wer usl mad ed Aft 
being out on strike for 90 days, they asked to go back at 
the same wages, but the as cMition fused this. as most 


of the shops were well filled with nonunion men at lower 


wages than they were paying pattern makers before the 


strike. A few days ago they decided their case was hoy 
ied off 


had it not been for the 


less, and the strike was decl: 


“TIT feel confident, Manufactur 


ers’ Association, the molders and machinists would have 


sotten all they asked for and the pattern makers would 


have won their strik« 


The association expects to accomplish good results 
in addition to adjusting labor trouble Ina short time we 
expect to have a uniform apprentice contra A commit 
tee has been appointed to take up this mattet rhe asso 
ciation also expects to prevent apprentices from leaving 

eir employers before the expiration of their time and 
sceking employment elsewhere at higher wages 


“Our association has also introduced a labor bureau. 


and many other things which our secretary will explain.” 
The report of F. H 
tion, 
~ At A 


the organization was 


MSSOCISA 


Zimmers, secret try of the 
was also read, and is in part as follows 
held at the Union Club, May 8, 


completed 


meeting 1LO0O38 


by the election 


of the 
George Mesta, president; T. W. Frank, 
A. Speer, treasurer; Executive Com 
W. H. MeFadden, John Jackson, G. E 


Stewart Johnston. 


following officers 
vice-president - Jos. 
mittee: Brush and 


“The association started-with a membership roll of 


7. The meeting adjourned, and at an 
held 
tary 


902 and 905, 


executive meeting 


immediately after a secretary and assistant seer 


were elected. As a home for the association Rooms 


Lewis Block, were selected and furnished 


equipped with telephones, &e¢ and were occupied 


and ready for business on May 20. In connection with 
its other business it was decided to form a labor bureau. 
We started with 


present have 46 


ind in July this was put in operation 
5150 operatives, and at the firms, repre 
senting 6319 operatives 

‘The labor bureau is a new institution in Pittsburgh 
and is modeled somewhat after the kindred association in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, National 
Metal Trades 

The objects of 


managed by our friends the 


Association. 
the bureau are l. To have a com 


] 


plete record of all employees of the members of our asso 


ciation in ecard file indexes, giving their names, addresses. 


age, married or single, nationality and specialty, with a 
learned their trade 


worked. 2. The card file 


record of where they ind where they 
indexes are 


and by 


have arranged 


ilphabetically under firms hames. The unem 


1 


ployed are also arranged alphabetically, so that a minute’s 


notice will show where a inan is working and at what 
branch of the business. If he is unemployed we have his 
name and address and where he worked last (if em 
ployed by our members) It is hardly necessary to 


speak of the advantage of this system to an assembly of 


employers of labor like this.” 


\ddresses were also made by a number of officials of 


and metal trades’ associations 


An address of 


the members was delivered by E. F. Du 


associations 


( inploye rs’ 


from various cities particular interest te 
Brul, Commis 
the National Metal Trades’ Association. Cincin 
nati, Ohio. Mr. Du Brul pointed out the fact that his 


numbers the last 


sioner of 
association has grown rapidly in 
and 
trades, and the amount of good 


year 


or two now embraces members from nearly all 


accomplished in regulat- 
ing labor affairs has been very beneficial to the members. 
Mr. Du Brul’s address was listened to with a great deal 
John A missioner of the Na- 
Founders’ Detroit, Mich., made an 
narks Mr. Penton stated 
Birmingham, Ala., which 
ibout a year, was settled on Mon- 
day, October 12, by the 


of interest Pe nton, Con 


tional Association, 
address In the course of his re 
that a strike of the molders at 
had been going on for 


molders withdrawing their de 


inands and returning to work on the terms of their em 
ployers. A very interesting address was also made by 


Paul Blatchford, secretary of the Metal Trades’ Associa- 
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tion, Chicago. Mr. Blatchford pointed out in his address 
the great benefits that had been derived Wy the allied 
inanufacturers of Chicago in close operation with each 
other in handling labor troubles, and stated that only by 
close co-operation and assistance could manufacturers 
successfully handle the many labor troubles that are 
constantly coming up. <A short address was also made 
by Robert Munroe, Jr.. of the Boiler Manufacturers’ As 
sociation of Pittsburgh. Mr. Munroe gave a short ac 
count of a strike of the boiler makers in the Pittsburgly 
district which lasted about a month, and in which they 
were defeated by the united efforts of the boiler manufac 
turers. An interesting letter was read from W. H. Pfabh- 
ler of the Abram Cox Stove Company of Philadelphia. 

The officers of the Manufacturers’ Association are as 
follows: George Mesta, president; Isaac W. Frank, vice 
president; Joseph T. Speer, treasurer, and F. H. Zimmers, 
secretary. The councilors are W. H. McFadden, John 
Jackson, G. E. Brush and Stewart Johnston. The Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Pittsburgh, although organized 
a comparatively short time, has proved to be of great 
benefit, and the plans mapped out for its future, work 
promise to make it still more valuable. A number of 
concerns that are not now identified with it are expected 
tu become members in a short time. 

iinet cilia tela 
Trade Publications. 

It would materially assist us in preparing catalogue notices 

(/ manufacturers would indicate the new articles described. 


This would enable us to provide the latest information and 
ould be of more value to our readers. 


Rock Drills, made by the Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Colum 
bus, Ohio, are described in a late catalogue. The new Badger 
drill is strong enough to withstand long, continuous and hard 
usage, light enough to be easily handled, and so designed and 
constructed that it will do the greatest amount of work with 
the least expenditure of power ‘The valve is of the piston type, 
having ends of different diameters, and is made of stee! hard 


ened and ground to fit. Being balanced and free to move end- 
wise, as well as to rotate in the chest, it is subject to little or no 
wear. It has no mechanical connection with any other part of 
the machine here is a special bushing practically the entire 


length of the front head, which is easy on the piston rod and 
which, when worn too much for further use, can be renewed at 
much less expense than the cost of a new front head, and the 
change can be made in a few minutes. The rifle bar, ratchet 
and pawls are of hardened tool steel. 

“Switchboards” is the title of Bulletin No. 6 of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
iungravings and drawings are presented of the various styles of 
cabinets. The illustrations are accompanied by a number of 
standard equipments that have been made up from what ex 
perience ‘has shown to be most in demand and for the purpose 
of supplying standard switchboards on short notice. 

Small Lathe Motors, intended especially for the work of 
dentists and jewelers, have been designed by the Holtzer-Cabot 
Nileetric Company of Boston. Ali the inuer parts are carefully 
inclosed, making the motors dust and moisture proof. Five 
chucks are supplied with each motor—two threaded chucks, one 
with a right and one with a ieft thread, and three for hold- 
ing grinding stones of various sizes. The chuck is held by a 
‘arge, heavy thread of very few turns. It requires but an in 
stant to change chucks, and owing to the manner in which 
the shaft projects out into the body of the chuck it is impossible 
for the chuck to become loose and work off. 

Chucks.—The Butler Chuck Company of Greenfield, Mass., 
have added to their lines a chuck known as No. 4, which holds 
drills from 4, to 1 inch in diameter. This chuck does not differ 
n its mechanical principles from the smaller sizes which the 
company had previously manufactured, but is larger and de- 


signed to withstand the greatest possible strain that can be put 
upon a drill. The company report the following test and its 


results: Desiring to have the strength of the chuck tested by 
some lirm having heavier tools than any in the company’s own 
shop, they sent it to a well-known manufacturer of heavy radial 
drills who builds nothing smaller than a 6-foot radial of about 
17,000 pounds weight. the instructions were to crowd the test 
to the breaking point. Five 1-inch holes were drilled through 
1-inch cast iron in 8 to 10 seconds each. rive l-inch holes 
were drilled through 1%-inch machinery steel in 15 seconds 


cach. The lips of the drill were found to be worn entirely off. 
while the only apparent effect upon the chuck was a slight 
twisting of the tongue of the shank. A drill of standard make 
was used. The company are also getting out a chuck for black- 


niths’ and wagon makers’ use, known as the Quick Grip drill 


Shapers and Drilis.—A large catalogue has been received 
from Boynton & Plummer, Worcester, Mass., covering their 
shapers, drills, bolt cutting machines, portable forges, &c In 
heir automatic self raising quick return drill the feed screw 
has a small hole drilled its entire length Through this an ex 
iension from the spindle passes upward and projects through 
top sufficiently for a small spiral spring and compression 


ihe 
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collar to be attached Chis spring, being compressed suffici 
o overcome the slight friction of the feed screw in the feed 
compels the feed screw to turn with the spindle and run 
down with it whichever way the machine is turned ) 
ypwer end of the feed screw is placed a clamping collar 
projection engas in a slot in the frame of the drill. W 
ie clamping screw in this collar is tight the feed screw is 
vented from turning with the spindie and is actuated by 
feed nut and automatic feed lever. When the drill spindl 


been forced downward to the extreme limit a trip finger atta 
to the clamping screw comes in contact with a projection on 
frame of the drill and releases the clamping collar, permi 
he feed screw to revolve with the spind'e and return to 
starting point in a few revolutions. 

Drilling Machines.—Important improvements have | 
ecently made in the upright drills built by the Cincinnati M 
chine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. In their direct « 
nected motor driven drills the base is extended to receive a p 
estal on which the motor is mounted, and suitable gearing 
provided to run the driils at the proper speed. In their tax 
belt drive a suitable bracket is attached to the frame of 
drill, and on this the moto: 


and loose pulleys rheir compound table is particularly des 


is placed so as to belt to the tig 


able for jig and tool room work, as the piece can be clamp: 
on the table and brought to proper position to be drilled by th 
use of the cross and lateral feeds. By fitting a milling arbor 
the drill spindle this style of table allows milling and keyse 
ing io be done on work that cannot be done to advantage on 


milling machine. ‘Their geared revolving table is intended 
boring and chucking. The revolution of the table is accor 


plished independently of the regular driving arrangement of t 
machine by an extra countershaft and the necessary gearing 

Watson Motors and Generators.—The Mechanical A; 
pliance Company, Milwaukee, Wis., have issued Bulletin No 
54, which is devoted to showing various applications of the 
Watson multipolar motors and generators. Excellent illustra 
tions are given of their regular line of manufacture of standard 
vertical and back geared motors. This company have give! 
special attention to the employment of motors for the direct 
driving of various lines of tools and machines and are concen 
trating their energy upon the building of small units. The 
concluding line of the preface to their booklet is as follows 
‘We do not attempt to meet low prices by using inferior mat 
rial and workmanship, but by manufacturing in large quanti 
ties.” 

S. R. Church, dealer in pig iron, coke, fire brick, &¢., 307 
Sansome street, San Francisco, Cal., has issued a remarkable 
catalogue covering paintings, photographs, sketches and other 
exhibits in his basebail art gallery at 128 Geary street, San 
francisco. This is stated to be the only baseball art gallery in 
the world. The catalogue covers 242 separate items. 

The latest bulletins by the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., describe their large direct and alternating 
current generators for lighting and power, power factor indica 
tor for balanced systems, blower sets for air blast transformers 
and isolated plant switchboards of continuous current two-wire 
type. 

A booklet by the Mechanical Appliance Company, Milwaukee 
Wis., shows Watson electric motors applied to driving grinders 
fans, blowers, pumps, lathes and so on. 

A circular has been received from the Buffalo Steam Pump 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., describing the underwriter fire pump 
and duplex boiler feed pump. soth are of modern design 
strong, durable and reliable. 

Wyman & Gordon, Worcester, Mass., have issued another otf 
their charming series of short stories of engineers. The present 
essay deals with Alexander Lyman Holley, and most entertain 
ingly dweils upou his work in connection with the developme! 
of the steam engine and of the steel industry. 

Piain, painted, corrugated, black and galvanized roofing and 
siding are considered in the September list by the Bourne 
Fuller Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Anderson Feed Water Heater & Purifier Company, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, have prepared a pamphiet detailing the good ri 
sults following the use of their heaters and purifiers. 


—————_ ee 


A. M. Crane & Co., Incorporated, The Rookery, Chi 
cago, announce the resignation of A. M. Crane as presi 
dent and director, his interest having been purchased 
by C. R. Robinson and B. M. Gardner. Mr. Gardner has 
been elected president, and will also serve as treasurer is 
heretofore. The change in officers will cause no change 
in the business, which will be conducted as previously. 
or in the financial standing of the company, as no capital 
has been withdrawn. The company ‘have done a ver) 
large business as brokers and merchants of iron and 
steel, dealing extensively in billets, rails, bars, sheets 
structural shapes, and miscellaneous products of iro! 
and steel. 


At a meeting of the Railway Appliances Company 
Chicago, on October 7, C. F. Quincy was elected president 
succeeding H. K. Gilbert, resigned. Geo. H. Sargent wa 
elected vice-president and Percival Manchester secretars 
and treasurer. 
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Iron and Steel, 








Che Struthers works of the American Sheet Steel Company, 
struthers, Ohio, have been closed down and will probably 
iin ‘idle for some time. 

Alice Blast Furnace, at Sharpsville, Pa., has closed down 

will be idle for about 30 days. This furnace was closed 
n accordance with the agreement receptly entered into by the 
iron manufacturers to curtail production. 

Some improvements have been installed at the Pennsylvania 
epartment of the National Taube Company, at Pittsburgh, dur- 
ng the past eight months, principally the introduction of elec- 

| machinery to displace steam engines. The statement that 

National Tube Company operate a rolling mill in connection 
vith the Pennsylvania department is incorrect. A rolling mill 

operated in connection with the Continental department, also 

Pittsburgh. 


In the Shenango works of the American Tin Plate Com- 
at New Castle, Pa., some patent heating furnaces are 
installed. Ten of these furnaces have already been put 

and the balance of the furnaces in this plant are being 

hanged to conform to this new type. With this furnace the 
er and doubler make their own gas, using coal as fuel. 

\l] departments of the plant have been shut down with the 

xception of the cold rolling and tinning departments. The 30 
mills will probably be idle for about four weeks while the 
anges are being made. 

Work has been started on the new plant of the Sweet's 
Steel Company, at Williamsport, Pa. In all seven buildings 
will be erected—a rolling mill and open hearth, a machine shop, 
boiler house, storage and office buildings. As soon as the open 
hearth and rolling mill are in readiness the steel company wi!! 
‘ommence the production of steel. The other five buildings 
will then be erected. 


What is said to be the biggest ladle crane in the world, 
weighing 200 tons and having a lift of 100 tons, was set up 
last week to operate the ladle in the new steel mill of the East- 
ern Steel Company, at Pottsville, Pa. The crane has an addi- 
tional hoist of 25 tons. The plant when completed will be 
furnished with the most modern steel producing and manipulat- 
ing machinery in the world. 

The naii mili of the Ellis & Lessig Iron Company of Potts- 
town, Pa., has resumed operation after several weeks of idleness. 
The universal and puddle mill of the Glasgow Iron Company 
of the same place have resumed, and several departments of the 
Lucknow Iron & Steel Company, also of Pottstown, have been 
put in operation. The Lucknow plant has just installed ma- 
chinery to increase greatly its output. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company of Bethlehem, Pa., have re- 
duced the wages of their men 10 per cent. The wage scale is 
now equal to that paid previous to June 1 last, the date of the 
last increase. 

The No. 3 blast furnace of the E. & G. Brooke Iron Company, 
at Birdsboro, Pa., was blown out on Thursday of last week, 
ifter having been in blast three years. New Engines and boilers 
Will be installed and the stack will be relined. The capacity of 

furnace will be increased from 1000 to 1200 tons per week. 
‘he stack will be idle for several months. 


lop Mill Furnace of the Wheeling Steel & Iron Company. 


VYheeling, W. Va., was blown out October 2 for relining. 


Old Alealde Furnace, at Rush, Texgs, has been torn down 
nd a new 50-ton furnace is being erected on the old site. The 
iew stack will be ready for blast about March, 1904. Robert 
Miller is superintendent. 


The new steel plant of the Singer Mfg. Company, at Eliza- 
ethport, N. J., has been put into operation. The planr is 
quipped throughout with modern machinery driven by a power- 

Corliss engine. The iron for the mill will be supplied by 
Musconetcong Furnace, at Stanhope, N. J., which was pur- 
ased last year by the Singer Company. 


W. E. Guthrie of Zanesville, Ohio, and W. C. Matlock of New 
York, receivers for the Eastern Tube Company of Zanesville, 
have decided to ask the hondholders of the company to petition 
North American Trust Company of Philadelphia to foreclose 
mortgage on the plant and put up the works for sale. The 
ildings are in need of repair and the idle machinery is depre- 
iting every day. In order to save further loss it is thought 
est to sell the plant. 


The 35 and 40 inch mills at the Homestead Steel Works of 
> Carnegie Steel Company, at Homestead, were closed down 
St week. 

A meeting of the creditors of the Ohio Steel & Iron Specialty 
mpany was held in Akron, Ohio, but the matter of the sale of 

plant at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, was put off until October 14. 


General Machinery. 


The Damascus Brake Beam Company, with works at East 
Louis, Ill., and Sharon, Pa., advise us that the statement 
at they would probably -remove their East St. Louls plant 
Sharon is untrue. By reason of having developed a large 
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business in the East and outgrown their East St. Louis fa- 
cilities, the concern purchased property in Sharon and put 
up a plant there. For this reason, and also on account of the 
saving in freight, as beams from the East would have to be 
freighted from Pittsburgh and assembled in East St. Louis, then 
freighted back East again, it was decided that in order to manu- 
facturesat a minimum cost and reach all points to best ad- 
vantage to operate both an Eastern and Western plant. For 
this reason the plant at Sharon, Pa., was erected, and has been 
in full operation for some time. There is no intention, how- 
ever, of abandoning the East St. Louis works. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Company are erecting a two- 
story building, 50 x 125 feet, at Burnside, IIl., to be used in 
connection with their shops. 


The Diamond Machine Company of Providence, R. I., state 
that there is no truth in the report that they are to build a 
large addition to their plant. 

* The Thomas & Lowe Machinery Company, machinery deal- 
ers, at Providence, R. I., have acquired a large line of valuable 
pulley and gear patterns, which they are offering to the trade. 

The Mansfield Railway, Light & Power Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, are preparing specifications for the equipment of their 
new shops. The building will be 115 x 250 feet and will be used 
as a repair shop and wood working department. 


The recent fire at the Iroquois Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y., 
only damaged the building The operation of the plant was 
not interfered with and no new machinery is required. 

The Chattanooga Machinery Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
have recently entered upon their new works erected on property, 
consisting of about 5 acres, they purchased on Montgomery 
avenue. The main building is 75 x 200 feet, all being taken up 
by the machine shop and office of four rooms at the east end. 
The foundry, 70 x 75 feet, is at the back part of the main build 
ing, the power house and blacksmith shop being between them 
The machinery of the old works being in good repair has been 
installed and new machinery will be added as extension of oper 
ations demands. There is an overhead crane running the entire 
length of the machine shop, the equipment as a whole being up 
to date. It is heated by hot air and the office by steam. The 
capacity is about double that of the old works. The company 
have now more contracts to fill than at any previous period, em- 
bracing some from several of the States and others from Can- 
ada, France, South Africa and Australia. The president of the 
company is A. D. Catlin; vice-president, I. M. Lyle, and secre 
tary and treasurer, Z. W. Wheland. 

The Racine Boat Mfg. Company of Racine, Wis., will remove 
their plant from that city to Muskegon, Mich., where the com- 
pany are erecting buildings that will cover 67,824 square feet 
of ground. The plant will include a machine shop, foundry, 
steel shop, power plant, saw room, wood shop and store room. 
Contracts have been let for the power equipment, including 250 
horse-power Corliss engine, boilers and 150-kw. generator. 

The Illinois Car Company, who are operating a factory at 
Urbana, Ohio, are preparing to enlarge their facilities by install- 
ing additional machinery to place themselves in position to take 
care of the repair work on a large number of cars for the Big 
Four Railway. They are planning to take care of repair work 
on steel railway cars. 

The National Valve Company of Sandusky, Ohio, have been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital stock by John G. Schurtz of 
White Pigeon. Mich., and others. The interested parties have 
purchased from the trustees the property and business of the 
Vincent Valve Company of Sandusky, who failed some time ago. 
(he new owners propose to bond the plant for $40,000 and the 
sale of the securities is said to have been arranged for. The 
company propose to install new special labor saving machinery 
which will decrease the cost of production to a large degree. 
The valves manufactured by the old company have been intro- 
duced quite thoroughly, the Navy Department having used a 
large number of their valves on war ships. 


The Cleveland Machinery & Warehouse Company of Cleveland 
have been incorporated with $1000 capital stock by Charles A. 
Minan, Davis Hawley, T. J. Moffat, A. W. Shirring and W. E. 
Forbey. The company wili deal in new and second-hand ma- 
chinery and negotiations are on whereby it is probable that they 
will absorb the business of a Cleveland concern engaged in a sim- 
ilar line of business. 

The Ideal Electrical & Mfg. Company of Mansfield, Ohio, 
have commenced work on a new building, 65 x 100 feet and two 
storics high, which will be used as an addition to their present 
shop. The ouilding will have a siding from the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railway. The company manufacture electrical goods. 

The Lake Shore Electric Railway Company of Cleveland are 
erecting a new car repair shop at Sandusky and will remove the 
equipment of their present shops at Beach Park to that city. 
They will also install some new machinery. 


The Nixon Mining Drill Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., have 
erected a new building at 328 and 330 Market street. The front 
is 75 feet wide and extends back 125 feet. The machinery is 
new and of the best type for doing the class of work. The 
staple manufacture of the company is that of the Nixon patent 
ratchet mining drill for boring coal, iron ore, slate, stone, &c. 
In addition, mining cars are built and general mining machinery 


, 
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manufactured. The president and treasurer is G. W. Nixon and 
the vice-president and secretary W. M. Nixon. 


Charles H. Tidey of Newark, N. J., and Francis C. Marshall 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., have formed a partnership under the 
name of the Grand Rapids Machinery Company and have estab- 
lished offices at 6 Huron street, Grand Rapids. An electrically 
driven plant has been instal'ed for the manufacture of a saw set 
and swinging saw gauge, the invention of Mr. Tidey. In addi- 
tion the company will sell a general line of the best makes of 
wood working machinery. 


It is stated that the Hammond Iron Works, Warren, Pa., are 
to be rebuilt. The loss at the recent fire has been appraised at 
$46,738. 


The Chambers Bros. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., state that 
the demand for their line of bolt and rivet clippers continues 
good and a number of sales have been made for export to Eng- 
land and other fcreign countries. While there is probably not 
as much new business in general foundry work, that department 
of their plant is quite busy. The demand for brick making ma- 
chinery usually falls off at this season of the year, but there is 
a corresponding increase for their lines of paper folding machin- 
ery and varnishing machines. 


The Landis Machine Company, Waynesboro, Pa., have been 
organized with a capita! stock of $50,000 for the manufacture 
of bolt cutting machines designed by A. B. Landis. The company 
are equipping a plant which they expect to have in operation about 
November 1. The Landis Machine Company are a separate or- 
ganization from the Landis Tool Company of the same city, and 
while members of the latter are interested in the former com- 
pany there will be no connection between the two, except that 
Mr. Landis will act as designer for both. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Enterprise Boiler Company, Youngstown, Ohio, have 
placed an order for motors and a generator with A. B. Mann 
of Cleveland, representing the Northern Electrical Mfg. Com- 
pany. The order includes 12 motors of 5 to 25 horse-power 
and a generatcr of 75 kw. It is the intention of the Enterprise 
Boiler Company to drive their tools with electricity instead of 
by line shafting. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh 
have secured a contract for the electrical equipment of the East 
Greta and Steinford Merythr Coal Company collieries in the South 
Maitiand fields, near New Castle, New South Wales. The ma- 
chinery will be utilized for the lighting of the new government 
township of Kurri Kurri, in the vicinity of the collieries. 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, will receive bids until November 21 for a heating system 
for the new naval prison, at Portsmouth, N. H. 


A company have been organized and will build a factory 
at Sharon, Pa., to manufacture tri-motor gas engines, under 
patents issued to William Heckert of Findlay, Ohio. E. A. 
Wheeler of New Castle is a large stockholder in the new com- 
pany. 

Work on the plant of the Northwestern Steam Boiler & 
Mfg. Company, which is being erected at Duluth, Minn., is 
progressing rapidly, and will probably be completed and the 
works in operation by November 15. The buildings are of 
brick and steel construction, calling for an expenditure of $38,- 
000. The equipment to be installed will cost $82,000. 


Two General Electric steam turbines are to be installed at 
new cotton mills of the Lane Company of New Orleans, under 
plans prepared by F. P. Sheldon, mill engineer, of Providence, 
R. I. This is said to be the first instance of the turbine being 
applied to cotton mill practice. The engines will develop 1500 
horse-power in connection with General Electric generators, the 
mills to be operated by motors throughout. 


The Sherwood Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of lubricators, engine and boiler supplies, are building a new 
plant, with brass foundry, on the New York Central Belt Line, 
at Elmwood avenue. 


The H. C. Doman Company, Oshkosh, Wis.. recently incorpo- 
rated, have taken over the business and plant of the Union 
Iron Works, manufacturers of marine gasoline engines, launches 
and dowell door machinery. It is not the intention of the new 
company to enlarge the plant this winter. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
have a second time within a year extended their working shops. 
An addition of 144 feet lengthwise has been made to the main 


shop and 90 feet to the wing used as an erecting shop. There 
is also a new 14-room two-story brick and stone office, which is 
fitted with all modern improvements and latest devices found in 
high class offices. Other new erections include an additional 
warehouse. The equipment of the works has been increased by 
installation of a 600-ton hydraulic riveting machine, an addi- 
tional Rand drill, an air compressor and a complete electrical 
plant. Business of this year that will be completed by Novem- 
ber 1 will exceed that of the total of any previous year. Among 
contracts now under way is the building of a complete blast fur- 
nace for the Lookout Mountain Iron Company, Battelle, Ala. 


The electric power plant designed to supply the power for 
the different industries at West Pittsburgh is now almost com- 
pleted. The Garland Rivet & Nut Works, the Safety Armorite 
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Conduit plant, and the Woodhouse, Bopp & Co.'s No. 2 silk n 
are ready to start up. The town is one mile south of ¢} 
city limits of New Castle, and will in time be connected \ 
New Castle by a street railway. 


The Pittsburgh Railways Company, operating all the e} 
trical street railways in Pittsburgh, have placed in operation : 
their Thirteenth street power house in that city a very ia: 
generator. It is of 1500 rated kilowatts capacity, but is capa! 
of carrying for any length of time an overload of 25 per cen! 
and can be overloaded to the extent of 50 per cent. for a pe 
of two hours. 


The Hewes & Phillips Iron Works, Newark, N. J., report t! 
sales of their engines very active since the fall season open 
The works have been running double time for about two yeurs 
on their large tools, and while this was discontinued during 
summer months they have again started the night gangs on the 
large machines. Among the recent orders are a 22 x 44 x 48 
cross compound condensing engine for the Renfrew Mfg. Com 
pany, Adams, Mass.; 12 x 22 x 30 engine for the Patton Paint 
Company, Newark, N. J., and a complete plant, consisting of 
boilers, condensers and the general engineering work of the 
steam department; 26 x 54 simple condensing engine for the 
Revere Rubber Company, Chelsea, Mass., second order; 18 x 3¢ 
tangye frame direct connected ergine, 125 revolutions per min 
ute. for the American Tobacco Company, Richmond, Va.; 24 x 
48 simple condensing engine, tangye frame, for the Farwel! 
Worsted Company, near Pawtucket, R, I.; 30 x 48 tangye frame 
rolling mill engine of very heavy proportions, to Trov, N. Y., for 
the Continuous Rail Joint Company of America, the engine to 
run 100 revolutions per minute and be direct coupled to ro!! 
trams wituout gearing: 16 x 36 condensing engine for the Amer 
ican Writing Paper Company, Agawam Mills, near Springfield, 
Mass.; a second engine, 16 x 36, Unger Bros., Newark, N. J.; 
18 x 36 direct connected engine, to be attached to General Elec- 
tric generator to run 125 revolutions per minute, D. O. Mills, 
New York; cross compound condensing engine, 14 x 26 x 36, to 
run 125 revolutions per minute, second order, Waterbury Clock 
Company, Waterbury, Conn; an engine for the National Wool & 
Leather Company of Salem, Mass.; complete power plant for the 
flightstown Smyrna Rug Company, Hightstown, N. J., consist- 
ing of one 12 x 3@ noncondensing Corliss engine, one 100 horse 
power high pressure horizontal tubular boiler, all pipe connec 
tions and other steam appliances. They are also making a 
notable installation for the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washing- 
ton branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, consisting 
of three cross compound condensing engines, to run at 120 revo- 
lutions per minute; the engines have 14-inch high, 26-inch low 
and 36-inch stroke cylinders. The engines will be operated con 
densing and will work under an initial pressure of 160 pounds 
per square inch. One of the engines is attached to a direct cur- 
rent generator of the Westinghouse type, and two of the engines 
are attached to alternating current direct connected generators 
of the Westinghouse type. They are also installing for the Wm. 
H. Rankin Company, Elizabethport, N. J., one 600 horse-power 
cross compound condensing engine, high pressure cylinder 18 
inches, low pressure cylinder 36 inches, stroke 48 inches, to run 
at 90 revolutions. This will be a complete engine. The arrange 
ment of the condensing apparatus is rather unusual: A Wheeler 
surface condenser with Deane air and circulating pumps, which 
is to be operated continuously, and as a supplement in case of 
failure of the tubes a Deane jet condenser is substituted by 
suitably arranged valves and piping. This permits tubes to be 
removed during the ordinary working hours of the business week 
In addition to this order they are installing a 12 x 30 simple 
noncondensing Corliss engine for operating the Collander rolls. 


The foundry department of the Holly Works, Lockport, N. Y.. 
will be closed November 1 and the equipment moved to the Snow 
Steam Pump Works, Buffalo, owing to the merging of the two 
companies. The remaining departments will be transferred tv 
Buffalo by April 1 and all work of the combined companies 
thereafter will be handled at the Buffalo plant, to which large 
additions have recently been made. It is said that a New York 
concern will occupy the vacated Holly buildings at Lockport. 


The Clarke & Norton Mfg. Company, Belmont, N. Y., recently 
incorporated, have taken over the plant and business of the D 
S. McEwen Company, and wiil manufacture the Norton pumping 
machinery and a general line of oil well supplies, including gas 
engines for pumping oil. The company have purchased a 4-acre 
site at Wellsville, N. Y., which has excellent railroad accomm: 
dations, where they will erect a new plant. They expect tu 0 
cupy their new buildings in the spring. 


Foundries. 


The Chicago Malleable Iron Company, Chicago, will s 
begin the construction of an additional building at West P.!! 
man, Ill., in connection with the present plant at that pla” 
The building wil! be of brick, 75 x 120 feet, and the cost 
estimated at $30,000. 

A charter has been granted at Harrisburg, Pa., to the C: 
tral Car & Foundry Company of Irvona, Clearfield County, P2., 
with a capital of $25,000. 

The Centre Hall Foundry of Centre Hall, Pa., has bee? 
leased by the Victor Bath Tub Company of New York City, and 
will be put into operation shortly, casting tubs and bath ‘ix- 
tures, which will be shipped in the rough to New York, to be 
finished there. 
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rhe Manufacturers’ Foundry Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
save about completed their new foundry and expect to have it 
ready for operation November 1. 


‘be Nashua Iron & Brass Foundry property, Nashua, N. H.., 
s been sold to James H. Toller & Co. of that city. No partic- 
rs are available at the present time, but it is thought that 
» plant will be put into operation by the new owners. 











The Red Cross Mfg. Company, Bluffton, Ind., are building 
ommodious fire proof pattern vault at their works and in- 
ising the capacity of their foundry. 


The Mills-Gorman Foundry Company, Bridgeport, Pa., re- 
ly organized, have taken over the MacGregor foundry, 


ch has been in operation for nearly two years. The build- 

which is 80 x 120 feet, is to be enlarged and the output 

to from 5 to 6 tons per day. Two new molding 
chines and a Paxson-Warren sand blast are being installed. 
officers are: President, Robert Dawes of the Haskell, Dawes 

Machine Works, Frankford, Pa.; secretary and treasurer, Harry 

C. Mills, and superintendent, Cornelius Gorman. with 

I. Hazelton Mickel and Harry P. Mills, Board 
Directors. 


increased 


These, 


comprise the 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company are planning 
to remove the machine shop, now conducted in Cleveland, to the 
Pittsburgh plant. The present foundry at Cleveland will be 
retained and the machine shop will be remodeled for foundry 

rk, so that the foundry will have about double the present 
apacity. About the same number of men as heretofore will 

employed in Cleveland. The Cleveland works were formerly 
he plant of the Walker Mfg. Company. 

The Toledo Light Castings Company of Toledo, Ohio, have 
een incorporated by B. A. White, F. E. Reynolds, H. H. Barber 

Messrs. White and Reynolds were interested in 
Co-operative Foundry Company, who were formed 
time ago. They have severed their connection with 
that concern and will devote their attention to the manufacture 
of light castings in iron, aluminum and brass. They expect to 
erect a new foundry in Toledo. 


and others. 
the Toledo 


a short 


The Sessions Foundry Company of Bristol, Conn., have let 
the contract for a brick pattern storehouse, 50 x 120 feet and 
four stories. The building is to accommodate the large amount 
of patterns which have accumulated from the company’s cus- 
omers. 

Bridges and Buildings. 

The Donovan Wire & Iron Works, Toledo, Ohio, are now 
ated in their new plant on the Lake Erie & Western Railroad, 
here new buildings for the production of heavy architectural 
ron work huve been erected. The structural shop is 70 x 200 
feet, with an olfice addition, two stories, 30 x 40, all of brick, 
while the foundry measures 65 x 200 feet, also of brick, as is the 
pattern department, the latter being two stories. The pattern 
safes are brick structures, 40 x 40 feet each, and isolated, of 
vhich there are two. The company occupy 8 acres of ground 
ind have a capacity of about 1000 tons per month, employing at 
present 120 men. All tools are electrically driven with individ- 
ial motors. Current is now derived from a local company, but 
they will install their own electric plant in the near future. The 

company’s old Water street shops will be continued for the pro- 


duction of light iron work, such as office, bank and elevator 
ab work. Of the present contracts just completed is mentioned 
ill of the iron work for the new terminal station at Toledo, 


imounting to about 600 tons; all the iron work for the new 
sundry and machine shop of S. M. Jones, amounting to 400 
ons, and several other smaller jobs. 

Fires. 

The plant of the Thoraaston Flectric Lighting Company, at 
rhomaston, Conn., with all electrical equipment, was destro, ed 
y fire Mcndav, the 12th inst.; loss, $25,000. 

fire at the Danville foundry & Machine Works, Danville, 
l., recently cansed a loss of $3000. The greatest damage 
vas done to the boiler room, the engines and boilers and the 
arge be'ts. 


The Sternberg Machine Shops, Davenport, Iowa, were de- 
stroved by fire iast week. The loss is placed at $20,000. 
The Port Arthur Iron Works, Port Arthur, Ont., were re- 


ently destroyed by fire, entailing a loss of $40,000. 

Fire on October 1 did $15,000 damage to the Novelty Iron 
Works, Canton, Ohio. 

The machine shop of the High Point Mantel & Table Com- 
pany’s plant, High Point, N. C., was destroyed by fire last week, 
iusing a loss of $10,000. 

The Toledo Match Company’s plant, at Toledo, Ohio, 
irned October 13, causing a loss of $50,000. 


was 


Hardware. 


The South Bend Iron Bed Company, South Bend, Ind., re- 
ntly incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, expect to 
gin manufacturing operations in about three weeks. The 
lant formerly owned and occupied by the Hoke Mfg. Company 
8 been secured and the installation of machinery is rapidly 
ing pushed forward. The product of the company will consist 


¢ 


18 styles of iron and brass ornamented bedsteads, patterns 
which have already been completed; a line of infant cribs, 
Forty to 50 





‘on specialties, and eventually full brass beds. 
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men will be given employment at the start and this force wil! 
be gradually increased with the growing business. The officers 
of the company are Jacob P. Lechner, president; Thomas C. 
McInerney, secretary and treasurer. 

The International Mfg. Company, Omaha, Neb., will increase 
their output by the erection of additions to their plant and the 
installation of new machinery. It is expected that the improve- 
ments will be completed by November 1. The output of the fac- 
tory consists of washing machines, hay presses, chimney caps 
and stationary boilers. 


The American & Stamping Company, Lorain, Ohio, 
advise us that, despite reports to the contrary, they have no in- 
tention of removing their piant from Lorain. It is true that some 
of the parties interested in the Lorain Shovel & Stamping Com- 
pany have a proposition to erect a rolling mill to roll material 
used by that company, and this has given rise to the report that 
the American Shovel & Stamping Company were looking for a 
new location for their plant. 

The Novelty Furniture Company have been incorporated at 
Evansville, Ind.. with $50,060 capital. The directors are Anton 


Shovel 


Winstroth, Henry Lutz. Chas. E. Pittman, W. Varney Dixon 
and? Wm. H. Kellar. 
The Keyless Lock Company, Indianapolis, Ind., suffered 


$5000 loss October 8 by the burning of the warehouse, finishing 
The main structure escaped and work 
was fully covered by insurance. 


room and boiler room 
there will not be impeded. 
George W. Anderson of 
“combination garden and lawn 
build and equip a factory for its manufacture. 


Loss 


Ladoga, Ind., who has patented a 
rake, is organizing a company to 


Company of Bradford, Pa., have been 
with a capita! of $35,000. 


The Crandall Cutlery 
chartered at Harrisburg, Pa., 
Miscellaneous. 


Plans have been drawn for two more buildings for the Eaton, 
Cole & Burnham Company, Bridgeport, Conn., additional to those 
now in progress by the Berlin Construction Company. They 
vill cost about $150,000, and wil! be built by the company now 
at work upon the other buildings, the foundations of 
which have been laid. One building will be 80 x 330 
feet, two stories, and the other 80 x 165 feet, two stories. Both 
buildings, like the others, will be of brick and steel. An exten- 
sive sewer system, for the entire plant, has been decided upon, 
and recently plans were drawn for it. The work now planned 


by the company involves an expenditure of over $500,000. The 
machinery used in this plant is all special and will be built 
largely by the company or their connections, and sufficient 
power equipment has been provided for. George K. Hooper, 


mechanical engineer, Bowling Green Building, New York, has 
the work in charge. 

The Monessen Coal & Coke Company of Pittsburgh have 
applied for a charter and will engage in mining coal and manu- 
facturing coke. The Edwin Bindley, John 
Bindley, Wallace H. and W. C. McCook. 
The new company are an of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, operating mills at Mones- 
sen, Pa. 

The Toledo Storage Battery & Electric Company of Toledo, 
Ohio, have been chartered in West Virginia by J. T. Green, 
Mark Griffin, George J. Miller, L. A. Alexander, Charles R. 
Clapp and others, for the purpose of manufacturing the Miller 
storage battery, the invention of George J. Miller. The battery 
is claimed to be very efficient and is designed for use in auto- 
electric railway and lighting service. The company 
factory in Toledo for the manufacture of the 


incorporators are 
Emil Winter 

identified interest 

and wire 


Rowe 


wire rod 


mobiles, 
will erect a 
battery. 

I. G. Kennedy and A. 
ized a company in that 
matic vending machine, the invention of Mr. 
tory is being fitted up in that city. 

The Lorain Car Company of Lorain, Ohio, have been organ- 
ized with $200,000 capital stock, to manufacture and repair 
cars for electric railways. H. Lewis of the Victor Electrical 
Company of Cleveland is interested in the formation of the 
company, and it is probable that the business of the Victor 
Company will be merged into that of the new concern. The 
factory will be located at Lorain, and plans have already been 
prepared. 

The Western Barrel Company, Minneapolis, Minn., will build 
a new brick factory. one story, 40 x 140 feet, with a boiler and 
engine room 28 x 36 feet. ‘The estimated cost of the structure 
is $5600. The company kinds of tight 
barrel cooperage. small kegs to large tanks. 

Jacob Klossner, Jr., 
structed at New Ulm, 
this fall. 

The 
proposition of the Wilson & Emery 
to establish their plant at Allentown. 
scribe $30,000 in stock and the 
$10,000 as a guarantee of good faith. 


Koehne of Urbana, Ohio, have organ- 
city for the manufacture of an auto- 
Koehne. A fac- 


will manufacture all 


machinery warehouse con- 
will be completed 


wili have a 
Minn The building 


Board of Trade of Allentown, Pa., have accepted the 
Plumbers’ Supply Company 
The board are to sub- 
company will file a bond of 

The “ Runskool Metal Company” is the correct name of the 
company recently reorganized at Buffalo, N. Y., to manufacture 
babbitt and antifriction metal, incorrectly printed as the Run- 
skoot Metal Company in last week’s issue. 
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Pig Production Stationary 


Stocks Increased Moderately. 








The production of pig iron in September was slightly 
under that of August, but as September was a 30-day 
month against 31 days in August, computing the daily 
rate would make the output for both months about the 
same. October has started in, however, with a reduced 
weekly product, owing to the blowing out of a number of 
furnaces. As still more furnaces are known to have been 
blown out or banked since the first of the month, for 
which date our figures have been collected, it is believed 
that the current month will show a materially reduced 
output. The fact must be noted in this connection that 
very many coke furnaces made much better yields in Sep- 
tember than in August, which has its effect in swelling 
the capacity figures for October 1. ° 

The coke and anthracite furnaces blown out in Sep- 
tember comprise the Cedar Point, one Wharton, one Al- 
lentown Rolling Mill, one Allentown Iron Works, Macun- 
gie, one Hokendauqua, one Lock Ridge, one Soucon, Edith, 
Clinton, Mabel, one Saxton, one Paxton, Aurora, one Leb- 
anon, one Longdale, one Alleghany, one Crozer, Dora, 
Franklin, Steelton (Columbus, Ohio); Bessie, New York, 
one Etna (Ironton, Ohio); one Sloss, Williamson and 
Helen. Those blown in were Andover, one Ashland, the 
Empire Steel & Iron Company’s furnace at Greevsboro, 
N. C., one Bessemer, one Ensley, Vanderbilt and Stand- 
ard. Buffalo C furnace changed from charcoal to coke. 
The charcoal furnaces blown out were Glen, Center, one 
Olive, Antrim, Pioneer, Dover and Tallapoosa. Those 
blown in were Bloom, Hecla, Vesuvius and Fruitport. 

The following table shows the production in gross 
tons for the month of September, as compared with the 
four preceding months: 


Monthly Pig Iron Production. 


May, June, July, August, September, 
(81 days) (30 days) (31 days) (31 days) (30 days) 
New York.. 17,330 49,762 44,137 39,154 49,664 
New Jersey... 20,908 18,383 19,533 19,535 18,263 
Schuylkill... . 47,973 46,550 41,143 45,759 47,744 
LO... ss 67,409 62,972 60,861 56,540 45,938 
Susq. and Leb- 
ee 62,294 60,905 57.920 60,758 49,629 
Pittsburgh.... 415,518 420,946 402,779 405.595 385,967 
Shenango..... 122,208 118,743 108,234 88,484 84,827 
West. Penn... 92,016 94,742 91,570 101,678 102,801 
Md., Va. and 
chek iales 92.106 82,448 80,214 70,874 64,395 
Wheeling..... 73,657 85,531 86,916 75,582 81,305 
Cent. and No. 
ee 122,442 127,668 105,127 110,426 122,077 


Mahoning V... 114,361 110,347 98,541 117,217 106,601 
Hanging Rock 

and Hocking 

Valley...-.. 87,023 29,537 28,186 31,329 28,437 
111.,Wis.,Minn., 

Mo. and Col. 219,666 207,023 201,386 208,778 201,070 
Alabama..... 125,863 117,761 81,439 104,357 133,008 
Tennessee, No. 

Carolina and 








Georgia... . 41,340 39,910 38,198 35,060 34,991 
1,173.614 1,673,228 1,546,184 1,571,126 1,556,717 

Charcoal pig. . 42,352 43,678 44,432 42,995 42,986 
Totals. ...1,755,966 1,716,906 1,590,616 1,614,121 1,599,703 


* Production estimated for September, 12,300 tons. 

The total capacity of all furnaces in operation has 
been reduced, as is shown by the following table of the 
weekly capacity of the furnaces in blast on October 1, 
compared with preceding monthly periods: 


Total 


‘ 

capacity Coke Charcoal 

per weck. capacity capacity 

Gross tons. per week. per week. 

October 1, 1903 .. 362,824 354,474 8,350 
September 1..... § 6a ls 6:6 se 360,197 9,736 
August 1 aisha wtetehe 5 362,330 353.681 8.649 
July 1 Viens dens --- » 305,042 384,825 10,217 
June 1. teens ene eses ee 388,178 9,961 
B. Benesndwhrweadae ead .. 381,697 373.496 8,201 
I ae re 368,215 8,361 
CN kha Sie atie hoki 354,733 347,424 7,309 
SE 8 aS giaeini aul . 343,111 335,339 7,772 
PE Bc Sacked weskas sewed 353 800 346,073 7,727 
December 1, 1902 é ... 348,817 336,617 7,200 
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November 1. $0 \6.e%ei wea. est 330,110 7 
GD vavciwunt veseneles's 345,048 337,837 7 
a er ee 335.189 328,243 6 
PN Bib dks cic Ciaeeere es 336,465 328,745 tha 
ins > aik0 we Races ..-» 310,950 303,793 7,157 
LY sia: Mile Wn 'o ie o eietn 344,748 337,492 7,2 
Rock. ses tcndioiesaek: warns eaters 352,064 337.627 6,437 
NR is. askiiain se ata atari atte 337,424 331,140 6,254 
BRE Thc 5'0) nid wiv a eiee eins 323,02 316,039 6 ) 
PS Bots cccescaawcmaws 332,045 325,440 6.4 
OEE aris boa atace aden 298.460 291,992 6,468 
December. 2, LOG «<6 cscesies 324,761 317,358 74 


Production of Steel Companies.—Returns from all tly 
plants of the United States Steel Corporation, the Ca: 
bria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Lackawanna, Wheeling, 
Ashland, Republic, Jones & Laughlin, La Belle, Beth 
lehem and Colorado companies show a total product of 
956,363 tons for September, as compared with 993,514 
tons in August, 987,855 tons in July, 1,021,839 tons 
June, 1,037,325 tons in May and 966,850 tons in April 

Production of Spiegeleisen.—The production of spi 
geleisen and ferromanganese was only 8406 tons in Sep- 
tember, as compared with 15,862 tons in August, 14,933 
tons in July, 16,309 tons in June, 1/,600 tons in May and 
17,555 tons in April. 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 





— —-October 1.—————, -——September 1 
Location Number Number Capacity Number Capacit 
of furnaces. of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week 
a rr 10 11,1038 9 11,503 
oe, Sere 8 6 4,580 6 4.216 
PE cas © aces cee 1 180 1 190 
Pennsylvania: 
Lehigh Valley..... 27 16 9,775 21 12,180 
a ee 1 96 1 95 
Schuylkill Valley. .138 12 10,719 12 10.31 
Low. Susquehanna..10 5 6,363 7 8.04 
Lebanon Valley....12 6 4,842 7 5,697 
Pittsburgh District.35 29 87,927 31 89,928 
IES. 5:55:68, 6.0.6 2 2 705 2 1,29 
Shenango Valley...19 12 19,073 13 19,305 
West. Pennsylvania.19 18 22,967 19 23,551 
re | 3 5,733 3 5,894 
Wheeling District... .12 11 18,971 11 19,689 
Ohio: 
Maboning Valley...15 13 27,882 13 24,289 
Cent. and Northern.16 12 23,480 14 25,888 
Hocking Valley.... 2 0 0 2 679 
Hanging Kock.....12 S 6,005 9 6,115 
DE aes aa.ha pare 19 19 37,334 18 $7,600 
DE Acaub sae in 2 867 2 1,515 
pt ee 1 0 0 0 () 
a a 4 3,829 4 4,147 
BEPOOOMTE. bcs n-00.00 0s — 1 804 1 TT 
CN. 6 5446408 4 3 3,656 3 3,656 
The South: 
WIA: caccccescvee 12 8,164 13 8,828 
a & 4 935 3 1,529 
ere 41 31 30,217 30 24,972 
TOMRNGOS cic swes 16 13 7,028 13 7,561 
oo a eae om 1 689 1 742 
North Carolina..... 2 l 550 0 0 
ore 256 354,474 269 360,197 
Charcoal Furnaces in Blast. 
-October 1.-———_——,. ——-September 1.— 
Location Number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
of furnaces. of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week 
New England........ 5 2 210 2 185 
i "re 3 2 141 3 910 
Pennsylvania ....... 5 1 64 2 6-4 
EME se devences 1 0 0 0 0 
TOU a ccneseses 4 3 1438 2 5S 
Cee “hewie ears ciucee 8 4 263 3 185 
ee 2 1 70 2 115 
ND 6k 4 ttn eae 4 2 665 3 828 
pS Pee eee ree 5 ‘ 1,238 4 1,211 
Michigan, Missouri and 
WOMOOMOIR: o.4s60 ce 14 10 5,278 11 5,868 
PE ids ae ie en kb 4 1 278 1 282 
6. | PP eee . 55 30 8.350 38 9.7 
Stocks. 


The position of furnace stocks sold and unsold, 3s 
reported to us, was as below on Octcber 1, as compared 
with the preceding months, the same furnaces being 
represented as in former months. This does not includ 
the holdings of the steel works producing their own iron 

Stocks. Mayl. Junel July 1. August1. Sept.1. Oct. 
Anthracite 

and Coke.147,312 182,665 234,425 311,174 365,701 450,609 
Charcoal . 15,430 20,738 22,585 31,289 45,305 56,240 


Totals. .162,742 203,403 257,010 342,463 411.006 506,845 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 








Our monthly blast furnace statistics, which represent 
uditions as prevailing on October 1, deal with affairs 
~ existing before the measures to restrict Pig Iron pro- 
luction were put into effect. 
e taken as indicating the present state of the Pig Iron 


They must therefore noi 


idustry. The figures show that the production of Coke 
nd Anthracite Pig Iron in September was 1,556,717 gross 
ns, as compared with 1,571,126 tons in August. The pro- 
uction was therefore at practically about the same rate 
luring both months. During September the number of 
oke and anthracite furnaces blown out was 27, as com- 
pared with seven blown in, showing a net reduction of 
“0. This was sufficient to reduce the weekly capacity 
if active coke and anthracite furnaces from 360,197 tons 
on September 1 to 354,474 tons on October 1. A still 
sreater reduction is shown in comparison with the figures 
for June 1, when the capacity of the active furnaces was 


388,178 tons. Since the beginning ot the current month 


nine blast furnaces are stated to have been blown out 
in the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys, as well as quite 
a number of stacks in other parts of the country, and 
still more furnaces are being prepared for blowing out. 
The movement to restrict production is therefore fairly 
under way. 

The stocks of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron increased 
during September to the extent of 84,902 tons. This in- 
crease is by no means as large as had been expected. 
Evidently consumption is keeping up much better than 
would be supposed from the discouraging reports in cir- 
culation. 

The Chicago market is practically the only important 
Pig Iron market showing much life. The demand there 
has been considerably better the past week, the lower 
rices now ruling having proved more in line with the 
views of buyers. Charcoal Pig Iron was reduced $1.50 
per ton, bringiug it more closely to Coke Iron. 

The interesting statement is made this week that the 
uegotiations for the purchase by the United States Steel 
Corporation of a half interest in the blast furnaces and 
Steel works of the Clairton Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 
which were supposed to have been completed, have fallen 
through. The Clairton Steel Company will now be oner- 
ated as an independent plant. Inasmuch as the proposi- 
tion to purchase an interest in these works had been 
induced by the necessity of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration to secure a greater supply of raw material, it is 
now reasonable to assume that the corporation have de- 
cided that conditions have changed and they do not ex- 
pect to be in need of additional supplies of Pig Iron and 
Steel Billets. 

The trade was greatly disturbed during the week by 
reports that the Crucible Steel Company of America 
were about to be placed in the hands of a receiver, but 
(he report was apparently circulated for stock jobbing 
purposes, and has been emphatically denied by the ex- 
ecutive officers of that company. Conditions in the stock 
narket during the past week have been peculiarly con- 
ducive to reports affecting the financial standing of in- 
lustrial corporations or of officials connected with such 

mpanies, 

While reports of better business are coming in from 
some branches of the Finished Iron and Steel trades, 
ese are offset by reports of diminished trade in other 
ranches. Inquiries are again beginning to be received 
‘rom some of the large railroad companies who had not 
yet placed their Rail orders for next year, the reports 
rom Steel Car companies are more encouraging as to the 
utlook for business, Merchant Pipe mills are actively 
‘uployed and the Wire trade continues in exceptionally 
favorable condition. On the other hand a large percent- 
ige of the Sheet mill capacity of the country is idle, and 
the Tin Plate factories are feeling a slackness of trade in 
their line to such an extent that important mills are be- 
ing laid off to await an improvement. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


\t date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Oct.14, Oct.7, Sept.16, Oct.15, 

PIG IRON: 1903. 1903. 1903. 1902. 

loundry Pig No 
Philadelphia 

Foundry Pig No. 2, 


2, Standard, 
‘ $15.00 $15.25 $16.00 $22.00 
Southern, 


CNG os cu. eX be awrwwins 13.50 13.75 14.75 22.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Loeal,Chicago 15.00 15.00 16.00 23.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 16.10 16.10 17.35 21.75 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh. oocee LR 14.25 15.50 20.50 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 17.50 19.00 19.00 26.00 

BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 

Steel Billets, Pittsburgh 27.00 27.00 27.00 31.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia .26.50 26.00 28.00 27.50 
Steel Billets, Chicago...... 28.00 


34.00 50 36.00 
28.00 28.00 28.00 


» 
» 

28.00 28.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 33.50 34 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 2 


OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel 14.00 14.50 19.00 
14.25 16.00 21.50 
18.00 25.00 
19.00 25.00 
21.00 22.50 
18.00 19.00 
16.50 “a 
14.00 18.50 


Rails, Chicago 

O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia 

O. Tron Rails, Chicago.... 

©. Iron Rails, Philadelphia 

O. Car Wheels, Chicago...... 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 


15.00 
14.25 
17.00 17.00 
17.50 17.50 
18.00 18.00 
17.00 16.00 
15.00 16.00 


Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago... 13.00 13.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.95 
Common Iron Bars. Chicago.... 1.421% 1.50 1.55 1.80 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater Te 1.70 1.73% 1.73% 1.80 
Steei Bars, Pittsburgh.. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
rank Plates, Tidewater 1.78 1.78 1.78 2.10 
rank Plates, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.90 
Beams, ‘Tidewater 1.73% 1.738% 1.73% 2.15 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 
Angles, Tidewater 1.73% 1.738% 1.73% 2.15 
Angles, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh 1.50 1.55 1.80 2.00 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.65 1.85 2.10 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.55 2.55 2.65 
tarb Wire, f.0o.b. Pittsburgh. 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.50 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburg! 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.05 
METALS: 
Copper, New Yor! 13.25 13.25 13.50 11.70 
Spelrer, St. Louis >.45 5.60 5.65 5.25 
Lead, New York. 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.10 
Lead, St. Louis 5.30 4.30 4.45 4.00 
Tin, New York.. 25.80 26.00 27.40 25.50 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.. 6.25 6.25 6.25 7.75 
Nickel, New York. a 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York : 3.99 3.99 3.99 $.19 





Chicago. 


FISHER BULLDING, October 14, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

Probably the most reassuring feature of the Iron situa- 
tion is the increased buying of Pig Iron by large interests 
during the past few days. Transactions have not been of 
large tonnage, but sales, both individual and in the aggregate, 
have been greater than for many weeks, and the most sig- 
nificant feature, too, is that contracts are being made for 
long delivery, in some instances extending over an entire 
year, while some buyers are desirous of purchasing even for 


1905 delivery. Manufacturers of railway equipment and 
Open Hearth Steel furnaces have been the largest buyers 


recently, and inquiries are being received from agricultural 
implement manufacturers and Malleable founders, as well as 
from the ordinary run of small buyers. The effort toward 
a decrease of production is bearing fruit in the fact that 


independent furnaces have strengthened their lines during 
the week, although still considerably below the so-called 


official basis of other Southern producers. Northern stacks 
are holding out for better prices, even relatively higher than 


the Southern basis. Bar Iron, on the contrary, has been 
weaker, and prices have declined under keen competition. 
In the various lines of Steel, finished and intermediate 


products, there has been a general quiet, without special 
changes of interest. 

Pig Iron.—Measured by the ordinary standard of normal 
times the volume of business in Pig Iron during the week 
has been moderate, but compared with transactions of the 
past few weeks there has been considerable activity, with 
more disposition to buy in larger quantities than for many 
weeks. This attitude of buyers is doubtless occasioned by 
the evident determination in the East and Central West 


to curtail the production of Pig Iron, and it is anticipated 
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that the preliminary efforts now making in the South may 
result in the same end. Up to the present time, however, 
no official action has been taken beyond the appointment 
of a committee to canvass the attitude of the various fur- 
naces, but the fact that several] independent producers have 
advanced their prices closer to the so-called official basis of 
the association is evidence that they anticipate improve- 
ment, rather than otherwise, from now on. The reduction in 
freight rates of 50c. per ton from the South to the Ohio 
River became effective October 10, and to some extent re- 
moves the differential against Western melters, but there 
is still discrimination at Birmingham of 50c. per ton against 
consumers in this section, and until this is harmonzed by an 
advance in the East or a reduction in the West no great 
activity can be expected. It is significant that buyers of 
Basic and Malleable Bessemer Irons have been the most 
urgent recently, and the largest sales have been of Basic 
Iron, one sale of between 2000 and 3000 tons having been 
consummated within the past few days. There has been a 
better demand for Foundry grades, too, however, sales con- 
tinuing to be mainly on the basis of $10.50 to $11, Birming- 
ham, for No. 2, and several lots of 500 tons each have been 
closed for early shipment, and 1000 and 1500 tons ditto on 
basis of $10.75, Birmingham, deliveries extending into Oc- 
tober, 1904. Several 100-ton lots of No. 1 Foundry have 
also been sold on the basis of $11 to $11.25, Birmingham, 
and 500 tons of No. 1 Soft have been sold at $11, and it is 
claimed in one instance at least that this price has been 
shaded. No. 3 Foundry and Forge Irons have also been 
sold to a moderate extent on the same basis. At the close, 
however, furnaces are resisting the lower prices, and buyers 
are a little less confident. Car foundries are bidding $15, de- 
livered, for 500 tons No. 2 Foundry. There has also been 
a better demand for Southern Silvery Iron, with sales of 
500 tons at $12.50, Birmingham. Basie Iron has been sold 
at prices between $10.75 and $11. Charcoal Iron has de- 
veloped a much weaker tone, with larger stocks and less 
demand, and sales reported at from $17.50 to $18.50, Chi- 
cago. Malleable Bessemer has been sold in 500 to 1000 ton 
lots at about $16.25, but Standard Bessemer has been nomi- 
nal as far as this market is concerned, though it is reported 
offerings have been made on the basis of $15 in the Valley, 
equivalent to $17.10, Chicago, without attracting buyers. 
A reduction of 20c. per ton on Iron shipped from the 
Mahoning and Shenango Valleys to Chicago is reported, ef- 
fective October 15, making the rate to Chicago $2.10. On 
the same date also a reduction of 50c. per ton from Virginia 
furnaces to the Chicago territory becomes effective. It is 
reported that Northern No. 2 Foundry has been sold in this 
market at between $15 and $15.50, but several of the largest 
producers claim that they are not selling under $16. The 
following are the approximate prices current, f.o.b. cars, 
Chicago, for either quick shipment or delivery during the 
remainder of the year: 





Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $17.50 to $18.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. %........ 15.00 to 16.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 14.50 to 15.00 
Northern Scotch, No. 1.............. 16.50 to 17.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 17.30 to 17.50 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 15.85 to 16.85 
OGRE TUN, TOM Bik vc oc ences ese ces 15.00 to 15.50 
MOMtMOTR Come, NO, ZB... rcccccvrcvces 14.60 to 15.00 
Boutherm Coke, No. B....ccccccvecsces 13.85 to 14.50 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 14. to 15.35 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 14.35 to 14.85 
bn he re 13. to 13.85 
mOmrnere GAG POI. .cic ees vccaes 12.85 to 13.35 
SER + EIN 5 wks wb Wipe'm:0 ot bee 12.35 to 12.85 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

NS 65h kn ks 638 be kw deen Se 18.35 to 19.35 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 24.85 to 25.85 
BEGICADIC PCRROMDER ook oso c cc ccc cvcces 16.00 to 16.50 
UE ROPONUINEE 5 6s. wc a0 bs swe banwiee 16.50 to 17.00 


Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 
6 to 10 per cent. Silicon............ 18.60 to 20.60 

Bars.—More buying on Bar Iron has been in progress 
during the week, railroads, car shops and carriage manu 
facturers being among the largest purchasers, but: prices 
have been considerably lower, sales being made from 1.42\%c. 
to, 1.50c., Chicago, for delivery during the last quarter of 
the year. Naturally, with Bar Iron so low, there has been 
but little new business in Soft Steel Bars, but specifications 
on old contracts have been encouraging. Official prices, 
with the exception of Iron, are unchanged and are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. cars, Chicago, mill shipment: Bar Iron, 1.42Me. 
to 1.50c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.76%4c. to 1.861%4c.; Hoops, 
2.061%4c. to 2.1614c.; Bessemer Bands, 1.76. to 1.86%4c. ; 
Angles, under 3 inches, 1.86%4c. to 1.9114c., base. The mer- 
chant trade has been a little more active in Iron, but very 
moderate in Steel, sales of Bar Iron being made at 1.75c. 
to 2c. in less than carload lots; Soft Steel Bars at 2c. rates: 
Angles, under 3 inches, 2.10c. rates, and Hoops, 2.40c., base, 
from store. 


Structural Material.—There are still a number of 
small highway bridges which are being contracted for, and 
bids are about ‘to be taken for a bascule bridge for the Ft. 
Wayne division of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Chicago, 
and the contract for the Pennsylvania Depot at Washington 
is said to have been placed during the week; but generally 
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considered the market has been very quiet, with very lit 
new business developing as far as tonnage is concern 
and there is more competition for small structures whi 
are being offered. Official prices have continued to be ma 
tained as follows for mill shipment, Chicago: Beams, Ch 
nels and Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.75c. to 1.90c.; 18 
inches and over, 1.85c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.90c. rat 
Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Universal Plates, 2c. to 2.25c. Li 
stocks are being gradually reduced and the market is stead 
but the demand is only moderate. The following are | 
agreed prices: Beams and Channels, 2.10c. to 2.25c.; Ang! 
2.10c. to 2.25c.; Tees, 2.15¢c. to 2.30c., from local yards. 

Plates.—The mills have continued to receive a fair nu 
ber of specifications on contracts, but new business 
shown but little, if any, improvement. Official prices ha 
been maintained, however, as follows, f.o.b. cars, Chicag 
mill shipment: Tank Steel, 14 inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 2 
Flange, 1.85c. to 2.15c.; Marine, 1.95c. to 2.10ce. A moi 
ate demand for shipment from local warehouse has lx 
experienced and the market has remained steady, as folloy 
Steel, %4 inch and heavier, 2c. to 2.15c.; Tank Steel, 3-1 
inch, 2.10c. to 2.25c.; No. 8, 2.15c. to 2.30c.; No. 10, 2.50 
to 2.40c.; Flange Steel, 2.25c. to 2.40c., all fob. warehous: 
Chicago. 

Sheets.—There has continued to be a considerablk 
quiry from manufacturers, who are placing orders main 
on the basis of 2.60c. for No. 28; but most of the business 
is small and is closed on the basis of the following pric« 
f.o.b. cars, Chicago, mill shipment: No. 10, 1.96%c. 
2.06l4c.; No. 12, 2.06%4c. to 2.16%c.; No. 14, 2.1614c. 
2.26l%4c.; No. 16, 2.26l4c. to 2.3614c.; Nos. 18 and 20) 
2.4114c. to 2.5114c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.51%4c. to 2.6114c. 
No. 26, 2.6114c. to 2.7114c.; No. 27, 2.71%4c. to 2.811éc. 
No. 28, 2.81%4c. to 2.9114c. On small lots for shipment from 
local stocks 10c. to 15c. over mill prices is realized. Galva 
nized Sheets have been slow and easier, prices being bare!) 
maintained, sales being reported at 75, 10 and 5 to 75, 10 
and 714 discount, mill shipment. Small lots from store ar 
held at 75 and 24%4 to 75 and 71% discount. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Business is largely confined to smal! 
purchases through the mail, there being few, if any, munic- 
ipal contracts offered at this time, but it is expected that 
Helena, Mont., will place an order for about 4000 tons 
some time next month. For round lots of Pipe lower prices 
would be accepted, but small mail orders are being filled 
on the basis of the following prices, f.o.b. cars, Chicago 
4-inch, $29.50; 6-inch and larger, $28.50, in carload lots, for 
Water, and $1 per ton higher for Gas Pipe. 

Billets.—There is some inquiry for both Rerolling and 
Forging Billets considerably under old prices, and occa 
sionally orders are closed at much lower prices. The nomi 
nal official price for Rerolling Bessemer Billets is $28 and 
for Open Hearth $29, Chicago, and jobbing lots of Open 
Hearth Forging Billets are sold at $30 in carload lots. 

Merchant Pipe.—The demand that is being experienced 
for small and medium sizes is almost entirely for current 
consumption, there being no buying for stock of importance, 
but the market remains steady on the basis of the following 
schedule of discounts in carload lots, base, random lengths, 
mill shipment: 


Guaranteed Wrought 
Steel Pipe. Iron 
Black. Galvd. Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


ae OO (Oe CRON. ke cae cwwneen 66.35 56.35 53.35 53.35 
J eee 68.35 58.35 65.35 55.35 
Se COS CRCNOR ec. 5k vs wi duis 73.35 63.35 70.85 60.35 
oom RO eer eee 67.35 57.35 64.35 54.35 


Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 

Boiler Tubes.—Little change is noted in the market, the 
new business coming forward being only moderate, but 
the mills still possess a fair number of old contracts upon 
which they are busy. The following is the schedule of dis- 
counts, mill shipment, f.o.b. cars, Chicago: 


Steel. Iron. 
SRO SS G05 oho oe eee ceoconeeue 40 35 
Se ee ee ee rc 55.85 35.85 
Per ere eee 60.85 45.85 
CS Mee ee PRONOE, ois ve ow 6-00 bran oe 55.85 35.85 


Less than carloads, 1214 per cent. advance. 
Local jobbers are experiencing a moderate distributive de- 
mand, and the market continues unchanged at the following 
schedule of discounts for shipment from local warehouse ° 


Steel. Iron. 


et RS ss Gee ow eS a wee ek 40 85 
1% to 214 DN bs 4:54 5 cen wat seer eek 50 82, 
ee I so as ee ow Re A eR ee 57% 42% 
© TRGGN DOG TAGNOE yo ck ais coc cece wens 50 


Merchant Steel.—There has been some falling off 
the demand for agricultural specialties, and less trading i: 
Spring Tire Steel, carriage and wagon manufacturers hay- 
ing experienced a slow season, but in the aggregate there is 
a fair amount of business from week to week. One fea 
ture of significance is that one of the largest producers | 
ports that shipments during the month of September into 
the Chicago territory have been, with the exception of 18°) 
and 1899, the largest from the standpoint of value of ar 
September in the history of the, company, and considere( 
from the standpoint of tonnage the largest with the ex 
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ytion of September, 1892, 1899 and 1901. ‘This would indi- 
te that business at the present time, while falling behind 
. special active years of the last decade, is of normal vol- 
me. There has been a decline in the price of Open Hearth 
spring Steel of about $3 per ton. There has been a mod- 
ite demand for Tool Steel, and with increased competition 
tendency of prices is lower on the ordinary grades. 
There is also considerable competition in the market for 
Soft Center Plow Steel, which continues to be sold at 4c. 
The following are the official prices, f.o.b. cars, Chicago: 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.01%4c. to 2.11%e.; 
Smooth Finished Tire, 1.9644c. to 2.1144c.; Open Hearth 
Spring Steel, 2.50c. to 2.55c.; Toe Calk, 2.31%4c. to 2.46%4c. ; 
Sleigh Shoe, 1.86%4c. to 1.96%c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.41%4c. to 
261%e. Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Steel are quoted 
at 5e. to 8c. for mill shipment; Specials, 12c. upward. Cold 
Rolled Shafting in carload lots sells at 47 and in less than 
carload lots at 42 discount from list. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—A very quiet market has 
been experienced during the week, the inquiry, while still 
for a considerable tonnage, not resulting in transactions of 
importance during the week. There have been sales of about 
1000 tons of Light Sections, the demand coming mainly 
from electrical roads. Standard Rails continue steady at 
$28 and second quality at $27, mill shipment, while Light 
Rails are sold at from $28 to $32 for 30 to 12 pounds at the 
mill. Track Supplies are meeting a moderate demand at the 
following prices: Splice or Angle Bars, 1.90c. to 2c.; Spikes, 
2c. to 2.10c.; Track Bolts, 3% to 3% inches and larger, with 
Square Nuts, 2.55¢c. to 2.85¢.; with Hexagon Nuts, 2.90c. 
to 3. From store 10c. to 15c. over mill prices are charged. 


Old Material.—The market has continued slow and 
easy for nearly all kinds, and, although offerings have not 
been pressing, there has been but little, if any, increase in 
the demand. Prices, however, have been without essential 
change of significance. Relaying Rails have been in better 
demand with sales of 100-ton lots at $25, Chicago. The fol- 
lowing are the approximate quotations per gross ton, f.o.b. 
cars, Chicago: 


ce | ee $17.00 to $18.00 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 15.50 to 16.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails................ 24.00 to 25.00 
Ce Se I <6 6 eS a ree vas ocla's 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 13.00 to 13.50 
MATIN Na yoke aon v ks eatac sees 12.00 to 12.50 
The following quotations are per net ton: 

DO I Re ing bddewems cecwoney $14.25 to $14.50 
co A ee eens 19.00 to 19.50 
ee a cake ck w eas weed 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 13.75 to 14.25 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 12.75 to 13.00 
ENE Ths 6a tas a <.6 6b d6 Weal ou e bie 16.00 to 16.50 
Tt SE WON oes oui odin sce 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 10.50 to 11.00 
i. fe Yee 10.00 to 10.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 10.00 to 10.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 10.00 to 10.50 
Re eee eee 5.50 to 6.00 
go ka widcntelnecne ek ei 5.50to 6.00 
oe eS  *Ee eee 11.50 to 12.00 
REGU COU GOTI se das cececcntecerces 12.50 to 13.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 10.50 to 11.00 
GO eae 13.50 to 14.00 
Agricultural Malleable............... 12.50 to 13.00 


Metals.—Copper has continued dull and weak, with the 
tendency of prices still downward, moderate sales of Casting 
Copper being made at 12%c. and Lake at 12%c. in carload 
lots, Chicago. Spelter is moderately active and barely 
steady, at 5.50c. for October and 5.45c. for November de- 
livery. Lead has continued strong, but quiet, prices being 
unchanged on the basis of 4.35c. in 50-ton lots and 4.37%4c. 
in carload lots. Old Metals have been slow, with Copper and 
Brass weak and lower. Heavy Cut Copper is selling at 
11%c.; Copper Bottoms at 10%c., and Red Brass at 10%c. 
Lead has remained firm at 4c., and Zinc steady at 416c., 
spot. 


_ Coke.—A quiet week has been experienced in Furnace 
Coke, but there has been a fair demand for small lots of 
Foundry grades, one transaction being for 100 cars of Penn- 
sylvania Coke at $2.75, for delivery covering a year from 
date. Standard Pocahontas, Connellsville and New River 
72-hour Foundry Coke is offered at $2.75 to $3.25, and Fur- 
nace Coke at $1.90 to $2.25, at the ovens. No announce- 
ment has yet been made as a result of the agitation for 
lower freight rates, but it is confidently expected that re- 
adjustment will take place in the near future. 


C. E. Louis, recently connected with A. M. Crane & Co., 
Incorporated, has opened an office at room 618 The Rookery, 
Chicago, for the sale of Pig Iron and Coke, having been ap- 
pointed agent in the Chicago territory for the Roane Iron 
Company and Citico Furnace Company, operating furnaces 
in Tennessee. 


Theodore Geissmann, representing a number of Steel 
mills in the Chicago territory, with offices recently at 40 
Dearborn street, has effected a partnership with Clarence 
Lowenstein, the name of the firm hereafter to be Theodore 
Geissmann & Co., with offices at 115 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. 


Philadelphia. 


«ForrEST BUILDING, October 13, 1903. 

The Iron market has not shown the resiliency which 
was expected to result from the decreased output of Pig 
Iron. Apparently there is no more disposition to buy Pig 
Iron now than there was a month ago, although there is 
much less probability of lower prices since the curtailment 
in production is being carried out to the full extent agreed 
upon. The United States Steel Corporation are setting the 
example by blowing out more than 20 furnaces with a ca- 
pacity aggregating 50,000 tons per week. Production dur- 
ing November is, therefore, expected to show a total de- 
crease of not less than 350,000 tons as compared with Sep- 
tember. October will, no doubt, show a substantial de- 
crease, but the full curtailment will hardly be realized un- 
til November and subsequent months. A decreased output 
to the extent of 80,000 to 90,000 tons per week is a tre- 
mendous cutting down, and should cause a decrease in 
stocks by the first of the year, although even that is by no 
means a certainty. Eighty to ninety thousand tons per 
week is a big item, however, and a few years ago would 
have been considered an incredible amount, but many in- 
credible things have happened in business since 1899, so 
that a return to first principles should not cause much of a 
surprise, as, in any event, the actual output is likely to ex- 
ceed 4,000,000 tons during the quarter ending December 31. 
A consumption of Pig Iron at the rate of 16,000,000 tons 
per annum indicates remarkably prosperous conditions, and 
if it can be maintained during 1904 the country will be 
doing very well. The 20,000,000-ton mark was reached too 
rapidly, and a setback to 16,000,000 tons is a perfectly nat- 
ural reaction. ‘The only question is whether we can main- 
tain that level, or be compelled to recede to one that is still 
lower. Prices depend very materially upon the solution of 
this problem. It is a condition not a theory which the trade 
has to meet. The advance was, to a great extent, a the- 
ory, and on the theory that prices were going higher, heavy 
purchases were made until what was originally a theory 
became a very distinct condition. The trade at the pres- 
ent time has no theories, and in the meanwhile is disposed 
to buy from hand to mouth. The Pig Iron situation has 
changed to the extent of about a 33 1-3 per cent. reduction 
in prices, and a 20 per cent. decrease in production, but 
whether that will be sufficient to steady the market or not 
remains to be seen. The outlook is not inspiring by any 
means, but if Wall Street will behave itself there may be 
some chance for improvement; while it continues as it has 
during the past week there is no saying where we may land. 


Pig Iron.—The market has been duller than usual, 
which is somewhat surprising, considering the steps which 
have been taken toward curtailing production. It might be 
supposed that prices would stiffen somewhat when such 
drastic measures are being taken, but buyers are un- 
responsive and appear to have no interest in the matter 
whatever. Later on, if the scheme was likely to prove in- 
effective, such an attitude might be expected, but at the be- 
ginning it is inexplicable. Nevertheless, if the pressure to 
sell diminishes, buyers will be more disposed to take hold, 
but they are evidently skeptical in regard to better prices, 
and nothing will be likely to change them until they have 
substantial evidence that curtailment in production has de- 
veloped curtailment in the supply. Prices are practically 
unchanged. The reduced freights on Southern Irons bring 
No. 2 X Foundry into the market at $15, but good Pennsyl- 
vania Irons are mostly held at 50c. to $1 more money—that 
is to say, $15.50 to $16. The demand is not large, neither 
are prices very strong, and the turn will be to a little firm- 
er or a little weaker, according to demand and supply. Very 
little change either in supply or demand would give a def- 
inite character to the market, but at present it is perfectly 
featureless. The range of prices for Philadelphia and near- 
by points would be about as follows, a little more perhaps 
for high grade Irons, or a little less for large lots or for or- 
dinary qualities: 


Fees Bae POEs chide anaes Swedya ee $17.00 to $17.50 
ee SED a dk adicedeedcueedesas 15.00 to 16.00 
a kc dos de dik Wide, ds eh a 14.50 to 14.75 
Standard Gray FOrtse. ..cccccscccaces 14.25 to 14.75 
Ei aa i asecasedwsu ad daute 14.50 to 14.75 
OG Dre 6 hacadus de cesnaas'es 21.00 to 22.00 


Steel.—Business is extremely dull, and prices are hard- 
ly quotable. Good buyers of 100-ton lots or larger could 
place orders at about $26.50, but as the quantities called for 
are mostly small, $27 to $27.50 is usually quoted. Buyers 
do not require nearly as much material as they did earlier 
in the season, so that the available supply is correspondingly 
excessive. 

Plates.—The demand is of a very spasmodic character 
and mills have to be run accordingly. There is nothing in 
the outlook to indicate improvement in the near future, so 
that such business as there is is sharply looked after. Prices 
are unchanged, as follows, for city and nearby deliveries, base 
prices up to 100 inches: Tank Steel, both Sheared and Uni- 
versal, 1.75c. to 1.80c., in large lots; Flange, 1.85c. to 1.90c. ; 
Commercial Fire Box, 1.95c. to 2c.; Locomotive Fire Box, 
2.25e. to 2.30c.; small lots, 10c. to 15c. per 100 extra; 100 
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to 110 inches, 0.5 extra; 110 to 115 inches, 0.10c. extra; 
115 to 120 inches, 0.15¢c. extra; 120 to 125 inches, 0.25c. 
extra; 125 to 130 inches, 0.50c. extra; over 130 inches wide, 
le. extra; Plates under 4 inch on edge, 0.10c. extra ; under 
3-16 inch on edge to No. 8, 0.15c. extra; No. 9, B. Ww. G. 
0.25c. extra; all Sketch Plates, 0.1c. extra; all Circle 
Plates, 0.2c. extra. 

Structural Material.—There is a trifle more business 
than there was a week ago, but the demand is not as well 
distributed as could be desired. Some mills have large 
orders on their books, but specifications are more or less 
delayed, so that there is no difficulty in getting prompt de- 
liveries when they are required at prices about as follows: 
1.73\%4c. to 1.85¢c. for Beams, Channels and Angles, according 
to specifications. 

Bars.—Conditions are much the same as they were a 
week ago, except that prices are a shade easier. Some quote 
1.45c., f.o.b. mill; others are firm at 1.50c. for Refined Iron, 
which is probably a minimum figure for first-class quality, 
although Bars can be had as low as 1.40c., f.o.b., the range 
for city or nearby deliveries being 1.50c. to 1.55c. Steel 
Bars are nominally unchanged, but buyers claim to buy car- 
load lots at 1.70c. to 1.75c., delivered. 

Sheets.—The demand is fairly good, but prices are the 
reverse of satisfactory. Leading mills try to keep their 
trade, but there is no money in it at the prices which are 
usually accepted. 

Old Material.—There is a little better demand, but 
there is no improvement in prices. At the present level, 
however, it is felt that bottom is about reached, so that 
there is less inducement to force sales. Bids and offers for 
deliveries in buyers’ yards are about as follows: 


ie “teat TE. onic ccscntcdvsces seen $14.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap 14.00 to 14.25 
Low Phosphorus Scrap 22.00 to 28.00 
Old Steel 16.00 to 17.00 
CPR BOT TREE. ccc ces cc tcevecrsersce 17.50 to 18.00 
Old Iron Axles 19.00 to 20.00 
eee rr errr rer 17.00 to 18.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 16.50 to 17.00 
Country Scrap 14.00 to 15.00 
Machinery Scrap 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 Light Scra 13.00 to 14.00 
No. 2 Light (Or¢ 10.00 to 11.00 
Wrought Turnings.... 10.50 to 11.00 
Wrought Turnings, Cl 11.50 to 12.00 
Cast Borings 7.25 to 75 


3s 
Stove Plate 11.00 to 11.50 


Henry P. Reese, recently with the Continental Iron & 
Steel Company, has associated himself with E. Dreyfus, 
Trimble & Co., whose Philadelphia offices are 908-910 Ar- 
cade Building. Mr. Reese needs no introduction to the 
trade, who will be glad to hear of his recovery from a se- 
vere, although brief, spell of sickness. 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, October 13, 1903. 

Iron Ore.—The easing up in the production of Pig Iron 
has had a reflexive effect upon the Iron Ore trade of the 
lakes. It has now reached the point where it is assured that 
the movement down the lakes this season will be confined to 
the amount of the sales early in the spring, or about 25,- 
000,000 tons, with perhaps a little leeway above that fig- 
ure. The sudden ending of the labor difficulties on the lakes 
left a complex situation, in which there is a general demand 
for Ore cargoes, with a lessening supply of them. Even the 
boats of the Pittsburgh Steamship Company, the Steel Cor- 
poration’s representative, are looking for wild cargoes, 
while the supply of wild Ore is decidedly limited. The les- 
sening of the movement and the greater supply of boats as- 
sure the material a quick trip down the lakes. The situa- 
tion at the docks is such as will naturally facilitate this 
movement. The decreased demand at the furnaces, how- 
ever, complicated the situation somewhat by introducing an 
element of uncertainty as to how long this speed will be 
permitted to continue, until the movement is checked by 
congested stock piles of Ore. The situation is such as to 
warrant the belief that the entire lake season will be wound 
up very early in November, as estimates of the need of Ore 
and of the amount remaining unshipped of that which was 
sold in the spring make it hardly possible that the November 
shipment can exceed 1,000,000 tons. The ‘rates are stable at 
80c. from Duluth, 72%4c. from Marquette and 60c. from 
Escanaba. The estimates of the amount of Ore .which will 
be available through the winter leave little room to doubt 
that the supply will be adequate. The fact that last year’s 
consumption was about 24,000,000 tons, with further facts 
that 4,000,000 tons were left on dock at the opening of the 
season, and that the shipment this year will be 25,000,000 
tons plus give ample assurances that there will be no 
shortage. If the production of Pig Iron during the first 
quarter of next year is curtailed by 25 per cent., as it has 
been this fall, all question has been entirely removed, and the 
situation becomes complicated from the other side. The talk 
is now in the direction of a still further curtailment, hence 
such a forecast is at least pertinent. 
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Pig Iron.—There is a little better demand for Foundry 
with Bessemer and Basic entirely off the market. Most 06 
the buying of Foundry has been for spot delivery. Las: 
week it ran in small lots ranging from 100 to 500 tons, wit! 
many of them being merely carload lots. At the end of th 
week, however, one order was placed for 1000 tons, entai) 
ing deliveries through the remainder of the year. At th: 
beginning of this week some good sized inquiries appeare: 
One inquiry covered 3000 tons, upon which, however, prom) 
shipment was demanded. No. 2 Foundry has been sold | 
the Valley furnaces at $14.50, in the Valleys, which, wit! 
the freight rate of 85c. to Cleveland, makes the Northern 
furnaces still 25c. below the Southern. The better deman 
for material is strengthening the situation some, but no 
necessarily the prices. Among the furnaces of this city no 
inquiry has been received for Basic, but most of them hay; 
their available supply sold up. The Coke situation is in 
proved somewhat, although some of the ovens have qui 
producing and the supply of material has shortened in that 
way. Good first-class 72-hour Foundry Coke is bringing 
about $3, although some of the High Sulphur Cokes are 
being shaded to $2.75. 

Finished Iron. and Steel.—The development of the 
week has been in Bar Iron. The price has stiffened unde: 
conditions which are most satisfactory, the heavy selling 
having congested many of the larger mills. It is to be ad 
mitted that in many instances these sales have been in sub- 
stitution of Iron for Steel, the cheaper material attracting 
the buyers. Under these circumstances the prices have 
stiffened, but while stronger have not advanced. The Bar 
Iron producers are holding steadily to 1.45c., Youngstown, 
base, the quotations mostly heretofore of late having been 
at the mill. Although deprived of considerable business by 
the lower prices on Iron, the Steel Bar producers have held 
rigidly to their quotation of association lists, holding for 
1.60¢., Pittsburgh, for Bessemer and 1.70c., Pittsburgh, for 
Open Hearth. The market is steady, but dull. Billets 
have been active—in rumor mostly. Some of the smaller 
concerns are buying moderately, and it is understood that 
the outside producers are cutting prices as low as $26, 
Cleveland, the association mills holding to $27.50. In Sheets 
it is known that the market is much easier, and that those 
having choice orders can get the published lists shaded from 
$2 to $3 a ton. It is notable that reductions are much 
easier to obtain now than they have been at any time this 
year. The market ostensibly is represented by a quotation 
of 3.05c. for No. 27 Black Sheets, out of stock; 2.20c. for 
No. 14, blue annealed, in car lots, at the mill; 2.75c. for No. 
27, one pass cold rolled, in car lots, at the mill, and 4c. for 
No. 27 Galvanized Sheets, out of stock. In Plates and 
Structural Shapes very little has been done. The latter 
is especially dull, the building trades being light and the 
market being limited. Despite efforts to break prices Steei 
has held firm, Plates and Shapes holding at 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Old Material.—The demand has been very light, with 
some grades altogether inactive. Quotations are nominal, 
and the understanding is that this list of prices might be 
shaded materially upon the appearance of a good order. We 
continue to quote all gross tons: Heavy Melting Steel, $16; 
Old Steel Rails, $17; Old Iron Rails, $20; Old Car Wheels. 
$19; Railroad Malleable, $15; Cast Borings, $7. All net 
tons: No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $15; No. 1 Busheling, $13 


‘to $13.50: Wrought Turnings, $10.50: Iron Car Axles, 


$22.50: No. 1 Cast Scrap, $14: Stove Plate, $11. 


St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BUILDING, October 14, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—Demand has not increased to any appreciable 
extent, and the buying still continues for quick delivery Iron 
in moderate quantities. ‘The revised freight rate now being 
in force gives a new aspect to prices, which continue mixed. 
The quotation for No. 2 Foundry in this market is nominally 
$14.25, with disposition in some quarters to go a shade under 
this figure. We quote, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 

Southern, No. Foundry $14.75 to $15.00 

Southern, No. Foundry 14.25 to 14.50 


Southern, No. 3 Foundry 13.75 to 14.00 
Southern, No. Foundry . 13.50 
15.00 
14.50 
13.25 
25.50 
Malleable Bessemer of 18.00 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon , 22.25 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No, 1 18.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2 18.00 


Bars.—Jobbers report the demands of their trade in very 


good volume, and the quotation in lots from store is 2c. for 
both Iron and Steel. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Some little new buying 
the past week, and, we believe, a feeling of greater confidence 
in future conditions exists. We quote as follows: Splice 
Bars, 1.95c. to 2.05c.; Bolts. with Hexagon Nuts, 2.95c. to 
5.05¢.; with Square Nuts, 2.70c. to 2.90c.; Spikes, 2.05c. to 


2? .20c¢ 
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Angles and Channels.—Trade in this department, as 
viewed from the standpoint of the jobber, continues along 
noderately active lines. From store 2.25c. is the quotation 
or this class of material. 

Pig Lead.—The market shows continued steadiness, with 
Missouri brands quotable at 4.80c. and Desilverized at 
$.32e. 

Spelter.—The movement is light in the Spelter market 
and quotations show some recession. Nominally, 5.45c. 





Cincinnati. 


irTH AND MAIN Sts., October 14, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

There is not enough demand, nor even inquiry, for Pig 
Iron in this territory to steady the market. It seems less 
a matter of price than lack of need, and under this view, 
which is the one generally held by sellers here, the whole 
situation looks just a little pessimistic. Just what Iron is 
worth or what it is selling at is still a hard matter to de- 
cide, owing to the many contradictory reports current 
throughout the field. The basis of the Southern Associa- 
ion is still nominally $11.75 for No. 2 Foundry, Birming- 
ham, basis; the same grade is openly advertised at 
less, and the evidence is satisfactory that some agents are 
selling on the basis of $10.75. <A lower price than even this 
is said to have been named by some sellers, but these sellers 
make denial of the charge and proof is otherwise lacking. 
Che outlook is for a dull market for the next week. Freight 
rates from Hanging Rock district to Cincinnati, $1.15, and 


75e. 


from Birmingham, $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as 
ollows: 

Southern Coke, No. 1. $14.00 to $ 

Southern Coke, No. 2... 13.50 to 

Southern Coke, No. 3......... seee 18.00 to 

Southern Coke, No. 4...... wereeree 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 14.00to 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft.......... 13.50 to 

Southern Coke, Gray Forge...... 12.25 to 

Southern Come, Mottled... .....cccces 2 to 


to 
to 
to 
5 to 


Obio Silvery, No. 1....... 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 1 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 2 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 

Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

| ere $25.00 to $25.75 
ind Malleable 21.00 to 22 





Car 
Standard Southern 
Lake Superior Car Wheel 


Worth Brothers Company of Coatesville, Pa.. manu 
facturers of Tank, Flange and Boiler Steel Plates and Iron 
Boiler Tubes, have established a district sales office in the 
Union Trust Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, with C. A. Hunt, 
formerly with the American Bridge Company, Philadelphia, 
as district sales agent. This office will have jurisdiction of 
sales from Cincinnati westward to the Mississippi River. 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., October 12, 1903. 


In quoting the Iron market now one has to deal with 
two sets of prices. The association of Southern Iron makers 
have their established and published quotations, which they 
declare to be fixed and to be without any variation. The 
independent companies are all free lances, and each one 
establishes a price in accordance with its own judgment as 
to market conditions. Under such a condition of affairs it 
is a hard task to quote the market with any degree of ac- 
curacy. The temptation to give a concession of some kind 
to prevent a desirable customer from falling into the enemy’s 
hands is almost irresistible, and competition between the 
opposing interests must lead to more or less friction as to 
prices. Take the association prices, which establish one 
value for one section and a different value for another sec- 
tion. The section in which they quote the higher price is 
necessarily abandoned to the independent furnaces, which 
do not follow this course. The result is that the association 
furnaces are aiding the independent furnaces in placing 
their output. It is a very hard matter to get information 
that is reliable concerning inside prices, because sellers do 
not care to give it to their competitors, and it often leaks 
out from buying markets before we hear of it. While $12 
for No. 2 Foundry is the basis of the association price, there 
is a leeway of 25c., and $11.75 is oftener registered than $12. 

The majority of the sellers report an increased inquiry 
the past week, but resultant business shows but a small 
increase, if any. Some sales were again made to Eastern 
points on a basis of $10.75 for No. 2 Foundry, while there 
is evidence that at the same price some was secured by West- 
ern points under circumstances that evoke some squirming. 
Western advices from reliable sources state that they are 
offered Iron at $10.50 for No. 2 Foundry by Southern points, 
but we cannot, so far, trace any of these low sales or offer- 
ings to this district. In strong contrast to these conditions 
ean be mentioned the fact that a large buyer here was in 
the market the past week for a very respectable lot, and 
he had to pay on the basis of $11.75, flat, for No. 2 Foundry. 
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The inference is plain that if Iron is selling at the low prices 
mentioned, it is in only small quantities and under circum- 
stances that are withheld. Your correspundent knows that 
the lot last mentioned as placed at association prices was 
taken only after the market was thoroughly scoured for the 
bottom prices. This incident is mentioned to show how 
difficult it is to quote with positiveness and accuracy the 
exact conditions of the market. 

The move for the curtailment of production is progress- 
ing satisfactorily, and there is going to be no trouble of any 
consequence on that score. It was either that or a shut 
down, and the reduction was considered as the least of the 
two evils. Yesterday was the date when the reduced rate 
of freight went into effect, and every Iron yard had all the 
cars that could be handled, and in some cases there was a 
good deal of hustling necessary to get what was required. 
They did not come for the asking in all cases. Complaints 
as to delay in placing cars are beginning to come in, and we 
are hearing of a congestion at Ohio River points that we 
must feel in a short time. But against this condition these 
letters have frequently given warning. At present the rate 
of freight is as follows: To Cincinnati points, $3.75; to St. 
Louis points, $3.25; to Chicago, Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
points, $3.85. 

Another bank, styled the City Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, has been organized, with a capital of $100,000, and 
will commence business as soon as the necessary formalities 
are complied with. The incorporators and owners are local 
people. 

Some Coal properties of material value were transferred 
the past week to the new owners. Their sale was reported 
in these letters time There is no new business 
in that line on the tapis. 

There is nothing specially important in connection with 
our various industries to be mentioned. New business is 
not as free as has been reported, but the various shops are 
busy, with every prospect, so far, of a satisfactory year. 
There is prevailing yet the same scarcity of labor to which 
attention has been called heretofore, and a move is being 
made to secure the Italian labor that comes through the port 
of New Orleans for employment in our mines. 

In general business there has been little, if any, falling 
off, and if continuous improvement is evidence of prosperity, 


some ago. 


we are strictly in it, for it stares one in the face on every 
side. 
Pittsburgh. 
PARK BUILDING, October 14, 19038.—(By Telegraph.) 
Pig Iron.—The market is practically at a standstill. 


There have been no sales of any moment since our last re- 
port. Bessemer Pig Iron is nominally $15.50, at Valley 
furnace, but $15 could readily be done if any tonnage were 
offering. Gray Forge Iron is nominally $14.25 to $14.50, 
Pittsburgh, but there have been no sales. Northern No. 2 
Foundry Iron is $15, Pittsburgh, with small lots sold at 
that price. 

Steel.—The market is very quiet. Outside lots of Open 
Hearth Steel Billets are being offered about $1 a ton under 


association prices. The amount of Steel being sold under 
the Billet arrangement is very small. The official price of 
Bessemer Billets is still $27, and Open Hearth $28, Pitts- 


burgh. 
(By Mail.) 


The project for closing down a sufficient number of blast 
furnaces in the Central West to reduce the output of Pig 
Iron in the last three months of this year about 750,000 tons 
is making headway. In the Mahoning and Shenango valleys 
) of the 32 stacks have already gone out.#These include 
Mary of the Ohio Iron & Steel Company, at Lowellville; 
Alice of the Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Company, at 
Sharon; No. 2 at the Ohio works of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown; one of the two Hubbards of the Andrews 
& Hitchcock Company; Mabel of Perkins & Co., Sharps- 
ville; No. 3 of the Shenango Furnace Company, at Sharps- 
ville, and the Sharon and South Sharon stacks of the Carne- 
zie Steel Company. It is probable that other furnaces in 
the valleys and also in the Pittsburgh and Wheeling districts 
will be blown out in the next week or ten days. It is stated 
that this contemplated large reduction in Pig Iron output 
is already having a benecial effect, and that inquiries for 
Pig Iron are more numerous than for some time. However, 
buying is still on a very limited scale, and any sales of Pig 
Iron being made are for small lots of actual needs. The 
asking price of Bessemer Iron is $15.50 at Valley furnace, 
but for a good sized tonnage and for early delivery $15 
could be done. There are intimations that Bessemer Iron 
has already sold below this figure, but these reports have not 
been verified. Gray Forge Iron is extremely quiet and is 
quoted nominally at $14.25 to $14.50, Pittsburgh. A few 
small lots of Northern No. 2 Foundry Iron have recently 
been sold at about $15, f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh. It is possible 
that even this low price would be slightly shaded if any 
large tonnage was offered. An item of interest in the week 
was the falling through of the deal whereby the United 
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States Steel Corporation were to secure a half interest in 
the three blast furnaces and Open Hearth plant of 12 50- 
ton furnaces of the Clairton ‘Steel Company, at Clairton, 
Pa. No official statement has been given out as to the 
failure of this deal to be put through, but the Clairton Steel 
Company, through W. P. Synder, president, announce that 
in the future their Open Hearth plant and blast furnaces 
will be operated independently. It is probable, now that 
this deal has fallen through, that large additions contem- 
plated to the Clairton works will be carried out. These 
included the building of finishing mills for the rolling of 
Plates and Structural Material, and also the building of a 
mill for rolling Sheet Bars. A three-high Billet mill has 
just been installed at this plant, which was built by the 
Mesta Machine Company of this city. An initial test of 
this mill was made last week, and when a few slight changes 
have been made it will be put in operation. Generally 
speaking, the situation in the Iron and Steel trades is dis- 
couraging, the amount of material changing hands being 
relatively small, buyers continuing to place orders only for 
such tonnage as they actually require. The unprecedented 
slump in stocks has seriously injured the Iron trade, and its 
effects are liable to be far reaching. The labor question is 
the all important one in the Iron and Steel and kindred 
trades, and it is the concensus of opinion that labor must 
bear its share of the depression which is now being felt and 
must accept a lower rate of wage. The Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany have already notified their employees at their Home- 
stead, Braddock and Duquesne plants that a revision of 
present wage scales may be made effective from January 1. 
This is taken to mean that wages may be reduced at these 
plants, and, if so, they will be followed by similar reduction 
at other works. For three or four years labor has been 
paid very high wages, and now that we seem to have entered 
on a lower era of prices for Iron and Steel and manufactured 
articles of all kinds, it is imperative that labor be reduced to 
conform to the new conditions. 

Rails.—No contracts of importance have been closed for 
some little time. The railroads find it almost impossible in 
the present stringency in the money market to negotiate 
loans on a favorable basis, and this is one reason why the 
railroads are backward this year in placing their contracts 
for Rails for 1904 delivery. We quote at $28, at mill, for 
Standard Sections. 

Ferromanganese.— There is practically nothing doing, 
and we quote SO per cent. English and domestic Ferro at 
$48, delivered, in 50-ton lots and over. 

Plates.—As outlined in this report last week, the lead- 
ing Plate mills held a meeting in New York on Thursday, 
October 8, and present prices of Plates were reaffirmed. It 
is practically certain there will be no change in present 
prices of Plates for balance of this year, at least, and it 
would seem that consumers run no risk whatever in placing 
contracts. Reports from the Steel car companies are slightly 
more encouraging, and if these concerns succeed in booking 
some contracts for cars the effect would soon be felt in the 
demand for Plates. The Pressed Steel Car Company are 
doing little and the tonnage from this concern, which in nor- 
mal times amounts to 1000 tons a day or more, is very small 
at the present time. The Standard Steel Car Company, at 
Butler, are fairly busy, and are using quite a tonnage of 
Plates and other shapes. The 35 and 40 inch mills at Home- 
stead have been closed down for repairs and until demand 
for Plates improves. Prices as reaffirmed at the meeting last 
week are as follows: Tank Plate, 44-inch thick and up to 
100 inches in width, 1.60c., at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and 
Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, American 
Boiler Manufacturers’ Association specifications, 1.80c.; Still 
Bottom Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 
2.10c., and it ranges in price up to 3c. Plates more than 100 
inches wide, 5c. extra per 100 lbs. Plates 3-16 inch in 
thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, 
$5 extra. These quotations are based on carload lots, with 
5e. extra for less than carload lots; terms net cash in 40 
days. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—We note a slightly increased 
demand for Iron Bars, but prices are only fairly steady, 
concessions being readily secured by buyers for any tonnage 
that is desirable. A fair amount of tonnage is being placed 
in Steel Bars, but some of the leading mills are short of 
work. We quote Iron Bars at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, but on a 
desirable tonnage it is probable that 1.45c. could be done. 
The fixed price of Steel Bars is being firmly maintained, and 
efforts of consumers to get concessions have been unsuccess- 
ful. We quote Steel Bars at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, in carloads 
and larger lots. For quantities less than 2000 Ibs., but not 
less than 1000 Ibs., $2 a ton additional is charged, and less 
than 1000 Ibs., $6 additional. 

Structural Steel.—The contract for the Steubenville 
bridge across the Ohio River was placed last week with 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, and will be of the sus- 
pension type. The cantilever type on which bids had been 
received was regarded as being too expensive. The bridge 
will take about 3000 tons of Material. No other large con- 
tracts have recently been placed in this district, but a good 
many inquiries have been received by the bridge concerns 
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and a fair number of small jobs are being placed. Prices 
are firm, but without change, and we quote: Beams and 
Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; An- 
gles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.; Zees, l.ovc.; Tees, 1.60: 
Steel Bars, 1.60c., half extras, at mill; Universal and 
Sheared Plates, 1.60c. 

Tin Plate.—Only a modern amount of new tonnage js 
being placed, and some of the large mills of the leading Tin 
Plate interests are idle. We quote at $3.80, Pittsburgh, for 
100-lb. Cokes. 

Sheets.—Some of the mills report inquiries for Sheets 
as being slightly better, but at the same time it is a fac: 
that fully 50 per cent. of the Sheet capacity is idle. It j 
very probable that a reduction in wages will be made in non- 
union Sheet mills, and it is reported that one large inter 
est has already taken the initiative in this matter. Woe 
quote No. 27 Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass through 
cold rolls, at 2.50c. to 2.55c., and No. 28 at 2.60c. to 2.6h¢. 
for carloads and larger lots. We quote Galvanized Sheets 
at 75, 10 and 2% per cent. off for ordinary specifications in 
carloads, and 75, 10 and 5 per cent. off for desirable specifi- 
cations and large lots. Jobbers charge the usual advances 
over above prices in small lots from store. 

Rods.—The tonnage in Rods referred to in this report 
last week has not yet been placed. We quote Bessemer Rods 
at $33.50, and Chain Rods, made from special stock, at $35, 
Pittsburgh. 

Spelter.—The market continues very firm, and prime 
grades of Western Spelter are held at about 5.73%c., Pitts- 
burgh, for spot shipment. For future delivery probably a 
slightly lower price would be made. 

Muck Bar.—We do not hear of any sales of Muck 
Bar and quote nominally at $27, Pittsburgh. If any busi 
ness were offering this price would be shaded. 

Merchant Steel.—We note a fairly heavy demand for 
Agricultural Steels which are now in season, but very few 
large contracts are being placed, buyers placing orders onl; 
for small lots for actual needs. Demand for Shafting is 
said to be slightly better. We quote: Open Hearth Spring, 
2.15¢. to 2.25c., base; Tire, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Toe Calk, 2.25¢ 
to 2.35c., base; Sleigh Shoe Steel, 1.90c. to 2c¢.; Cutter 
Shoes, tapered and bent, 2.25c. to 2.50c.; Plow Slabs, Bes 
semer, 2.10c.; Open Hearth, 2.35c.; Tool Steel, 6'4c. to 12¢. 
for ordinary grades; Shafting, 42 per cent. off in less than 
carloads and 47 per cent. in carloads, delivered, in base 
territory. 

Skelp.—The market is extremely dull and prices are 
weak. We quote Grooved Iron and Steel Skelp at 1.500. 
to 1.55c., and Sheared at 1.60c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Hoops and Bands.—The market is fairly active and 
established prices are being observed. We quote: Cotton 
Ties, Sic. in 10,000-bundle lots or over; 92c. for carloads: 
Steel Hoops, 1.90c. in 250-ton lots and 2c. for carloads; Bes- 
semer Bands, 1.60c. to 1.70c. for Open Hearth. Extras as 
per Steel card. 

Pipes and Tubes.—Several of the outside mills report 
a slightly better inquiry for the small sizes of Pipe, while 
on the larger sizes the mills are filled up practically to the 
close of the year. Some shading in prices is being done 
on the smaller sizes of both Iron and Steel Pipe. Discounts 
to consumers in carloads are as follows: 


c——Steel.—_—_,, — Wrought Iron.— 

Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 

: Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent 
%, 4 and % inch 68 58 65 55 
1% 60 57 
% to 6 inches 5 65 _ 62 
7 to 12 inches 59 56 

Merchant Boiler Tubes. 
Iron. 


SE Es ine nw sob NG ona aaa ea went y 39 
1% to 2% inches 5! 38 
24 to 5 inches 2 1 48 
6 to 13 inches ‘ 38 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—The market is lifeless, and we 
do not hear of any tonnage being placed. Heavy Melting 
Stock is being offered as low as $15 in gross tons, and No. 1 
Wrought Scrap at $14 in net tons. Any of the mills that 
are in the market for Old Material can buy it at practically 
their own prices. 

Coke.—Over 4000 ovens in the Connellsville region have 
been put out of blast, and a still larger number will be shut 
down in the future. The blowing out of a number of blast 
furnaces in the Central West will cause a very much de- 
creased demand for Coke. Output in the Upper and Lower 
Connellsville regione last week was about 260,000 tons, a 
falling off over the previous week of about 40,000 tons. 
Strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke is freely offered at 
$2, and 72-hour Foundry at $2.75 to $3 a ton at oven. Out 
side makes of Coke are being offered as low as $1.50 at fur 
nace, and $2 to $2.25 for Foundry. 

oO 

Woop & Co., 545-546 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
have been appointed agents for the sale of the Davenport 
locomotives built by the Davenport Machine Works, Dav- 
enport, Iowa, comprising machines of 12 to 40 tons each, 
of the standard type. 
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Labor News. 


The Cincinnati Employers’ Association was formed 
t Cincinnati on October 8. Speaking of its purposes, E. 
|’. Du Brul, Commissioner of the National Metal Trades 
\ssociation, says: 

“There are about 40 employers’ associations in Cin- 
innati now, and the intention is to amalgamate these 
into one organization, which will use its influence 
igainst any city administration truckling to that class 
of the labor element which resorts to boycotting and vio- 
lence to gain its point. When the Employers’ Associa- 
tion is well organized, a Citizens’ Alliance will likely be 
formed as an auxiliary. All legitimate business and 
professional men not members of an organization which 
resorts to boycotting are eligible to membership. All 
trades of the same class will be grouped by themselves 
for home rule, but in case of trouble the whole associa- 
tion, which we expect will aggregate 5000 members, will 
stand by the member who is made the victim of unjust 
and illegal discrimination. We expect to put boycotting 
completely out of business, and see to it that public utili- 
ties are not tied up by strikes. No threat of freight 
handlers, teamsters or street railway employees will 
have much weight when the alliance is well organized. 
the men may strike if they please—that is their right 
-but they must not interfere with others who want to 
go to work.” 


Announcement is made that the proposed National 
Association of Employers will be organized at Chicago 
on October 29, the Auditorium Annex having been se- 
lected as headquarters. 


At Indianapolis on October 9 a meeting of the chief 
officers of building trades national and international 
workingmen’s associations was held at which a plan 
for the creation of what will be known as the Structural 
Building Trades Alliance of America was agreed upon. 
The platform of principles sets forth, in part, the fol- 
lowing objects of the organization: The establishment 
of local and international boards of arbitration to set- 
tle disputes as they arise without resorting to strikes; 
when necessary, to give international sympathetic sup- 
port to all trades affiliated where local boards fail in 
their efforts to adjust differences; to keep agree- 
ments with employers inviolable; to avoid and discour- 
age strikes if possible, and to prevent internal strife and 
friction in the building trades industry. None but the 
trades shall be admitted to membership. The 
tributary trades must become members through them. 
“With a view to curtailing the effect of sympathetic 
strikes on this alliance, it is intended to require all af- 
filiated organizations to submit all grievances, whenever 
practicable, to this alliance or its Board of Governors, 
and it is especially understood and agreed that all de- 
mands for increase of wages or other trade improve- 
ment shall be referred to this alliance or its Board of 
Governors for general approval.” 


basie 


A strike of the coal miners in Colorado, New Mex- 
ico and Utah, members of the United Mine Workers of 
America, was ordered on October 9 by the Executive 
Board of that organization in session at Indianapolis. 
They demand an advance in wages, a reduction of the 
hours of labor, semimonthly pays, the right to employ 
check weighmen at their own expense and the abolition 
of the scrip system of paying for labor done. The Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Company and the Victor Fuel Com- 
pany are the leading employing companies interested. 
One week is given for the employing companies to agree 
to hold a conference over the situation, failing which 
the strike order goes into effect. 


The Pittsburgh Association of the Pattern Makers’ 
League has called off the strike against the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. All the shops in the Pittsburgh district 
have been declared open and the men have returned to 
work at the same rate of wages offered by the pattern 
shops before the strike started. The pattern makers 
went out on strike over four months ago, demanding $4 
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a day instead of $3.78. The manufacturers refused to 
grant the demand and the strike followed. Several con- 
ferences were held, but both sides remained firm, and 
finally the pattern makers realized that the strike was 
lost and agreed to return to work at the old rate of wages. 
A number of concerns in Ohio were furnishing patterns 
to the Pittsburgh shops, and this operated against the 
men and was the chief cause of their defeat. 


The Brooklyn Engineers’ Club held the first meeting 
of the season on the evening of October 8. Besides the 
usual formal business, a very interesting paper, entitled 
“A History of Pumps, Ancient and Modern,” was read 
by John A. Drew of the Worthington Company. Mr. 
Drew sketched the development of pumping machines 
from the early Egyptian “ Noria,’’ resembling the familiar 
well sweep, to the latest triple expansion, condensing, 
water works pumping engines, requiring little more than 
a pound of coal per horsé-power hour. The paper was 
illustrated by a large number of lantern slides. 


Reports from different parts of the country state that 
many of the railroads are making extensive reductions 
in their shop forces. The New York Central, Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern, Lake Erie & Western, West Shore 
and other affiliated Vanderbilt roads and the Southern 
Pacific have greatly reduced their forces at various 
points. According to a statement of one of the officials 
this is the regular fall reduction, but it is more extensive 
this year on account of an anticipated decrease in busi- 
ness. 





A settlement was effected last week of the special 
skelp mill scale at the plant of the Youngstown Iron 
Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio. Both sides 
and the men will work for less than 
the Amalgamated scale rates because of the fact that the 
mill has special and improved machinery, which allows 
a much larger output than is obtained in an ordinary 
skelp ‘mill. 


made concessions 


OS 


French Iron and Steel Production.—Provisional sti- 
tistics which have been published respecting thé produc- 
tion of iron and steel in France during the first six 
months of 1903 are summarized in the following table, 
the figures for the first half of 1902 being given for pur 
poses of comparison: 


1902. 1903. 
Metric tons. Metric tons. 
> BO Se mie eee 958,243 1,095,120 


WO, WON MEOUG iidwecudeaasveBdmawus 200,505 270.301 





Hiveied baw wae be 1,158,748 








OH siciwaa 1,365,421 
Eee NS ba eo bars ak ewe cd eameewoas 128 7 
Wrought iron (various)............ 289,147 295,547 
EiGG? DONO Gi cre xndcaweeasaewns 27,323 23,191 

Soa aaa aad dni a a he ane 316,598 318,745 
Pee? Sic kcion cen deed ewamet eres 154,901 118,541 
Wrought steel (various)............. 324,331 394,740 
ae eee Tee oe 138 603 153,290 

Navas drean chaste aes wees 617,835 666,571 
Bessemer and Siemens-Martin ingots. 803,174 942,658 

aniiiliacecshiiiasnaatin 


The iron mines and all other property of the Juragua 
Iron Company, Limited, were sold at Philadelphia on 
October 7 for $625,250 to the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
The property belonged to the Pennsylvania Steel and 
Bethlehem Steel companies, and the transaction was a 
formal matter incident to turning it over to an organiza- 
tion controlled by the steel companies, the old partner- 
ship agreement under which the property was managed 
having expired. 

The recently published statement that the 60-inch cast 
iron pipe being used for the Philadelphia pumping lines 
was the largest pipe ever cast, and that it was made by 
the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, is 
not altogether correct. The contract is being executed 
jointly by the United States Company and R. D. Ward 
& Co. of Philadelphia, while 84-inch pipe was recently 
cast at the Camden Iron Works, Camden, N. J., for the 
city of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The Camden Iron Works are 
owned by R. D. Wood & Co. 
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New York. 
New York, October 14, 1903. 

Pig lron.—A limited inquiry is reported by sellers of 
both Northern and Southern Foundry Irons. Consumers ad- 
vise Pig Iron salesmen that their business has diminished to 
some extent, and they are not requiring as large quantities 
as they did a few months since. They are not yet con- 
vinced that the market has touched bottom, and therefore 
continue to confine their purchases to small lots for very 
prompt shipment. The demand for special Iron has been 
larger, and some round lots of Basic and Low Phosphorus 
will probably be placed this week. Information from fur- 
nace owners shows that more blast furnaces are being 
blown out in the different sections of the country, and it is 
now believed that the reduction in output will be larger than 
at first estimated. We quote at tidewater: No. 1 X Foun- 
dry, $16 to $16.50; No. 2 X Foundry, $15.50 to $16; No. 2 
Plain Foundry, $15 to $15.50; Gray Forge, $14.50 to $15; 
Basic, $14.50 to $15. Tennessee, and Alabama brands, 
$15.50 to $16 for No. 1, $14.50 to $15 for No. 2 and $14 to 
$14.50 for No. 3. ° 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The East Orange Pipe contract, which 
called for about 2400 tons of mainly 24-inch Pipe, has not 
yet been placed, but the lowest bidder is stated to have 
been one of the independent companies. The general de 
mand is still confined to small lots, and the aggregate ton 
nage of this is somewhat under that of last month. The 
Eastern foundries are therefore less active than they have 
been, but this is usual at this season. Prices on carload 
lots of 6 to 10 inch are $30 per gross ton, tidewater, and 
12-inch upward, $29. 

Steel Rails.—After a protracted period of light in 
quiry several large systems are now opening negotiations 
for next year’s delivery, and manufacturers are hopeful 
that it will lead to the placing of considerable business. 
The new Rail mill of the Lackawanna Steel Company will 
be started next Monday. The Bessemer converting depart 
ment began to turn out Steel Ingots on Tuesday of this 
week. Prices are still held at $28, at mill, for Standard 
Sections, and $30 to $32 for Light Sections. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The American Bridge Com- 
pany have secured a contract for a building in the Eastern 
section of the country, which will require about 8000 tons 
of material, and may ultimately be increased to possibly 
three times as much. <A few bridge contracts are being 
placed in scattered localities; but, generally speaking, trade 
of this character is inclined to quietness. Nevertheless man 
ufacturers are by no means discouraged, as they have a 
great deal of work still on their books, and are confident that 
before long considerable business will be placed for next 
year. The demand for other forms of rolled Iron and Steel 
is somewhat lighter than it has been. Very low prices are 
now being quoted on Bar Iron, but the fact should be noted 
that mills making a good, reliable quality of Iron are keep- 
ing up their prices. Reports are common now of Iron sold 
at low prices, but failing to meet specifications agreed upon. 
A satisfactory quality of Bar Iron can hardly be purchased 
under less than 1.60c., at tidewater, while some mills are 
asking considerably more. We quote, at tidewater, as fol- 
lows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.75c.- to 2c.; Angles, 
1.75¢c. to 2c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 2c.; Bulb Angles and Deck 
Beams, 1.90c. to 2.85c. Sheared Steel Plates, in carload 
lots, are 1.78c. to 1.85¢c. for Tank, 2c. to 2.10c. for Flange, 
2.10c. to 2.20c. for Marine and 2.25c. upward for Fire Box. 
Refined Bars are 1.55c. to 1.70c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.70c. to 
1.80c. 


Old Material.—A better demand is reported for Cast 
Scrap than for other classes of Old Material, yet the 
quantity moving even in Cast Scrap is considerably under 
what would be considered a normal trade. Some small 
sales have been made of Old Car Wheels. Old Steel Rails 
appear to be in no demand whatever. Some carload lots 
of Relaying Rails have changed hands, but no large sales 
have transpired. Rolling mills are still almost out of the 
market. Quotations continue nominal, with approximate 
figures as follows per gross ton, New York and vicinity: 


ee CO RN Ss sv kb cis bebe bx KS ba Come $17.50 to $18.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Old Steel Rails. short pieces........ 14.00 to 15.00 
Relaying Rails heavy sections........ 21.00 to 22.00 
RE ES Ns a wins Bie Bis Sipe nia > 4K soa © 16.00 
ge Se eee 9.00 to 20.00 
Oe oo. ee. ee. rer eer 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap.......... 14.00 to 15.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Iron........ 15.50 to 16.50 
Se ee ee 14.50 to 15.00 
RS 566 a. Rud digs Eee SS OO 10.00 to 11.00 
Ordinary GAGRt TPOR. oc cc ccc see 7.00 to 8.00 
ee ee ee 6.00 to 7.00 
ee eee 10.00 to 10.50 


oe Se ee 12.00 to 13.00 
Stove Plate. fille dele dbs Sata ik aera. ha 8.00 to 8.50 


Charles Hart, superintendent of the Bessemer plant of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company, in Youngstown, Ohio, 
has been made superintendent of all the plants of the 
company in the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The improved tone in the market for industrial stoc} 
observed up to the middle of last week was shattered by th: 
revelations made at the United States Shipbuilding inqui: 
on Wednesday of last week. Values crumbled on Thursda 
under attacks by bears, a stream of liquidation ensuing, 
which the Steel stocks suffered a sharp decline as well a 
other industrials. On Friday the decline continued for part : 
the day, and Steel common made a new low record, touchi: 
1444, but the preferred was not forced below 61%. Car § 
Foundry common sold down to 23%, preferred 72; Lo 
motive common 13%, preferred 7914; Colorado 40; Press« 
Steel common 31, preferred 7544; Republic common 8 
preferred 58; Sloss-Sheffield common 25; Tennessee 27%, 
new Steel 5’s 70%. 

Saturday showed a continuation of the drive against 
the United States Steel stocks, particularly the preferred 
the low point reached being 59. The common did not se! 
below 144, while the new 5’s sold down to 70%. Other indus 
trials were weak, Car & Foundry common declining to 23%, 
Locomotive common to 13, preferred 79; Colorado to 3814. 
this stock being affected by a possible strike of coal miners: 
Pressed Steel common 381%, preferred 75; Republic com 
mon 8%, preferred 58; Tennessee 28%. At Pittsburgh 
Crucible Steel common sold down to 5%, preferred 55. 

On Monday many industrial stocks reached new low 
records, and at one time the market was on the verge of a 
semi-panic. American Car & Foundry common sold down 
to 20144, and the preferred to 63; Locomotive common 
touched 11%, and the preferred 73; Colorado Fuel broke to 
33; International Pump common sold down to 33, and the 
preferred to 70; Pressed Steel Car common sold down to 
2914, and the preferred to 714%,; Railway Steel Spring com 
mon sold down to 1614, and the preferred to 72144: Republic 
common sold down to 714, and the preferred to 545¢; Sloss- 
Sheffield common sold down to 24, and the preferred to 68: 
Tennessee sold down to 2714: United States Steel common 
sold down to 124, and the preferred to 57%. The new Stee! 
5’s sold down to 6814. 

On Tuesday some improvement occurred during the 
early hours after the opening of the Stock Exchange, but a 
rumor secured circulation that the Crucible Steel Company 
of America were in danger of going into the hands of a re 
ceiver, and all industrial stocks immediately sold off. Cruci 
ble Steel preferred, which had been selling around 45 i: 
the Pittsburgh market, broke to 35. This rumor was im 
mediately denied by the officers of the company, and the 
price then advanced to 39. Some stocks did not touch their 
low level of Monday, but Locomotive preferred sold down 
to 71; Colorado Fuel sold down to 25; Pressed Steel Car 
common sold down to 29, and the preferred to 70%,: Steel 
Spring common again sold down to 16%, and the preferred 
went lower, to 72: Tennessee sold down to 2654; United 
States Steel common again went down to 12%, while the 
preferred made a new low record at 574%; the new Steei 
5’s recovered to 70% and closed at 6954, the lowest point 
touched during the day being 69. 

A better tone prevailed on Wednesday morning, with 
liquidation apparently checked. Car and Foundry, com- 
mon, sold up to 21%, and was quoted at noon at 21%, while 
the figures for the preferred were similarly 66 and 6514: 
Locomotive, common, 12: preferred, 7014; Colorado, 29: 
Pressed steel, common, 30 and 29%4; preferred, 70%; Re- 
public, common, 77%; preferred, 56% and 5614; Tennessee, 
27%, and 27%; Steel, common, 13% and 13; preferred, 587% 
and 58%; new 5’s, 7054 and 70%. 

Notices have been sent out by the United States Glass 
Company of Pittsburgh for a meeting of the stockholders of 
that company on October 27, at which time a vote will be 
taken to reduce the capital stock of the company by the re- 
tirement of $1,000,000 in preferred stock and $800,000 in 
common stock, making the new capital $3,200,000 instea:! 
of $5,000.00. The company propose to do this by issuing 
$77,000 in bonds with which to buy the stock in question. 
It is believed that by this step the fixed expenses of the cor- 
poration will be much reduced and the remaining stock 
increased in value. 


Dividends.—The People’s Natural Gas & Pipeage Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent. 

Pennsylvania Steel Company have declared a dividend 
of 3% per cent. on the preferred stock, pavsble November 1. 
Books close October 15, and reopen October 22. 

Vulean Detinning Company have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable No- 
vember 20. Books close November 10, and reopen Novem- 
ber 21. This is a reduction of % per cent. from the previous 
payment. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable November 1. 

National Fireproofing Company have declared the regu- 
lar auarterly dividend of 1°, per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable October 25. 
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Metal Market. 


New York, October 14, 1903. 

Pig Tin.—The market here is easy. Recent arrivals 

f Tin have relieved the temporary scarcity of spot stock, 
nd removed the support which was lent to the market by 
e comparatively favorable statistics issued the first cf 
he month. Consumers are still purchasing very sparingly, 
ind the volume of business has been light. Speculative 
juving, too, was tame, although some deals were made 
esterday at prices ranging from £1 to £1 10s. below London 
1» November and December delivery. Prices showed a 
vradual shrinkage. The market closed barely steady, with 
spot at 25.80c. to 25.90c.; October, 25.35¢. to 25.75¢., and 
November, 24.80c. to 25.10c. The London market closed at 
115 5s. to £115 15s. The “ Minnetonka” arrived on Satur- 
day with 875 tons of Tin, making the total of receipts s 
far this month 1425 tons, with 2225 tons afloat. 

Copper.—No new features of interest have been devel- 
oped in this market during the week. Little or no inter- 
est is shown by large buyers, transactions being confined al- 
most wholly to the supplying of current needs of the smaller 
consumers, while the larger purchasers continue to hold 
out of the market, being fairly well supplied; the leading 
producers, on the other hand, evince no special anxiety to 
sell. The market, accordingly, presents a dull and listless 
appearance, with continued weakness on prices, especially 
on Casting Copper, the “ official’ quotation on which was 
again reduced 4c. on Tuesday. Lake and Electrolytic are 
unchanged. At the close nominal prices were as follows: 
Lake, 13%4¢.: Electrolytic, 13%%c., and Casting, 12%c. Some 
outside brands of Casting Copper are selling as low as 
1215c. London cables were £54 5s. to £54 2s. 6d., Best Se- 
lected £59 5s., a decline of 15 shillings from a week ago. 

Pig Lead.—The market is steady and unchanged. Spoi 
supplies are still scarce, but the demand is not very urgent. 
Spot Lead continues firm at 4.50c. The American Smelting 
& Refining Company continue to quote Desilverized at 4.40c¢ 
for 50-ton lots and 4.42%c. for carload lots, New York de- 


livery, shipment within four weeks. London price at the 
close was £11. 
Spelter.—Spot metal is still in light supply and is 


strong at 6c. Demand is quiet. October is quoted at 5.70c. 
and November at 5.62%4c. The London market has declined 
to £20 5s. 

Antimony.—The market is dull but steadier. Cook- 
is quoted at 7.25c., while Hallett’s has declined to 
6.25c., and other brands are 5.75c. to 6c. 


Nickel.—Is without change, 40c. to 45c. being quoted 
for large lots, and 50c. to 60c. for smaller quantities. 


Quicksilver.—Business is fair at £47.50 .or flasks of 
7614 Ibs. wondon cables £8 10s. 


Tin Plate.—Nothing of interest has developed in this 
market, which remains quiet and without change in prices 
The American Tin Plate Company quote $3.80 per box of 
14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. mill, equivalent to $3.99. New 
York. 


son's 


The offices of the International Nickel Company, Orford 
Copper Company, Canadian Copper Company, Anglo-Ameri- 
can Iron Company, Vermillion Mining Company of Ontario, 
American Nickel Works and Société Mini@ére Calédonienne 
have been removed to 43 Exchange place, New York. 


PERSONAL. 


W. C. Cronemeyer, special agent of the American Tin 
Plate Company, at Pittsburgh, Pa., is ill in a hospital at 
McKeesport, Pa., and it will likely be some time before 
he recovers his accustomed good health. 





Herbert F. Moore, mechanical engineer, has resigned 
as Instructor in Machine Design at Cornell University 
to accept a position as mechanical engineer at Riehle 
Bros.’ Testing Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The motor department of the Stanley Electric Mfg. 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass., will henceforth be in charge 
of A. W. Henshaw, formerly of the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

The inventory of the personal estate of the late B. F. 
Jones of Pittsburgh, Pa., shows a valuation of $17,236,- 
663. Of this sum $14,870,615 is in stocks, $1,649,089 in 
bonds, $349,499.84 in cash, $310,740 in notes, and there is 
due from debtors $56,719.82. Mr. Jones also owned large 
tracts of real estate. 

Frank J. Hearne, president of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company, is suffering from blood poisoning at the 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Col. Mr. Hearne became 
ill about two weeks ago. 


Sir Charles Metcalfe. a arrived in 


British engineer, 
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New York bound for Niagara Falls, where he will gain 
information to aid in solving the problem of converting 
energy from the Zambesi Falls in Africa into electricity. 





OBITUARY. 


CHARLES T. HAM. 

‘The death is announced of Charles T. Ham, presi- 
dent of the C. T. Ham Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Ham was born in North Berwick, Maine, in 1824. 
After leaving school Mr. Ham learned the trade of a ma- 
chinist, and for many years identified in various 
important positions with railroading. In 1871 he went 
into business with James H. Kelly in the Kelly Lamp 
Company. While with this company he was offered the 
presidency of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, 
which he declined, preferring to remain in manufactur- 
ing life. He was later one of the firm of Ray, Marvin & 
Ham, which afterward became Ray, Marvin, Ham & 
Bonnell. He then became interested in tbe Buffalo 
Steam Gauge & Lantern Company, the name of which 
was subsequently changed to the Steam Gauge & Lan- 
tern Company, with headquarters in Rochester, and with 
Mr. Ham as president. In 1886 he formed the corpora- 
tion known as the C. T. Ham Mfg. Company, of which 
he continued president until his death. 


was 


NOTES. 
Wyatr W. 


J., aged 75 years. 


MitLter died on October 4, at Salem, N. 
He was born in that town, and as a 
young man went to Safe Harbor, Lancaster County, Pa., 
where he engaged in the manufacture of iron from 1850 
to 1867. He was one of the incorporators of the Cam- 
bria Iron Company, the Bethlehem Iron Company and 
the Elizabeth Iron Works. Twenty-two years ago he re- 
tired and settled down at Salem, where he was for a 
time president of the Salem National Bank. He repre 
sented his district in the State Senate in 1885. 

GEORGE M. WAKEFIELD, a prominent business man of 
Milwaukee, Wis., died on October 8, at his home at 
Wauwautosa, Wis. Mr. Wakefield was extensively in- 
terested in iron mining and mineral lands in the Lake 
Superior district. 

Hl. HERBERT ANDREWS, a steel manufacturer of Shef- 
field, England, died October 13, from heart disease, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. Mr. Andrews arrived from 
England by the “ Campania” last and was taken 
ill while on the ocean. 


week 


Rosert C. McCutiey, a well-known iron founder of 
Lancaster, Pa., died October 10, from paralysis, aged 74 
years, 

SS ee 

A committee of seven bankers, of which Frederick B. 
Schenck, president of the Mercantile National Bank of 
New York, is chairman, representing the interests which 
are creditors in the bankruptcy proceedings of the various 
Penfield companies, has sent out a circular looking to the 
consolidation of the creditor interests for their mutual 
protection and for enforcing their rights, and bringing 
about a readjustment or liquidation of the affairs of the 
corporations. When the receivership was sought, on 
account of notes of a number of Eastern and Western 
banks then becoming due, and for which Mr. Penfield had 
apparently made no arrangement for payment, the cred- 
itor institutions agreed not to press their paper until 
such plan could be worked out as would enable all the 
plans to be met. The affairs of the following compa- 
nies are in a badly tangled condition, owing to Mr. 
Penfield’s financiering: American Clay Working Ma- 
chinery Company, Great Eastern Clay Mfg. Company, 
National Clay Mfg. Company, Mexican Clay Mfg. Com- 
pany, Standard Vitrified Conduit Company, Manhattan 
Brick & Terra Cotta Company, Brooklyn Brick & Sewer 
Pipe Company, Standard Fire Proofing Company, and 
New York Blower Company, or J. W. Penfield & Son and 
Raymond (. Penfield. 


Patterson. Gottfried & Hunter, Limited, New York, 
have acquired the exclusive agency for the Robinson 
right angle drive, manufactured by the A. Standish BEs- 
tate. Columbus, Ohio. 
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The New York [lachinery [arket. 


New York, October 14, 1903. 

There has been some improvement in business conditions 
this week, the trade in general being a shade better than 
that of the past few weeks. Inquiries are more numerous, 
and while they are not of large proportions individually, 
they indicate a renewed activity on the part of prospective 
purchasers. Orders have also been coming in a little more 
freely, among which we may note the purchase of about 
$5000 worth of machine tools by the International Steam 
Pump Company for their Brooklyn works. 

One of the largest deals on the tapis, and one for which 
bids were submitted by about every prominent machine tool 
builder in the country, was closed a few days ago by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. As forecasted in these columns 
last week, the Niles-Bement-Pond Company received the 
order for the entire equipment at their bid of about $160,- 
000. ‘The specifications as originally issued by the Canadian 
Pacific called for about $250,000 worth of machine tools. 

Machinery houses are turning their attention to the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company of 21 Park Row, who, 
we understand, are preparing specifications for their large 
new shops at 148th street, near Seventh avenue. The build- 
ings are well under way and are expected to be completed 
the latter part of November or early in December, at which 
time the company will be ready to take up the matter of 
mechanical equipment. 

The Schenectady Railway Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
have decided not to build their proposed new repair shops 
until next spring. The plans contemplated a building about 
250 x 300 feet. 

Considerable equipment, including a 20 and a 30-ton 
traveling crane, is being purchased by the Holthoff Ma- 
chinery Company of 52 William street, New York, for their 
plant at Cudahy, Wis. It will be remembered that the com- 
pany were purchased some time ago by Benjamin Guggen- 
heim, president of the Loomis-Pettibone Gas Machinery 
Company of New York, with the intention of manufactur- 
ing their gas engines and gas producers at the Holthoff 
plant. With this end in view the new owners are enlarging 
the boiler shop, practically doubling its capacity, and will 
erect a new foundry, 120 x 200 feet. 

The Quebec Nail Mfg. Company, Quebec, Canada, are 
in the market for nail machinery for the manufacture of 
all sizes from shoe pegs up to nails 4 inches in length. 

The Hokensmith Wheel & Mine Car Company, Irwin, 
Pa., are purchasing the equipment to replace that lost in 
the fire which entirely destroyed their plant at that point 
October 9, entailing a loss estimated at $50,000. They are 
building a new plant at Penn Station, 4 miles distant, which 
they had expected to occupy in a short time by removing 
the machinery from the old works, but are now compelled to 
install entire new equipment. They expect to have the new 
plant in operation in about 30 days, and do not anticipate 
a lengthy interruption of business. 

The Baltimore Bridge Company, Baltimore, Md., will en- 
large their electrical power plant with the view of install- 
ing additional tools in their present shop, or in a small ad- 
dition thereto. They will also add plate straightening rolls 
and additional riveting machines to the present equipment. 
Power will also be furnished to a neighboring foundry and 
machine shop. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until October 24 for a 20-ton 
crane scow for the Boston Navy Yard. 

The following bids were opened October 6 at the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C., for supplies for the various navy yards: 


New Work, 

Bidder 10. Frye, Phipps & Co., New York. 

14. J. B. Kendall, Washington, D. C. 

16. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

31. George Place, New York. 

41. Western Electric Company, New York. 

47. Merchant & Co., Philadelphia. 

49. American Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

56. Manhattan Supply Company, New York. 

57. Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H. 

58. Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 

59. Francis Harral, New York. 

61. H. A. Rogers, New York. 

67. Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde 
Park, Mass. 

75. W. W. Clark & Son, Baltimore, Md. 

78. Marshall T. Davidson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

83. Baird Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

84. Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, Boston, Mass. 

87. Hill, Clarke & Co., Boston, Mass. 

89. George F. Blake Mfg. Company, New York. 

91. Fox Bras. & Co., New York. 

94. General Electric Company, New York. 

96. Brown & Sharp Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. 

108. Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York. 

112. Neville & Grubb, Portsmouth, Va. 
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Class 1. One electric portable blower. Bidder 84, $11 
94, $155; 41, $165. 

Class 27. Thirty forges. Bidder 16, $784.20; 59, $82 
61, $831; 91, $832.50; 14, $8389; 75, $840; 112, $855; 57, 
$858.75 and $832.50; 56, $865.50; 10, $877.50. 

Class 28. Nineteen pumps. Bidder 78, $4665; sy 
$5252 ; 57, $6082.75. 

Class 29. One pattern maker’s lathe. Bidder 108, $627 
49, $750. 

Class 30. One 20-foot squaring shear. Bidder 16, $55 
83, $57.50; 56, $61.40; 112, $62.50; 47, $70; 108, $134. 

Class 31. One 36-inch band saw. Bidder 838, $102; 5- 
$115; 108, $128; 57, $133; 16, $135; 31, $195 and $185. 

Class 32. One univarsal milling machine. Bidder (7 
$530; 58, $560 and $580; 87, $600; 16, $600; 96, $632.5v; 
83, $633; 108, $635. 

Puget Sound. 


Bidder 2. O. P. Mooney, Seattle, Wash. 

3. Moran Bros., Seattle, Wash. 

6. Geo. E. Daw Pumping Engine Company, San Fran 
cisco, Cal. 

8. Otis Elevator Company, New York. 

9. Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 

11. J. B. Kendall, Washington. 

14. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

‘ 15. New Jersey Foundry & Machine Company, New 
York. 

16. W. H. Foster, New York. 

17. Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 

18. Marine Engine & Machine Company, New York. 

23. Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde 
Park, Mass. 

26. Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, Boston, Mass. 
on” Springfield Machine Tool Company, Springfield, 
io. 

29. Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn. 
és o Pacific Tool & Supply Company, San Francisco, 

al. 
31. Roth Bros., Chicago, Ill. 
32. George F. Blake Mfg. Company, New York. 
37. Thompson Electric Works, Chicago, LIl. 
41. John Martin & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
42. Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal. 
44. Este Dynamo Works, Belleville, N. J. 
" 47. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, 
a. 

50. Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York. 

51. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

52. Halliday-Henshaw-Buckley Company, Seattle Wash. 

58. Richard & McCune, San Francisco, Cal. 

Class 8. Twelve motors. Bidder 44, $1662.24; 37, 
$1698 ; 31, $2207.85; 9, 2362.50; 51, $2380; 47, $2471; 41, 

2789.25; 26, $2891. 

Class 9. Three motors. Bidder 37, $565; 44, $626.15: 
47, $730; 51, $802; 9, $815; 26, $862; 41, $989.57; 11, 
$1041; 31, $1090. 

Class 10. One electric elevator. Bidder 42, $3982; §, 
$5625; 18, $5950. 

Class 11. One pumping outfit. Bidder 6, $1460; 15, 
$1665 ; 52, $1674; 3, $1847 (?) ; 32, informal, bid on part 
of class. 

Class 12. One exhaust fan. Bidder 26, $94; 52, $148. 
s Class 13. One revolving blue print machine. Bidder 2, 

70. 

Class 14. One turret lathe. Bidder 52, $1614; 14, $1630. 

Class 15. One tool room lathe. Bidder 14, $425; 27, 
$550 ; 30, $610, 42, $620. 

Class 16. One center grinding machine. Bidder 52, $46: 
53, $46; 14, $48, $50, $48; 30, $52. 

Class 17. Two sensitive drills. Bidder 14, $200; 52, 
$212; 53, $224. 

Class 18. One upright drill press. Bidder 14, $237; 
$262; 52, $324; 53, $330. 
on 19. One metal band saw. Bidder 52, $335; 

Class 20. One milling machine. Bidder 14, $1280; 23. 
$1345 ; 29, $1890; 30, $1500; 52, $1549. 

Class 21. One bench lathe. Bidder 14, $1263; 50, $1544; 
30, $1710. 

Class 22. One square arbor lathe. Bidder 30, $850. 

Class 23. One horizontal boring machine. Bidder 17. 
$1540 and $1895; 14, $2033. 

Class 24. One single spindle reversible shaper. Bidder 
50, $324; 52, $348; 53, $378. 

Class 25. One knife grinder. Bidder 42, $225. 

Class 26. One universal grinding machine. Bidder 30, 
$1060 ; 16, $1075; 14, $1080. 

The contract for the construction of a sea going hy- 
draulic dredge for improving Savannah Harbor, Ga., has 
been awarded to the Maryland Steel Company of Sparrow's 
Point, Md., at $175,500. 

The Hewes & Phillips Iron Works, Newark, N. J., are 
building a 14 x 22 x 30 tandem compound heavy duty en- 
gine, tangyne frame, for Gould & Eberhardt, Newark. They 
recently installed a 14 x 22 x 36 tandem compound non- 
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ondensing engine for the Weston Electrical Instrument 
Company, Waverly, N. J. 
Chas. Mundt & Sons, manufacturers of perforated met- 
s for all purposes, are now occupying their new and com- 
odious quarters, at 441-443 Pearl street, New York, where 
iey have greatly increased facilities. The equipment of the 
lant is modern throughout, and includes machines for the 
nest and heaviest class of work. They issue a neat and at- 
ractive illustrated catalogue and price-list. 





The Chicago [Machinery [arket. 


The following detailed information relative to machinery 
nterests in Chicago and contiguous territory was unavoid- 
ably crowded out of last week’s issue: 


Power Equipment. 


The Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago and Milwaukee, 
have just been awarded a contract for one additional double 
combined vertical and horizontal engine of 8000 horse-power. 
It is of the compound condensing type, direct coupled to a 
5000-kw. type of generator. The cylinders are 42 and 86 x 
60, 75 revolutions. The maximum load under the best 
economy is 12,000. The high pressure cylinder is equipped 
with a poppet valve and the low pressure cylinder with a 
Corliss valve. The Allis-Chalmers Company had already 
taken orders for eight of these engines. The company have 
also booked an order for a duplex hoisting engine of 4000 
horse-power, cylinders 24 x 60. These machines will be 
shipped to the Treadwell Gold Mining Company, Alaska. 
Among other recent orders is a small engine, direct connected 
to generator, for the Western Tube Company, Kewanee, 
Ill., and three blowing engines for the Woodward Iron Com- 
pany. The month of September has not been productive of 
many large individual orders, but in the aggregate there 
have been a number of small units secured, distributed over 
a wide territory, the largest business coming from the East- 
ern section. Allis engines will accompany the electrical 
machinery provided by the General Electric Company for 
the equipment of two additional substations of the Sydney 
City and Suburban tramways, New South Wales. The 
contract calls for rotary converters of 900 kws. capacity, 
equipped with necessary transformers. These machines 
will be employed for converting the high pressure 6600 volt 
current supplied from the central power station to low 
pressure direct current at 600 volts, suitable for feeding 
direct to the trolley wire. The structural steel of which 
the existing plant is built was supplied by the American 
Bridge Company, and already $800,000 worth of American 
machinery has been installed. Mining machinery has also 
been moderately active, the company recently receiving 
through their London office a fair sized order, which ma- 
chinery is understood to be for the Takoradi Harbor & Rail- 
way Company, Limited, to be shipped to the Gold Coast. 
A number of small contracts have also been taken for cement 
plants, but as a rule the month of September was very quiet 
in this department. One or two large contracts for ship- 
ment to the Pacific coast are pending and will doubtless be 
closed early in October. The Fraser & Chalmers works of 
the company have recently shipped three tie preserving 
cylinders for the Alamosa, Col., plant of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad. This order makes a total of 31 cylinders 
which have been shipped by the Allis-Chalmers Company 
for this purpose during recent years. The cylinders for 
the above company are of the average size—6 feet diameter 
by 110 feet long. The plant, which was designed by Samuel 
M. Rowe of Chicago, is intended for treatment by means of 
the Wellhouse process. 

The American Steam Pump Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich., say that business for the month of September and for 
the year to date has equaled their business of last year for 
the corresponding time. The business which is being booked 
is for delivery during the last three months of the year. 

The Nordberg Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., say that 
the month of September has been almost barren of inquiries 
and orders. During the last few days several tnquiries have 
been received, but it looks to them as if very little will be 
done in the way of equipping new enterprises. 

The Otto Gas Engine Company, Chicago, are receiving 
a number of smal] orders for gas engines, pumps, stand pipes 
and conveying machinery, most of the orders coming from 
railroads, especially Western roads. There is usually an in- 
rease in business of this kind at this season of the year, and 
the month of September has been in no way different from 
previous years, except that the small orders are a little 
ore numerous. One point of interest is that several of the 
Western roads, which 30 to 60 days ago suspended considera- 
ble work, have, during the past week, reinstated these orders. 
But beyond this no large work is in sight, and the prospect 
is not encouraging for much large work for several months 
0 come. There is considerable activity in purchases of cast 
ron pipe by railroad companies, but the contracts are being 
let at much lower prices than a month ago, the decline rang- 
ng from $5 to $6 per ton. 
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The Stephenson-Adamson Company, Aurora, IIl., report 
a satisfactory amount of business on hand at present booked 
for delivery in November and December, which, together 
with work in prospect, will fill their entire capacity to the 
end of the year. They do not look for any decided change 
in the prices of manufactured goods for the next few months. 
The labor situation in their section is very satisfactory. 
Their opinion is that possibly lower prices of raw material 
and manufactured goods may stimulate building operations 
somewhat and call forth the capital that has been waiting 
for lower prices. 

The AStna Foundry & Machine Company, Springfield, 
Ill., say their business for the month of September has been 
unusually active and the outlook for the remainder of the 
year is very bright. The business being booked is all for 
immediate delivery. The company are buying additional ma- 
chinery from time to time in order to keep up with increased 
output. They have recently sold hoisting outfits to Davis 
Coal & Iron Company, Du Quoin, Ill., and Carterville & 
Herrin Coal Company, Herrin, Ill., and will soon install 
engines which are completed for Isaac McIntosh, Brazil, 
Ind.; Chicago-Springfield Coal Company and Peabody Min- 
ing Company of Springfield, Ill.; Hayder & Hafer, Hymera, 
Ind., and Springfield Co-operative Coal Company, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Machine Tools, 


The Armstrong Bros. Tool Company, Chicago, say that 
business in their line continues to be very satisfactory and 
promises to continue so for some time. They anticipate no 
changes in the prices of manufactured goods. 

The American Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., state that the outlook for the remainder of the year 
from some points of view is very promising, with a large 
number of prospective orders pending, but there appears to 
be a disposition to procrastinate. They have a larger num- 
ber of unfilled orders on their books than they have had for 
some time, some of which are booked for future shipment, 
but mostly awaiting completion and to be shipped as soon 
as possible. Within the past 30 days among the more im- 
portant orders received have been orders for four Oliver 
saw benches, one Oliver hand jointer and three bench trim- 
mers from the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway Com- 
pany; an Oliver saw bench from the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company; a saw bench and two No. 6 wood trimmers for 
the Erie Railway Company; an Oliver jointer and Universal 
saw bench for the Florida Southern Railway Company; 
two No. 3, three No. 1, six No. 0, for the Natal, South Afri- 
can Government railways; one type B Oliver band saw, 
Crocker-Wheeler Company; one type B Oliver band saw, 
Exeter Machine Company; Oliver Universal saw _ bench, 
Portsmouth Navy Yard; Oliver hand jointer, Washington 
Navy Yard; type B Oliver band saw, Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Company; Oliver Universal saw bench, type B band 
saw, 24-inch jointer and No. 1 trimmer, Reummelli, Dawley 
Mfg. Company. The company have also made small ship- 
ments to Vienna and Paris direct and a very nice list of 
their smaller machines all over the United States. Their 
Manchester, England, branch reports a very satisfactory 
business. 

The Ransom Mfg. Company, Oshkosh, Wis., report that 
the month of September has been very quiet. They are doing 
some foreign business and have some contracts on hand 
that will keep their shop running for some time, but they 
are taking very little new business. They have made some 
important improvements in their machinery during the past 
few weeks and will necessarily have to advance the prices. 

The J. H. Dawson Machinery Company, Chicago, do not 
see any change in the demand for machine tools, and if any- 
thing business for the immediate future looks a little darker. 
There are no large concerns of any consequence figuring at 
all for machinery. Sales are very few and far between. 
They anticipate lower prices from the fact that a few of the 
machine tool builders have shut down altogether and a large 
number have laid off the greater part of their force. 

McDowell, Stocker & Co., Chicago, state that their trade 
for the present month has been much better than last month 
and the inquiry in general has been much better. The 
orders and inquiries, however, are small, and there does not 
seem to be a very flattering outlook for the immediate future, 
although if the present trade keeps up they would consider 
themselves having a very fair business. 

The Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., say 
that owing to the closing down of steel plants and the possi- 
bility of a decline in pig iron, there seems to be a letting up 
all along the line. This, taken with the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the stock market in New York, makes a condition 
which is strongly felt in the machinery industry. While 
they are hoping for a good fall business, the indications are 
not as good as they were 60 days ago. 

The George Whiting Company, Chicago, note little change 
in the condition of business, except that there seems more 
possible equipment in sight, although this is principally in 
small units. Deliveries are all for immediate shipment, or as 
soon as can be gotten out. The company are bringing out 
a new revolving head shear. 

The Aurora Tool Works, Aurora, Ind., state that orders: 
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during September, 1903, will exceed those of the same month 
last year. The orders which are being booked are largely 
for late delivery. They do not anticipate any change in the 
prices of manufactured goods this year, but expect a change 
next year, depending on raw material and labor. The com- 
pany find collections slow. 

The Hill Tool Company, Anderson, Ind., say that their 
usual good business is keeping up and has shown somewhat 
of an increase in the last month. If orders keep on coming 
in the way they have the last week, they will be obliged 
to work night and day. 

The Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Company, Edwardsville, IIl., 
say that in the month of September there was an increase 
over the same month last year and there is considerable 
new business in sight. Inquiries are picking up, but prices 
remain the same. They anticipate, however, that before 
long there will be a decrease in the cost of castings and 
other material entering into the manufacture of their ma- 
chines, which will eventually affect the selling price of the 
machines also. They are building an extension to be used 
as an erecting floor. 

The Wilmarth & Morman Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., state that while their shipments in August were in 
amount 50 per cent. greater than in August a year ago, in 
September they were less than during the corresponding 
month last year. The company attribute this partly to the 
recent flurry in Wall Street and the natural conservatism in 
buying that is quite sure to result from so long continued 
depression in the stock market. They anticipate a good 
trade during the remainder of the season. Among shipments 
of grinders during the month of September are the following: 
Gardner Machine Works, Gardner, Mass.; Erie Railway 
Shops, Meadville, Pa. (two machines); H. Brewer & Co., 
Tecumseh, Mich.; Patterson Tool & Supply Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Lambertville, 
N. J.; E. A. Walker, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vaughn & Rood 
Machine Company, Peabody, Mass.; Marine Mfg. & Supply 
Company, New York, N. Y.; So. Dakota Agricultural College, 
Brookings, S. D.;: De Laval Separator Company, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; Ford City Foundry & Machine Company, 
Ford City, Pa.; Newport News Ship Building & Dry Dock 
Company, Newport News, Va.; one to Canada; one to South 
Africa; two to Japan; six to England, and a few to jobbers. 
They have also sent out a few of their arbor presses and a 
large numberof pulleys, orders for which are coming in very 
freely. 

Special Machinery. 


Green Engineering Company, Chicago, say that while 
business during July was very heavy, they have not done 
very much during August and September. The prospects, 
however, are that very heavy business will be closed soon, 
although nearly all this business has been provided for some 
time ago. New business which was in prospect some time 
ago has been to a very great extent postponed until next 
spring, or in a great many cases abandoned entirely, due 
to the labor and money situation, principally the former. 

Barnard & Leas, Moline, Ill., say that business during 
the month of September was somewhat restricted with 
them compared with last year, and the outlook for the re- 
mainder of the year is rather discouraging in their line, 
both domestic and foreign. The business being received is 
largely for prompt delivery. They do not look for much 
change in the price of manufactured goods during the cur- 
rent year, but think there will undoubtedly be a reduction 
in their line, owing to the diminished cost of all raw mate- 
rials. Their labor situation is in no way improved. The 
strike which has been in their foundry during the past five 
months is still on and with no immediate prospect of a set- 
tlement. 

The Holthoff Machinery Company, Cudahy, Wis., say 
that the outlook for business continues about the same as 
it has been, and they see no reason for believing that there 
will be any falling off in the near future. They contem- 
plate making quite an extension to their boiler and sheet 
metal shop and adding new equipment to their machine shop. 
The orders now in hand are booked for comparatively early 
delivery. They do not anticipate any changes in the price 
of their product, at least within the next few months. 

The Vilter Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., state that 
at the present time domestic trade is very good, and they 
are operating their works day and night to keep up with the 
orders now on hand. They are building an addition to their 
pipe shop, being compelled to enlarge facilities in that direc- 
tion. The business on hand at the pregent time is for deliv- 
ery within the next few months, but owing to the number 
of inquiries received for prices, it is evident that business 
will keep up for a long time to come. 

The Stover Mfg. Company, Freeport, IIl., say that the 
month of September has been more active than previous 
months of this year and the corresponding month of last 
year, and they now have a fairly good amount of business 
booked for immediate delivery, with a fairly good prospect 
of business continuing in good volume for the balance of 
the year. There has been some little change in the general 
business conlitions. Their foreign business is about double 
that of last year. 
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Tools and Supplies. 

The Chicago Pneumatic ‘Tool Company, Chicago, rep: 
the business transacted during the month of September . 
siderably in excess of that booked for August and al 
one-third greater than during the month of September | 
year. The business booked is particularly for early deiiy 
a large majority of the orders received being “rush.” | 
eign business is constantly increasing. 

The S. Obermayer Company, Chicago, say that 
contemplate. making additions to their plants at Cincinna 
and Chicago. They report business still very good. A vy 
large fall trade is looked for, probably as good as at a 
time, with a prospect for a splendid business next year 

The Novelty Iron Works, Dubuque, Iowa, state that 1 
tone of business is improving, although it is not yet qi 
satisfactory as to volume. Orders booked are for immedia 
delivery. They have already anticipated a decline in pric 
and are quoting a slight reduction in their specialties. Th 
labor outlook is improving, and they believe that competitio: 
will somewhat modify the exacting demands of mechani 
owing to the fact that there are a number of .workmen now 
unemployed because of the lull in business. 

Chas. H. Besly & Co., Chicago, report business very 
good, and the outlook for the remainder of the year in do 
mestic trade and foreign shipments is bright. Shipments 
grinders are being made to New York, Pennsylvania, Ver 
mont, Michigan, Ohio, Nebraska and to European countri 
Large shipments of oil cups are being made to makers o 
agricultural implements and iron working machinery. Th 
company are experiencing an exceptionally large demand for 
temper taps from bolt works. All of the business booked is 
for early delivery. Inquiries are being received ‘in larg 
numbers from Europe and South America. 

ri 


Inspection Trip of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration Officials. 


The officials of the United States Steel Corporation 
who are now making an inspection of the various plants 
arrived in Pittsburgh on October 12 for the purpose of 
inspecting the principal plants of the corporation in the 
Pittsburgh district. The first plant visited was the Edgar 
Thomson Steel Works, and the party then proceeded to 
the National Department of the National Tubing Com 
pany. Considerable time was spent at McKeesport view 
ing the site for the proposed extension to the latter plant 
a good deal of work for which has already been don 
Particular attention was also paid to furnaces L and K 
of the Edgar Thomson group, at Bessemer, the first of 
which was built and put in operation in December of 
last year and the other in the early part of this year 
These are very large furnaces and were built in record 
breaking time by the Carnegie Steel Company, who fur 
nished all the equipment with the exception of the blow 
ing engines. The Homestead Steel Works and Duquesne 
Steel Works were also visited, and on Tuesday morning 
the party left for Ambridge, Pa., to see the large new 
bridge works of the American Bridge Company, at that 
place. From Ambridge the party will proceed to Youngs 
town, Cleveland, Chicago and the ore regions, The party 
expects to complete its inspection trip and return to New 
York City on Wednesday or Thursday of next week. The 
following persons are included in the inspection party 

W. E. Corey, president; James Gayley, first vice-presi 
dent; W. B. Dickson, second vice-president; W. J. Fi! 
bert, controller; George G. McMurtry, president Ameri 
can Sheet Steel Company; Daniel Coolidge, presiden! 
Lorain Steel Company; Alfred J. Major, president Ameri 
‘an Bridge Company; W. P. Palmer, president America! 
Steel & Wire Company; W. T. Graham, president Ameri 
can Tin Plate Company; E. J. Buffington, presiden! 
Illinois Steel Company; Alva C. Dinkey, president Ca: 
negie Steel Company; W. B. Schiller, president Nationa 
Tube Company: H. C. Frick, George W. Perkins, Robe 
Bacon, Elbert H. Gary, W. R. Walker, D. M. Clemso! 
D. G. Ker, William Edenborn, Thomas Lynch, H. J. Lin 
say and James H. Reed. 


The argument scheduled for October 6, at Lancaste! 
Pa., on the application for a receiver for the Susquehan! 
Iron & Steel Company was postponed until October | 
John Q. Denney of the opposition and F. W. Steacy of 
the Porter party were appointed a committee to 2 
praise the property and report at a meeting of director 
to be held October 15. It is stated that if an amicab! 
agreement can be reached at this meeting proceedings 
for a receiver will be dropped. 
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New Publications. 


American Tariff Controversies in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Edward Stanwood, author of “A His- 
tory of the Presidency.” Publishers, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 42 Park street, Boston, and 85 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Two volumes, large crown 8vo. 
Price, $5 for the two volumes. 


The history of tariff controversies in this country has 
heretofore been published in fragments. The various 
writers who have issued treatises on the tariff question 
from either the free trade or protectionist standpoint 
have usually given some attention to historical matters, 
but until the appearance of Mr. Stanwood’s work no 
effort has been made to present a comprehensive history. 
He covers the whole ground, from colonial times to the 
enactment of the Dingley tariff, and his work is the re- 
sult of a careful study of the original sources, as well as 
of the prior work upon the history of single tariffs, or of 
the subject as a whole. The statement is made that 
this history is written frankly from the protectionist 
point of view, and avoids the merely academic discussion 
of the theories of protection and free trade. The tariff, 
as this work states, has been the most persistent issue in 
American politics. It has occupied a more prominent 
position in the political controversies of the United 
States, and has occupied it for a longer period, than has 
been the case in any other country. This is due primarily 
to the form of the Government as a federal republic 
with limited powers. Other governments with whose 
experience we can compare our own have full control 
over taxation in all its forms. This Government has 
not such power. The constitution confers upon Congress 
the exclusive right to levy duties on imports, and with- 
holds from it all power to raise revenue by direct taxa- 
tion, save according to a rule which the conditions of 
modern society render inequitable. Until new 
principle of taxation be discovered, the national Govern- 
ment must look to imposts and excises as the chief 
sources of revenue. For these reasons a history such as 
is here presented is of vastly more than ordinary interest 
to every student of national economy. It has been the 
eare of the author to make the narrative of occurrences 
and the summaries of debates scrupulously fair and 
equally full for both parties to the controversy, thus 
enabling those who disagree with his conclusions to find 
material for dissent. Among the noteworthy original 
discussions, aside from that upon the constitutionality of 
protection, the following are mentioned: The protective 
character of the first tariff; Hamilton’s report on manu- 
factures; Secretary Walker’s report (1846); the con- 
stitution after the close of the Civil War; the industrial 
upheaval in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
While this work is in no sense a treatise on political 
economy, it presents a mine of information which will 
be worked with benefit by those interested in tariff dis- 
cussion. 


some 


Iron, Steel and Other Alloys.—By Henry Marion Howe 
Professor of Metallurgy, Columbia University, New 
York. Publishers, Sauveur & Whiting, Boston, Mass. 
Pages 500. Profusely illustrated. Price, $5. 

The iron trade to-day is greatly indebted to Professor 
Howe for the presentation of a work in which the latest 
developments in the metallography of iron have been 
furnished in readily available shape. Largely through 
his efforts the micro-structure of metals has gained recog- 
nition among steel makers and metallurgists as a means 
through which peculiar phenomena can be accounted for. 
A great deal has been published on this subject during 
the past few years, but it has necessarily appeared in a 
fragmentary way, partly through papers which have been 
read before scientific bodies and partly through con- 
tributions to the technical press. The author states that 
the book was undertaken originally for the use of his 
students to supplement the instructions given by lectures 
and by other books. To this fact is due its heterogeneous- 
ness. This by no means detracts from its value, but 
really greatly enhances it. The contents comprise the 


results of investigations,made by the author relative to 
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metallography, including cooling curves, freezing point 
curves and constitution of binary alloys which form no 
definite chemical compound, cooling curves and freezing 
point curves of series containing definite compounds, 
variations in electric conductivity and other properties 
of series of alloys, together with chapters on the heat 
treatment of steel and cast iron, and a very interesting 
and valuable description of the progress made in the 
manufacture of iron and steel between 1880 and 1900. 
Latest developments in blast furnace, open hearth and 
Bessemer practice are given, thus making the work 
highly valuable to those who are seeking information 
on these points. 
csieeaicacimne altima 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Company.—A report was 
current in Pittsburgh recently that the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company were negotiating for the purchase of the 
blast furnaces and open hearth steel plant of the Clair- 
ton Steel Company, at Clairton, Pa. Willis L. King, 
president of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, denies 
that any such negotiations are on foot and states that 
the matter The Joves & 
Laughlin Steel Company have recently secured options 
on a whole square of real estate in the Twenty-third 
Ward, in Pittsburgh, the property being adjacent to their 
Eliza furnaces in that city. They own about 14 acres 
in this locality, and the site is being secured to help the 
Wabash Railroad in its project to build a bridge across 
the Monongahela River, application for a charter for the 
bridge having already been filed. 


vice- 


has never been considered. 


ao 


Drawback regulations have been issued on the ex- 
portation of water gates manufactured by the Florence 
Iron Works of Florence, N. J., in part from imported 
pig iron. In liquidation, the quantity of imported pig 
iron take as a basis for allowance of drawback is to equa! 
the net weight of the imported article exported, as de 
clared in the drawback entry, with 5 per cent. of the 
quantity exported added to compensate for unrecoverable 
waste. Regulations have also been issued on the expor- 
tation of clutch nails manufactured by the De Haven 
Mfg. Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., wholly from imported 
hoop steel. In liquidation, the quantity of hoop steel 
taken as the basis for allowance of drawback is to equal 
the quantity consumed, as declared in the drawback 
entry, provided that in no case shall it exceed the quan- 
tity shown in the manufacturers’ sworn statement and 
schedule, dated September 8, 1903, after official verifica- 
tion of exported quantities. 


At the meeting of the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia 
on Saturday evening, October 19, Henry Hess will pre 
sent a paper on “ Foundry Costs; Their Analysis and Re- 
duction.” As arranged by the Information Committee, a 
party, consisting of about 30 members of the club, in- 
spected the works of the J. G. Brill Company on Satur- 
day afternoon, October 3. The representatives of the 
club were conducted through the plant by Wm. H. Heul- 
ings, Jr., who was subjected to a heavy fire of questions 
in every department. On completion of the inspection 
refreshments were served in the office of the company 
and the visitors departed with a great deal of information 
as to the methods of manufacture and details of con- 
struction of all classes of trolley cars, including trucks. 
At the meeting held the same evening Mr. Heulings read 
his paper on the “ Development of the Brill System of 
Trucks for Electric Motor Cars.” 


It is proposed that the autumn meeting of the Iron 


and Steel Institute shall take place in New York on 
October 24, 25 and 26, 1904. After the meeting there 


will be an excursion to Philadelphia, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Niagara Falls and Buffalo, returning 
to New York on November 10. During the trip night 
traveling will be avoided, and every endeavor will be 
made to obviate fatigue. The two Sundays will be spent 
at Washington and at Niagara Falls. For the conven- 
ience of members desirous of visiting the St. Louis Exhi- 
bition arrangements will be made for a limited number 
to leave Pittsburgh for St. Louis and Chicago, reaching 
New York on the evening of November 10. 


























































HARDWARE. 


5 tag AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 





ASSOCIATION deserves credit for what it has ac- 
complished not only for its members but also for Hard- 
ware manufacturers in general. Without attempting to 
enumerate all the benefits which in a business way have 
resulted from its efforts the following reforms which 
have been at least partially accomplished are of sufficient 
importance to justify the existence of the organization 
and encourage its further efforts: 


The practice or the part of merchants, which was at one 
time far too common, of taking off a cash discount 
after the specified number of days for payment had 
elapsed, has been in good measure checked ; 

Contracts are construed more generally on business prin- 
ciples, and indefinite unspecified orders, with an 
assumed privilege of cancellation or increase at 
the option of the merchant, are recognized as un- 
businesslike and objectionable ; 

A decided stand has been taken against the propriety of 
manufacturers being called upon to pay for the 
representation of their products in jobbers’ cata- 
logues. 

In addition to these definite reforms, some of which are 
only partially accomplished as yet, the manufac- 
turers’ association has done good work in the dis- 
cussion of business, practical subjects in which 
its members are directly interested. 


The manufacturer’s position is in many respects a 
difficult one, calling for a high measure of ability and 
the wisest judgment to meet aright the complicated ques- 
tions concerning the making and marketing of his goods. 
In view of all the circumstances manufacturers are ob- 
viously in as real need of an organization to unite them 
in the discussion of trade subjects as are the merchants, 
wholesale or retail. There is thus an opportunity for an 
association such as the one which has been formed, 
bringing together as it does a large number of representa- 
tive manufacturers, to accomplish much for the general 
good. We therefore bespeak for the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association the active co-operation of all 
who are entitled to membership in it. The very pleasant 
and fraternal relations which are permitted and promoted 
at the semiannauai meetings, the discussion of important 
subjects at the business sessions, the prospect that trade 
abuses which militate against the manufacturers’ inter- 
ests will be in part at least corrected, are objects which 
should make a forcible appeal to manufacturers and in- 
duce a still further increase in the membership of this 
already representative and influential body. 


There is, however, an evident danger against which 
the association should guard. While very happily the 
meeting is held at the same time and place as that of the 
jobbers, care. must be taken that the manufacturers’ 
gathering does not become a mere adjunct to that of the 
jobbers and have as its main object to eurry their favor. 
The part taken by the manufacturers’ association in pro- 
viding entertainment for the jobbers is, if delicately done 
and not carried too far, a very pleasant feature, although 
there are those connected with the jobbers’ association 
who are disposed to consider it a little undignified to 
accept too many attentions of this character. The mat- 
ter of entertainment, too, if overdone is apt to intrude 
too much on the time of the associations, whose sessions 
are liable to be interfered with by the counter, and some- 
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times the superior, attractions of too abundant hospital 
ity. The manufacturers and their representatives, whik 
standing in most cordjal relations with the jobbers 
should be careful to maintain a dignified attitude an 

refrain from any course of action or manner of expres 
sion which might suggest the graceless suspicion that 
their guests were the recipients of attention merely as 
present or prospective customers. ‘There has sometimes 
been a disposition in the open sessions to indulge in ex 
ceedingly courteous, though meaningless, generalities 
when the relations between jobbers and manufacturers 
have been under consideration. It would be much better 
and more worthy of the dignified parties concerned 
if there were in the joint meetings frank and candid 
statements on the part of the manufacturers, even though 
such statements might sometimes run counter to the 
views and interests of some of the merchants addressed 
The manufacturers’ association is a sufficiently large 
and important body to make its own business its prime 
concern. If it neglects its opportunities and is content to 
regard itself as a tender to the jobbers’ association—a 
course which the jobbers themselves would be prompt to 
condemn—it will fail first to merit and soon to receive 
the support of manufacturers who deem that a business 
organization should be conducted on business principles. 


Condition of Trade. 


One of the most noteworthy symptoms of the time is 





the lack of confidence which has overspread the land since 
last spring so as to have seriously affected all business. 
This is another illustration of the fact that business is 
founded not alone on reason, but also on impressions 
and sentiment. Many things have conspired to produce 
this feeling, and among them the financial condition has 
probably been the most potent. It seems to be a debatable 
question as to whether we have sufficient money for all 
legitimate commercial needs, tight money being caused 
by too much illegitimate speculation, or whether our 
commercial growth has been faster than the increase in 
currency. If the latter be true, it is, of course, a serious 
detriment, since it means curtailment of legitimate busi- 
ness and the abandonment of new ventures. On the other 
hand, if the tremendous liquidation which has been going 
on in Wall Street is simply the withdrawing of money 
out of speculative channels to put it into those of regular 
business, then the reaction is a healthy one, as it is as- 
suming the form of squeezing money out of overcapi- 
talized firms and bringing values down to a basis of 
something like intrinsic merit. On the other hand, we 
are confronted every fall with the annually recurring 
squeeze in the money market, because of the necessity 
of money to move the crops. This is certainly not a 
healthy condition, and must act as a detriment to business 
until some permanent relief is found. The downfall of 
some industrial organizations has produced a widespread 
feeling of suspicion in relation to them all, although it 
has been recognized for several years by close observers 
that sooner or later there must come an end to over 
speculation, overcapitalization and the issuance of al- 
leged wealth by our printing presses. Nevertheless the 
country in general seems to have been overcome by the 
glamour and whirl of our great prosperity, and enter- 
prises have been planned on a scale which is neither 
healthy nor common sense, and based on the continuance 
of a demand which was known to be abnormal. It is 
one of the axioms of nature that things of rapid growth 
are rarely healthy, and we must, therefore, face the fact 
of a long continued period of digesting industrial securi- 
ties and of their rehabilitation on a basis where they 
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really belong. Much weeding out is necessary, many 
economies and a return to a common sense basis. The 
uncertainty of the crops has also played its part. The 
lateness of the season has made the outcome one of wait- 
ing far beyond the usual time, consequently every unto- 
ward turn of the weather has caused nervousness through- 
out the business world. Fortunately this is now removed 
with the certainty of at least average crops in all direc- 
tions. Losses in Wall Street and the enormous decrease 
in values have undoubtedly affected business more than 
is generally believed or acknowledged. Whatever we may 
think of the speculations and manipulations of the stock 
exchange, it cannot be denied that Wall Street both re- 
flects and affects the commercial business of the country. 
A great many people have lost heavily and of necessity 
must economize, and a great many more who are not 
speculators, but investors, are facing the fact that their 
marketable wealth has enormously depreciated, and in 
many cases their earnings threaten to be seriously cut 
down. The course of prices for goods has been another 
depressing factor, for it is apparent to even the most 
casual observer that the limit of high figures has been 
reached and that we can expect nothing better from now 
on than a gradually falling market. How far down we 
will go is purely a matter of speculation. Fortunately the 
market for the cruder products in the Steel and Iron 
trade is largely in the hands of strong concerns, to whom 
it is a vital interest to uphold values and prevent any 
serious collapses. In every branch of business, however, 
manufacturers are realizing that the demand is slowly 
but steadily shrinking, while, on the other hand, there is 
a tremendous amount of new productive capacity now 
in the field, consequently either there must be a restric- 
tion of such capacity to endeavor to keep pace with the 
falling off in demand or else effort to sell must be made 
at the expense of prices. The situation is strongly divided 
us to territory. The depression is most active in the 
crowded centers of manufacture in the East; in the West 
and South matters are in a much more healthy and natu- 
ral condition, and agriculture—the real basis of our 
prosperity—is flourishing as it has not flourished for a 
great number of years. There seems good reason to ex- 
pect a large and heavy trade for the rest of this year 
ind probably into next year, until the annually recurring 
question as to the future of the crops comes up for con- 
sideration. While it is evident that the times call for 
caution and conservatism in all matters of business, yet it 
must be remembered that this does not justify depression 
or discouragement. There is still the basis for a large 
and profitable trade in the prosperity which prevails 
throughout the country, and in the opportunity of indefi- 
nite expansion of foreign business which will substan- 
tially relieve the home market. Now as always the way 
out of the slough of despond is that unceasing intelligent 


work which keeps the mind healthily employed and 
leaves no time for morbid apprehension. Meanwhile 


business continues in good volume, as the retail trade 
are buying in sufficient quantities to keep their stocks in 
good shape. 
Chicago 
(By T'elegraph.) 

Most manufacturers of staple and special lines of 
Hardware have orders which will keep them busy through 
the remainder of the year, but there is more conservatism 
displayed by buyers in regard to the spring trade, there 
being a disposition among consumers, especially among 
jobbers who distribute stocks, to await further develop- 
ments in the markets for Iron and Steel. But with re- 
turning confidence, which is foreshadowed in the cor- 
rective measures which are being taken in primary mar- 
kets, a larger volume of business may be anticipated. 
Even now trade in Hardware lines shows less of the wait- 
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ing spirit that has been so discernible in heavy lines. 
This is due largely to the good crops secured, most recent 
reports being particularly favorable, and as a result Wire 
Nails and Wire Fencing are being well distributed 
through agricultural districts. But even so, trade in this 
line is more for current consumption than in anticipation 
of wants during the next three or four months. Manufac- 
turers of all kinds of Tools, including Saws, «re receiv- 
ing some satisfactory orders from agents, and even staple 
lines of Builders’ Hardware are showing a temporary im- 
provement, but in Specialties, such as Art Hardware and 
Shelf Goods, there is less animation, the tendency being 
to curtail rather than to expand trade. However, there 
is quite a good demand for Strap and T Hinges and Butts, 
the prices of which are being better maintained by mauu- 
facturers, who are already well supplied with orders and 
are disposed to be more independent. The jobbing trade 
continues to be quite satisfactory in general lines, and 
especially in new departments, known as side lines, 
which, with the extension of business, are being added 
continually to jobbers’ stocks. There is a satisfactory 
movement in fail goods of all kinds, including Tools, es- 
pecially Axes, Hatchets, Hammers, Saws, &c. There 
continues to be a steady decrease in the supply of Ash 
and Ilickory Handles available, and prices are harden- 
ing correspondingly. Wooden Ware, Enameled Ware and 
Kitchen Utensils generally are meeting a fair sale, and 
not a few jobbers are booking desirable orders for Snaths, 
Scythes, Lawn Mowers and other small Agricultural Im- 
plements for spring delivery. Yet it is discernible that 
quite a number of consumers are disposed to buy very 
conservatively—that is, in smaller individual quantities 
than a year ago, although in the aggregate buying is 
quite considerable. A better demand is being experienced 
for Skates, although there is a feeling that a number of 
dealers carried over a considerable stock from last year. 
This early demand for Skates is doubtless due to the ai- 
vantage of discount offered for immediate 
There is also some inquiry for holiday goods. In heavy 
lines, such as Tin Plate, Sheets, Bars, Beams, Channels, 
&e., there is a slow trade, and this will probably be the 
case until a decided improvement is shown in primary 
markets. The demand for Iron 
especially good, and Wringers, 


shipment. 


Seds is reported to be 
Washing Machines and 
other laundry goods are meeting with an improved sale. 


St. Louis. 


(By Telegraph.) 

The record of the past week shows but little change 
in the conditions ruling in the Hardware market. At 
this center there is a steady business being done by the 
retail dealers, and they continue to draw heavily on the 
jobbing houses for supplies. Now that we have been hav- 
ing a taste of real fall weather, there is throughout the 
territory tributary to this point a quickening in the de 
mand for fall and winter goods. Jobbers, as a rule, are 
generally well supplied with goods and are buying along 
conservative lines, not being disposed to anticipate too 
heavily the demands of their trade. There is but little 
change in prices, and the situation in this particular can 
be termed steady, with little disposition evident on the 
part of the retail merchant to speculate. The very sen- 
sible policy of conservatism is shown by the merchant, 
as it is by the jobber, and the make up of orders is not 
far in excess of the requirements for the near future. 


Philadelphia. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY.—Owing to the absence 
of the writer from his desk during the past few weeks, 
and his not having given instructions to have the semi- 
monthly letters reach through other hands, they 
have not appeared with the letters of your other corre- 
spondents in recent issues. 


you 


During the past few weeks trade has made a satis- 
factory showing in results, notwithstanding the 
against us in the nature of strikes that 
in 


odds 
have occurred 
various parts of the country, together with the col- 
lapse of the industrial stock market, especially the for- 
mer, which has caused a disquieting effect in the minds 
of many dealers. It is a well-known fact that owing to 
these strikes operations of great magnitude have neces- 
sarily been suspended, the effects of which are shown in 
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structural iron, the demand being very much lessened, so 
that the suspension of work not only has enabled the 
manufacturers of pig iron to fill their orders but also has 
lessened the demand so that furnaces are reducing their 
hours of work. It would be a difficult matter in a short 
space to itemize the various effects that this naturally 
would have upon the trade. Fortunately, however, the 
crops of the country are in good condition, and as the 
panic in the stock market is looked upon as a “ rich man’s 
panic,” it has thus far apparently not affected general 
trade beyond causing pessimistic views in the minds of 
many persons. It is a consolation to those in trade, how- 
ever, that legitimate merchants, as a rule, have kept out 
of the stock market; therefore few, if any, losses can 
be traced to their doors. 

It has been somewhat of a surprise to the trade to 
see that the gross railroad earnings have increased dur- 
ing the past month nearly 10 per cent., which, of course, 
‘an be attributed to the shipment of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Some manufacturers report delays in their product 
owing to delayed supplies of raw material; others com- 
plain of delays in making shipments owing to labor 
troubles. The last Government report on corn and wheat 
gives satisfaction, especially coming at a time when the 
bottom has dropped out of so many overcapitalized in- 
dustrial stocks, largely attributed to developments of 
overcapitalized combinations. The speculations in cot- 
ton seem to have been spent and prices have reached a 
level which makes possible the continued operation of 
the cotton mills throughout the country. Collections are 
fair. 

Louisville. 

BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mrc. CoMPpANy.—tThere is a 
large and active consuming demand for iron and iron 
products. We understand, of course, that few new con- 
tracts are being let by the railroads, although their earn- 
ings continue to show most favorably. Certainly, all the 
ears and locomotives that have been ordered are still 
badly needed. It was with great difficulty here a few 
days ago that the Barnum Circus could be provided with 
transportation, one road after another refusing. It was 
a question of four locomotives, and every locomotive in 
sight was being used for other (presumably as profit- 
able) work. When circuses languish by the wayside for 
want of transportation we can readily believe that there 
is need of more double tracking and better terminal fa- 
cilities, stronger bridges and bigger tunnels. 

The market seems somewhat unsettled, though there 
is little pressure felt yet. The simple fact is that peo- 
ple are not jumping for future deliveries or inclined to 
make contracts, but are buying as their necessities re- 
quire. There is an unusually good demand for Tools of 
all kinds and small Hardware, in which manufacturing 
enters largely, and this promises to continue for some 
time to come unless the cloud which hangs over Wall 
Street (according to all accounts) shall break more vio- 
lently than it has done heretofore. 

The great strength of the large financial institutions 
and the control over the immense industrial interests 
which has never been had before, has made itself felt. 
Just how far they can go toward averting panic and dis- 
aster is interesting to watch and speculate upon. Wheth- 
er these concerns are so big that they will not go into 
any ordinary hole, made by commercial upheaval or 
earthquake, remains to be seen. We want some securi- 
ties like patent underwear—warranted not to shrink. 


Cleveland. 


THe W. BrncHamM Company.—Thetfe is no change 
to note in the condition of the trade in this section since 
our last report. We have had unusually fine weather 
in the last two weeks, and it would seem from the or- 
ders that are coming from our customers that the me- 
chanics throughout the country are taking advantage of 
this fine weather and finishing up many jobs on build- 
ings—that is, in the house trimming line. A _ large 
amount of these goods have been handled in this section 
during the year. In Cleveland alone there have been 
over 3000 buildings finished or in course of construction 
thus far this year. These buildings represent an out- 
lay of several million dollars. 
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We have had copious rains within the last few days, 
and the weather now is very much cooler, and this wi! 
liven up trade among customers that handle Coal and 
Gas Stoves, Furnaces, &c. There is a good, steady de 
mand for Shelf Hardware of all kinds. The orders are 
well assorted, and merchants are buying quite liberally 


Boston. 


BicGELow & Dowse ComMpany.—Although the chaoti 
condition still continues in the stock market and eac} 
day’s quotations are lower than the day before, it has 
no perceptible influence on either the price or the sales 
of Hardware. Salesmen’s orders are rather larger and 
better assorted. The packing floors are crowded wit! 
the bulky goods that sell in the fall and the drays ar 
piled high with Sleds, Air Tight Heaters, Ash Cans, Coa 
Hods and other like goods. An outsider, not familiar 
with the values of such goods, might well think the 
Hardware dealers were doing a land office business. Ths 
Cutlery sales at this season are large, as well as that 
of electric novelties, in which there are many new fea 
tures, among them being an Electric Vest Pocket Light. 
The severe rain and heavy gales of wind have done a 
lot of damage all about us and for the past few days 
have interfered a bit with general business, but in a 
day or two it will be all right again. There are two or 
three good months left for business this year. We be 
lieve New England never looks better than when the 
trees are covered with the bright and beautiful autumn 
foliage. One certainly feels well when breathing the 
crisp and frosty air, and when every one is happy busi- 
ness must prosper. 

Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE COMPANY.—ID a 
general way the jobbing Hardware trade of Omaha are 
well satisfied with the present volume of business. Condi- 
tions remain unchanged and business is running along 
smoothly, with very little disposition manifested to dis- 
turb legitimate values. It is certain that Nebraska has 
a very fair corn crop, and if present price is sustained 
her merchants and farmers will have no cause for com- 
plaint. Country merchants are buying frequently, but 
not loading up heavily, as it is generally conceded that 
prices are not likely to advance any further, and as long 
as they receive quick shipments in response to their or- 
ders, the present policy of small and frequent ordering 
is likely to prevail. 

Nashville. 


Gray & DUDLEY HARDWARE ComMpaNny.—The jobbers of 
this city report October business the finest ever known 
for this month. Sales up to the present time, the 10th, 
are running about 33 1-3 per cent. ahead of last October. 
The demand for goods seems to be unceasing, and the job- 
bers are having a great deal of difficulty in filling their 
orders completely. There is some complaint about the 
number of items left out of bills and the back orders, but 
it seems to be unavoidable, as the factories are not sup- 
plying the jobbers with anything like prompt shipments. 
The movement of holiday goods has begun, and the sales 
on Toy Wagons, Velocipedes, Cutlery and other fancy 
goods are the heaviest ever known in this section. The 
indications all point to a continuance of these conditions. 

The retail dealers throughout the South were never 
in better shape than they are at present. They are all 
of them doing a larger business than ever before; they 
are carrying bigger and better assorted stocks; they are 
selling their goods on shorter time; they are collecting 
their accounts better, and they are meeting their obliga- 
tions promptly, and more retail dealers are discounting 
their bills than usual. This is the situation in the South, 
notwithstanding the closeness of the money market 
throughout the country, especially in the Northern and 
Eastern cities. 

The recent declines in Pig Iron have had very little 
effect on the price of manufactured goods in the Hard- 
ware line, no doubt occasioned principally from the fact 
that there is more demand for these manufactured 
products than there is a supply of them. We look for 
continued good business and prosperous times for the 
balance of the winter and the coming spring. 
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San Francisco. 


PaciFIC HARDWARE & STEEL CoMPANY.—Notwithstand- 
ug more or less uncertainty on account of labor condi- 
ons and occasional strikes, it is interesting to note the 
ontinued activity in building. Our city has never had 
39 many buildings in progress of construction as at the 
resent time, nor, indeed, as many contemplated as are 
now being heard of. In spite of this a “To let” sign is 
rarely seen, all of which speaks for itself of the pros- 

perous conditions of our surroundings. 

While we have not had any unusually large crops, we 
have not heard the usual cries of money being hard to 
ollect, nor do we see the old time requests for short ex- 
tensions at this season of the year. Indeed, collections 
have been more than usually good, and at the same time 
business is considerably ahead of what we have found it 
in previous years. We can, therefore, to-day simply re- 
peat the advices that we have been sending you, that 
everything looks well to us and that we cannot foresee 
anything which will change these prosperous conditions 
in the immediate future. Our people seem to realize that 
the entire Pacific Coast is progressing rapidly, and that 
we must all stand together and help one another out to 
bring about the desired result. 


Portland, Oregon. 


CORBETT, FAILING & ROBERTSON.—By the last national 
bank statement of September 9, including only national 
banks outside New York City, loans have increased over 
$66,000,000, while individual deposits have decreased 
$44,000,000, as compared with June 9 statement of this 
year, showing that all the inflation is not in Wall Street. 
When the advocates of postal savings banks make their 
little spell in the interests of mechanics and labor, their 
opponents always come back with the cry of paternalism. 
When Mr. Shaw deposits his $40,000,000 to make above 
shortage good the paternalism in favor of banks is never 
noticed. 

Trade jogs along here in the Pacific Northwest about 
as it has heretofore. Wheat has taken a tumble since 
milling interests stopped buying, and farmers are not 
inclined to sell at export values. Other farm products 
are about in the same position as wheat, and until they 
loosen up and sales are freely made we cannot expect 
any increase in activity. Hops are bringing 25 cents per 
pound, a price that nets the producer a big profit, and as 
very few were contracted for the producer gets all there 
is coming. Labor is still fairly well employed, but winter 
is near at hand, when much of the outside work will 


ome to a standstill. 
—— ---- ~~ —— - - — 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The character of orders has 
somewhat during the past week or two. sooking con- 
tracts is not so frequent, buying being confined more to 
actual requirements. Frequent orders of this kind are 
amounting to considerable business in the aggregate. 
rhe market is well maintained, but possibly delivered 
prices from some mills do not always represent full tariff 
rates. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


changed 


SOR NI. TOON 6 06 wines cone Kid eesenacnd case 
OC REN, GN Ee aap perc aw Seba eae ose 2.05 
Retailers, less than carload lotsS.........cccceecees 2.15 


New York.—The local market remains firm, and busi- 
ess continues in about the same volume as for some 
me. This is moderate, but considered satisfactory un- 
r present conditions in the building trades. Quotations 
re as follows: Single carloads, $2.20; small lots from 
re, $2.25 to $2.30. 
Chicago, by Telegraph.—While the business coming 
rward is almost entirely for the current consumption, 
ere being little ordering ahead, there is a fair volume 
business in the aggregate, the tonnage running fully 
well as usual at this time, and the market remains 
eady, sales being made at $2.15 to $2.20 in car 
id lots, f.o.b. Chicago, the inside price to jobbers and 
© outside to retailers. Less than carload lots sell at 
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o to 10 cents higher. bor galvanizing 75 cents per keg 
and for tinning $1.50 extra per keg is charged. 
Pittsburgh.—Considering the unsettled condition of 
the Steel trade in general, present demand for Wire Nails 
is regarded by mills as fairly satisfactory. While orders 
are mostly for small lots, they aggregate a good deal of 
tonnage. Prices in the main are being firmly held. It is 
probable that to a few points delivered prices do not 
always represent’ full freights. We quote $2 in carloads 
to jobbers, $2.05 in carloads to retailers and $2.15 in 
small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
count for cash in 10 days. 


2 per cent. dis- 
‘or galvanizing Nails 75 cents 
per keg is charged and for tinning Nails $1.50 per keg 
extra. 

Cut Nails.—_-Demand is 
sinall lots in most instances 


and restricted to 
Under these conditions or- 
ders are more frequent, buyers not desiring to stock up 
under market The market is gen- 
erally well maintained, but in some instances shows a 
tendency reflected by ir- 
Quotations are as follows: $2.15, 
base, in carloads, and $2.20 in less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point of 
destination; terms, 60 days, 2 per cent. off in 10 
days. 

Vew York. 
out change. 


only fair 


present conditions. 


toward weakness, which is 


regularities in price. 


less 


The condition of the local market is with- 
Demand remains steady for small lots. Quo- 
tations for carloads and less than carloads are as fol- 
lows: Carloads on $2.29 ; than carloads on 
dock, $2.33; small lots from store, $2.40. 
Telegraph.—The tone of the market is 
somewhat easier and the demand is only moderate, but 
prices have been without change, sales being made on the 
basis of $2.30 in carload lots and $2.35 for less than ear- 
load lots for Steel, Chicago. Iron Nails are quiet, but 
the supply is only moderate and sales are made at $2.45 
to $2.50 per keg from store 

Pittsburgh. 
the Cut 


dock, less 


Chicago, by 


The impression exists in the trade that 
Nail manufacturers would have done better at 
their last meeting to make a slight reduction in prices, 
which would probably have prevented the slight irregu- 
larities in prices which now exist. These, however, are 
small and do not amount to more than 5 cents a keg. 
Demand for Cut Nails is only fair and is mostly for car- 
loads and smaller lots. We quote: Steel Cut Nails, $2.15, 
base, in carloads and $2.20 in less than carloads; Iron 
Cut Nails, $2.25, base, in carloads and $2.30 in less than 
carloads, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point of 
destination, 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 

Barb Wire.—While demand 
tory to the mills, the market 
Lhe volume of business is, 


large. 


appears to be satisfac- 
is not extremely active. 
however, referred to as quite 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Quotations are 


Painted. Galv. 
Jobbers, carload lots aaa . $2.30 $2.60 
Retailers, carioad lots. ..iic.cccccccccess Sa 2.65 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.45 2.75 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Orders on specifications con- 
tinue to be received in sufficient quantities to keep most 
of the mills busy, and the tonnage being shipped is run- 
ning somewhat ahead of that of a year ago. The market 
remains steady in tone. Galvanized Wire is selling on 
the basis of $2.75 to $2.80 in carload lots, and Painted 
at $2.45 to $2.50, the outside price being to retailers. For 
sniall lots 5 to 10 cents extra 
carload lots sell as follows: 
Galvanized, $2.70 to $2.75. 
tailers. 

Pittsburgh.—New business being placed is only fair 
and is confined to carloads and smaller quantities. Prices 
in the main are being fairly well observed. We quote as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: Painted, $2.30; Galvanized, $2.60, in 
carloads to jobbers; Painted, $2.35; Galvanized, $2.65, in 

Painted, $2.45: 


carloads to retailers: 
in small lots to retailers. 


is charged. Staples in 
Plain, $2.30 to $2.35, and 


' 


the outside price being to re 


Galvanized, $2.75, 


Smooth Fence Wire.— contracts, 
Which are quite liberal, and new business of smaller pro- 


Specifications on 





tailing 
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portions amount to a business of considerable volume. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


I I is bos 00% eee v io saedansrs sixaeey eee 
ne Ds sv 0c-s0 00 6658008005 even etieniews . 1.95 
Less than carloads...... eine (ivmente cence ooo OS 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The other 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the usual 
advances, as follows: 

6to9 10 11 12412413 14 15 16 


Annealed..... Base. $0.05 10 .15 ~~ = .25 35 45 55 
Galvanized. . . $0.30 35 40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The demand is somewhat ir- 
regular, but in the aggregate is of fair volume, although 
largely now for current consumption, there being few new 
orders for future shipment outside of contracts. The 
market remains steady in tone without change in prices, 
which are as follows: Nos. 6 to 9, $2.05 to $2.10 in carload 
lots on track, and $2.15 to $2.20 in less than carload lots 
from store; Galvanized, 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14, 
and 60 cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 

Pittsburgh.—Tonuage being placed is considered by 
the mills to be quite satisfactory for this season of the 
year. Prices are fairly firm. We quote: Plain Wire, 
$1.90, base, for Nos. 6 to 9 in carloads to jobbers, $1.95 in 
carloads to retailers and $2.05 in simall lots to retailers; 
Galvanized, 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14, and 60 cents 
extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 

Rubber Goods.—Owing to the advances which are 
taking place in the Rubber market, goods such as Belting, 
Packing, Hose, &c., into which Rubber enters as an im- 
portant material are being held firmly, with advanced 
prices in many Cases, 


Cordage.—Rope continues in good demand, and con- 
siderable firmness is manifested in the market, especially 
in the lower grade of Sisal. Quotations, on the basis of 
7-16 inch diameter and larger, are as follows: Pure 
Manila, 11% to 12 cents; second grade Manila, about % 
cent per pound lower; Pure Sisal, 914 to 9% cents; Mixed 
Sisal, 844 to 8% cents per pound. 


Glass.—The Eastern and Western Window Glass 
Jobbers’ Associations and other jobbers throughout the 
country generally have adopted the list of October 1, 
1903, which was given in our last issue, with the excep- 
tion of two localities, one of which is New York. It is 
believed that very soon all jobbers will be quoting from 
the same list. Discounts of 90 and 10 per cent. for both 
single and double strength are being quoted from the 
list of October 1, 1903. From the list of December 16, 
1902, the one recently in force, for both single and double 
strength, 90 and 10 per cent. discount for the first three 
brackets, and 90 and 20 per cent. discount for all other 
sizes are the official quotations. These prices are, how- 
ever, generally shaded. Advices from various distribut- 
ing points indicate that trade conditions in the Window 
Glass market are better than they were a month ago and 
that stocks in jobbers’ hands are being reduced. It is 
expected that a general resumption of factories is not 
likely to occur until January 1, 1904. A reduction of 1 
cent per square foot has been made on Ab sizes, or Mirror, 
Plate Glass, this including sizes for this purpose under 
5 square feet. This reduction in price does not affect 
the price of Plate Glass for glazing purposes, which, in 
Eastern territory, is 80 and 10 and 5 per cent. discount, 


or 


to which price it was reduced on September 25. 


Oils.—The demand for spot Oil has shown more ac- 
tivity during the week, but both large and small buyers 
are purchasing only as needed. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: City Raw, 40 cents; out of town Raw, 37 to 38 
cents per gallon. The market is firm at these quotations. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The market has had an upward 
tendency, based entirely on high prices in the South. 
Purchases have been limited to jobbing lots. Quotations, 
according to quantity, are as follows: Oil barrels, 61 to 
61% cents; machine barrels, 6144 to 62 cents per gallon. 

iceamapcintnaliastnistianniaitin 


Carthage Hardware Company have succeeded Brick- 
ley & Son in the Hardware, Stove, Tinware and Sporting 
Goods business in Carthage, Mo. 
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DEATH OF WILLIAM G. HIBBARD. 


ILLIAM G. HIBBARD, president and one of tl, 
W founders of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & (Co. 
Chicago, died at his home on Prairie avenue, Chicago 
Sunday, October 11. Although in his seventy-eighth year 
Mr. Hibbard continued to display active interest in th: 
Hardware business, and until the last month was almos 
daily in his office. The immediate cause of death was 
hypostatic pneumonia, but for years he had suffered froy 
disease of the kidneys, acute Bright’s disease developing 
several months ago. 

Mr. Hibbard was born in Dryden, N. Y., August 7, 
1825, being the son of Joel Barber Hibbard and Elizabet}, 
G. Hibbard. His boyhood days and youth were spent in 
the towns of Dryden, Homer and Cortland, in his native 
State. In 1845 he secured a clerkship in the Hardware 
store of Blair & Stimson, Chicago. His energy and adap 
tability to the Hardware trade soon won him promotion, 
he being advanced rapidly to head salesman, then buyer 
and subsequently to general manager of the store. He 
remained with that firm six years, when he became a 
member of the firm of Tuttle, Hibbard & Co., the mem- 
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bers of which were Nelson and Frederick Tuttle, W. G 
Hibbard and George M. Gray, Mr. Hibbard and Nelson 
Tuttle being the active partners. This store was located 
on South Water street, between Wabash avenue and 
State street. In 1864 Mr. Gray retired from business, 
and the following year Mr. Hibbard and Mr. Spencer 
purchased the interest of Nelson and Frederick Tuttle, 
changing the firm name to Hibbard & Spencer. In 1871 
the firm of Hibbard & Spencer moved to 92-94 Michigan 
avenue, increasing business making it necessary to have 
additional room. In June, 1872, eight months after the 
great fire, the firm moved to the northeast corner of 
Wabash avenue and Lake street, which, with various ad 
ditions and enlargements, it occupied until 1902. In 1874 
A. C. Bartlett and other employees of the firm wer 
taken into partnership and the name changed to Hibbard 
Spencer & Co. In 1882 the firm was incorporated under 
the name of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., and a num- 
ber of employees became stockholders under the new 
régime, Mr. Hibbard being the first president, and con 
tinuing in that office until the time of his death. Ear}: 
in the spring of 1903 the company moved into their nev 
building on the river front, between State street and 
Wabash avenue, an illustrated description of which was 
recently published in 7’he Iron Age. The business asso 
ciates of Mr. Hibbard attribute in large measure the su: 
cess and rapid growth of the business to his energ) 
integrity and business sagacity. 
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Mr. Hibbard was for more than 40 years a member 
* Grace Episcopal Church. He was president of the 
“oundlings’ Home and a staunch supporter of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, a member of the Commercial, Chicago and 
Union League clubs and the Chicago Athletic Association, 
wnd a director of the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank 
and Continental National Bank. His charities were 
any and carried on without ostentation. His humani- 
tarian spirit was strikingly illustrated when, after the 
creat fire in 1871, Mr. Hibbard lodged and fed more than 
50 homeless boys at his residence, and these boys, upon 
he request of General Sheridan, who was then in com- 
mand at Chicago, were armed with butcher knives, 
rescued from the Hardware stock, and put on guard to 
protect the property of the Illinois Central Railway. In 
1855 Mr. Hibbard was married to Miss Lydia Beekman 
Van Schlaack of Manlius, N. Y., who, with six children, 
survives him. 

The immense new building now occupied by the com- 
pany has been alluded to as a monument to Mr. Hibbard. 
He was a man of the simplest taste, broad minded, an 
intense lover of art and works of art, and a frequent 
traveler both in Europe and Africa and in the United 
States, including Alaska. He was looked upon in Chi- 
cago as one of the staunch men of the city and could be 
relied on to back a worthy philanthropic movement. 

The following tribute to Mr. Hibbard’s personality 
and worth is from his life long friend, George H. Sargent: 

My. acquaintance with William G. Hibbard began 
with his appearance here, when he came to New York in 
1855 to purchase a stock of Hardware at the time of the 
organization of the partnership of Tuttle, Hibbard & 
Co. The acquaintance then made, some 48 years since, 
became at once an intimate friendship, increasing 
in comradeship of most pleasing continuance. While 
personally attractive and socially entertaining, he, as a 
commercial man, commanded admiration in his display of 
the most commendable traits of fair dealing and honor- 
able purpose combined with sagacity, wisdom and dili- 
gent endeavor. Far sighted, energetic and enterprising, 
yet cautious and sufficiently conservative, he won success 
as man and merchant, and his loss as citizen and man 
of affairs seems irreparable. To those of us who knew 
him in social intimacy, as well as in close business friend- 
ship, his death comes as a personal bereavement. 

The following story of Mr. Hibbard’s business life 
and experiences, as narrated by himself and published in 
The Iron Age January 2, 1896, will have special interest 
at this time: 


Mr. Hibbard’s Retrospect of Forty Years in the 
Hardware Business. 

These 40 years bridge the distance between canal 
transportation and fast freight lines; stage coach 
and lightning express; slow mails and the telephone; 
two stock orders each year and daily requisitions; visits 
from country merchants and calls by traveling salesmen ; 
small sales with large profits and large sales with small 
profits. 

In 1855 I left the employ of William Blair & Co., where 
I had been since 1849, and organized the firm of Tuttle, 
Hibbard & Co., consisting of Nelson and Frederick Tuttle, 
Geo. M. Gray and myself. Nelson Tuttle and I were the 
working partners, and were each to receive for our serv- 
ices $1200 per year, from the firm. Our force of em- 
ployees was a bookkeeper, porter and a 16 year old boy. 
We rented a store on South Water street, between Wa- 
bash and State. 

With the exception of a few goods purchased of a 
stray drummer (seldom seen in those days) our pur- 
chases were made in person. My first visit was to Pitts- 
burgh to buy Sheet Iron, Nails, Tacks and Janus-Faced 
Locks. These had to be shipped to Cleveland, then by 
lake as soon as navigation was open. The goods which I 
purchased in Albany and New York were forwarded on 
the opening of the Erie Canal, about May 1, arriving the 
following month. They covered about all the assortment 
f Western jobbers. Our stock was not heavy, but was 
kept complete by almost daily orders. 

On receipt of goods I commenced making a set of sam- 
ple boards for displaying them. I had made the pioneer 
set in the West for my late employer, and prided myself 
nm my success in that line. 

As I was the only Hardwareman in the firm, I was 
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obliged to put my hand to about everything. I distinctly 
remember that soon after we opened our stock I was 
busily engaged filling an order for Locks, received by 
mail, when Mr. Tuttle (who had formerly been in another 
line of trade) noticed that I was laying out some of our 
choicest numbers, and entered a protest by saying: “Don’t 
you know we have very few of those particular goods? 
Why don’t you give them some on which we are over- 
stocked?” I replied that if we wished to build up a mail 
order business we must ship the most desirable goods at 
the lowest prices on open orders intrusted to us by mail, 
and depend upon our salesmanship to dispose of the less 
popular goods when buyers were here in person. A year 
after, when our mail order trade was daily increasing, he 
said to me: “ Well, Hibbard, I guess you were right, but 
it was not the way I was brought up.” We then made 
and have always continued to make the mail order branch 
of our business its strong feature, giving our customers 
the best possible service and just the goods they ordered. 

Starting fresh and new, it took some time to put busi- 
ness in shape and in good running order. I hardly need 
add that I was not working under the eight-hour system. 

In August I went East to purchase goods to last till 
the following June, when navigation would open. Freight- 
ing Hardware by rail was not thought of in those days. 
We had a fairly successful nine months and commenced 
our 1856 year March 1. Our sales and profits fully 
doubled the first year’s, but, alas! I well remember going 
home the last day of February, 1857, Saturday night, 
tired enough for two men, and telling my wife that the 
inventory was finished, everything was in good shape and 
that now I could take things a little easier. Monday 
morning at 4 a.m. I was called and informed that the 
store next door to us was on fire. My first order on reach- 
ing the store was to direct all samples and boards to be 
taken down and carried to State street. The late Edwin 
Hunt took charge of them. A few days after we rented 
the store at 32 Lake street, just finished. By working 
night and day shelves and office were very soon com- 
pleted. The samples we had saved were a great help, 
and soon our business was in good running order. The 
goods from Pittsburgh and Wheeling, ordered by mail, 
came on as soon as we were ready for them. After mak- 
ing a “special” low contract for all rail for our ship- 
ments for three months, about double present rates, I 
went to New York and purchased a complete stock. Busi- 
ness was good until September, when the Ohio Trust 
Company failed, which started the 1857 panic. I had 
bought and shipped before the failure all the goods 
thought necessary for our fall and early spring trade. 
When the goods arrived the panic was on in full force. 
Goods were considered better in the store than sold on 
uncertain credit. Quite a number of casks and boxes re- 
mained unopened for nearly two years. Expenses and 
credits were curtailed. Collecting and securing claims 
was the principal business. Between the years of 1857 
and 1861 it was not what you could make, but what you 
could save. Firms that went through these years with- 
out a scar were fortunate. It was my first experience in 
panics. I knew both sides of the bill book. I have been 
through several panics since. Sales of goods were lim- 
ited. The money in circulation, called “ stump-tail,” was 
issued in inaccessible places or based on Southern bonds. 
What we had to pay for New York exchange was un- 
certain; 1% per cent. was the regular rate, but I have 
paid 20 per cent. 

We moved from 32 Lake street to No. 62 in May, 1860. 
Our landlord was not willing to accept our offer of orfe- 
third less than we had been paying for the past three 
years. He afterward was glad to accept $1200 less than 
our offer. This will give an idea of the large reduction 
in values in years named. 

The Illinois Central Railroad were obliged to build 
miles of corn cribs along their line and give farmers 
more than the market price for corn delivered at their 
cribs, in order to keep them from deserting their farms 
by the hundred. 

In the spring of 1861 the merchants held almost daily 
meetings above our store, to talk over plans for regulat- 
ing our currency and making 100 cents of “ stump-tail ” 
worth a gold dollar. The inflated speeches which some of 
the old timers made did not prevent daily decline in con- 
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fidence, and one night it ceased to be the circulating 
medium and became an article of merchandise. What 
“stump-tail’”’ was worth was the question of the day. 
All the banks claimed that their customers should be paid 
only what the currency was worth for their balances— 
say from 50 to 90 cents on the dollar. After we had 
buried our “ stump-tail,” based on Southern bonds, and 
paid proper respect to its remains, it became the all ab- 
sorbing topic what our Southern brethren proposed to do. 
We soon found out. I was in New York purchasing 
goods when Fort Sumter was fired on and war declared. 
On Monday following I called on several old English 
merchants and asked them what effect war in England 
had on business. They all told me “ good times when war 
is on, but look out when it is over.” The three following 
years were speculative, but, as a whole, profitable to the 
Hardware trade. Goods were in great demand and 
scarce. It took nearly a year to get an order filled for 
Wade & Butcher Files and Spear & Jackson Saws. Nails 
went up to $7 per keg. I remember how well satisfied I 
was with a purchase of Strap Hinges at 40 per cent. on 
in place of 50 per cent. off the year previous. I have an 
old letter of date December, 1864, offering No. 9 Fence 
Wire at 12% cents net as a special bargain. 

In the spring of 1865 F. F. Spencer and I purchased 
the interest of the Tuttles, Mr. Gray having retired the 
previous October. The firm became Hibbard & Spencer. 
Our business thrived, and two years later we were obliged 
to move to larger quarters, 82 and 84 Michigan avenue. 
Business still increased and another story was added to 
our store and finished Saturday night, October 7, 1871. 
Monday morning the “ great fire’? occurred. I was not 
aware of it until 2 a.m., when Mr. Spencer called me. 
We went down in a carriage and filled it with our books, 
and Mr. S. took them to my house and then returned for 
a second load. These, with about $15,000 worth of goods, 
were all we saved. A number of employees were at the 
store on our arrival. We commenced carrying out goods 
and piling them on the Lake Park, some 400 feet from our 
building. The sample boards saved from a previous fire I 
was careful to have carried out. We covered up the 
goods with sheet iron and pig tin and were quite sure 
they were safe. A wagon load of tea was dumped near 
our pile. The tea took fire and was too strong for our 
liardware. Our teams came soon after 4 a.m. and carried 
a few loads to my house. At 8 a.m. our store took fire, 
and in less than ten minutes was in ruins. When I 
reached my home, about 10 o’clock on the morning of the 
9th, it was quite changed. In the few hours I had been 
absent the hall had been filled with ledgers. The goods 
we had saved were being stowed away in the stable and 
basement. The lawn had been considered a safe place to 
dump an assortment of furniture and bedding. The next 
day we sent oue of our employees to Milwaukee to buy 
stationery. Our first correspondence was written on my 
wife’s note paper. Fifty telegrams were sent off before 
noon for goods, and a contract was made for lumber to 
build a shanty somewhere. In a few days the city por- 
tioned off the Lake Park, 85 x 250 feet, corner of Wash- 
ington, being set off to us, and on the Friday succeeding 
the fire the floor was complete in our new store. H. & S. 
headquarters continued to be at my residence, and we 
“kept store” all over my premises. “Jim Nye” made 
his first “shed” on the rear of my lawn, to store Nails. 
Our shanty, 15 feet high, if not imposing, had the ad- 
vantage of being all on the ground floor. It was comfort- 
able and convenient. Inside office had good planed boards 
for the desks. My first office chair was an empty Nail 
keg. We remained there until June, 1872, when we 
moved to our present headquarters, 30 and 32 Lake 
street. 


” 


After the reaction from the 1872 boom came the 1873 
panic, succeeded by several years of declines. By con- 
servative management we always had a margin at the 
end of the year. Our business and lines have increased 
so that we have been obliged to take on six more stores, 
and now we occupy 18 to 32 Lake street. We have a 
large, six-story warehouse, where we can load and un- 
load several cars at a time. It enables us to receive and 
ship promptly large amounts of goods. This is “ our sys- 
tem” and usual custom. 


In 1874 our firm name was changed to Hibbard, Spen- 
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cer & Co., A. C. Bartlett and two or three other old en 
ployees being given an interest. 

In 1882 we were incorporated under the namie of [! 
bard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. Several more emplo 
became interested with us. 

I have always favored co-operation. 

Some of the new ways of doing business are nu 
my liking, but so long as I continue in business the: 
nothing to do but to “ keep in the procession.” 





P. & F. CORBIN. 


NUMBER of important changes have lately be 
A made in the executive staff of P. & F. Corbin, New 
Britain, Conn. Owing to the increasing importance 
the American Hardware Corporation, and the manag 
ment of its properties, P. Corbin has found it necessa 
to relinquish his position of treasurer of P. & F. Corbi: 
und Chas. M. Jarvis, for the same reason, has resigned 
the position of second vice-president of P. & F. Corbi) 
und at a meeting of the directors, held on the 5th inst., 
Charles H. Parsons was elected second vice-president and 
Charles E. Wetmore was elected treasurer. A. N. Abbe 
was elected as secretary and plant manager, William I! 
De Wolf as assistant secretary, and William T. Hart 
man has been advanced from the position of assistant 
superintendent to superintendent. E. L. Prior was elected 
assistant treasurer. P. Corbin continues as president ot 
P. & F. Corbin, and he is likewise president of the Ame: 
can Hardware Corporation. Mr. Jarvis, while retiring 
trom an executive capacity with P. & F. Corbin, continues 
as first vice-president of the American Hardware Cor 
poration, and is its most active executive officer. Charles 
kX. Wetmore is promoted from secretary of P. & F. Corbin 
to treasurer. Mr. Wetmore continues as secretary otf 
the American Hardware Corporation. Charles H. Pai 
sons has been in the employ of the company for an un 
interrupted period of 31 years, and was formerly assis 
tant treasurer. Mr. Abbe entered the company’s employ 
16 years ago as a clerk. W. H. De Wolfe, in his promo 
tion to assistant secretary, brings added recognition to 
the value of the younger men who hold positions of trust 
with the company. William T. Hartman, who has been 
advanced to the superintendency of the plant, is an ex 
pert mechanic. He entered the employ of the compan) 
in 1873, and has long been regarded as one of the cor 
pany’s most efficient heads of departments. Mr. Prior is 
one of the oldest employees of the company. His perio 
of service covers 40 years, entering the employ of tli 
company as a polisher in 1863. In these changes P. & | 
Corbin give another illustration of their policy in recog 
nizing loyal service on the part of their employees. 


DEATH OF L. W. F. HART. 


OUIS W. F. HART, one of the wealthiest and most 
prominent citizens of Louisville, Ky., died suddenly 
on the 10th inst. from an attack of apoplexy. Mr. Hart 
was born in Louisville 61 years ago. He began business 
as a member of the Netherland-Hart Hardware Com- 
pany, of which he was one of the founders. Thirty-five 
years ago he bought out Mr. Netherland, and the com- 
pany was known henceforth as the Hart Hardware Com 
pany. Mr. Hart accumulated a large fortune in the busi 
ness, which was discontinued last May through Mr 
Hart’s desire to retire. Mr. Hart is survived by lis 
wife and two sons, Willard Hart of Orell, Ky., and Rob 
ert N. Hart of Louisville. 





enema 


C. A. Hittes & Co., Chicago, who for many yess 
have been engaged in manufacturing a full line of Ice 
Tools, including Machine Knives, Circular Ice and 
Butcher Saws, have recently purchased the American 
Saw Company, and are now building a large factor) 
building on Western avenue, Chicago, into which tliey 
expect to move within the next three months, dispos 
ing of their present factories. The company have 
cured increased capital, and will add a new line of m 
ufacture and increase their output materially. Arthur 
Brittan & Co. are the selling agents. 
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FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


FACTORY COST SYSTEM OF 
ACORN BRASS MFG. CO. 


First Article. 








fhe Acorn Brass Mfg. Company of Chicago have in 
use an admirable system of keeping track of the costs of 
the goods they manufacture, the result of a number of 
years of factory practice. The company are engaged in 
the manufacture of gasoline lighting systems, lamps of 
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Fig. 1.—Card with Record of Part. Actual Size of Card, 3 by 5 
Inohes. 


various kinds, job work, the production of metal nov- 
elties, and contract to make almost anything of metal. 
The factory is divided into seven departments—viz. : 


1. BRASS FINISHING. 

2. ScREW MACHINE. 

3. Tool AND MACHINING. 
4, TINSMITHING. 

5. METAL SPINNING. 

6. POLISHING AND PIATING. 
7. ASSEMBLING. 


Order No. A 5446 
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naka Baa Fan 
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REMARKS. 
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Keep Record of Material Used 
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Pig. 2.—The Original Order, Held by Order Clerk. Actual Size 
of Sheet, 8 by 11 Inches. 


The products of the factory are divided into 25 classes 
ind each class is given a separate account number. It 
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will be noted that No. 13 is the account number given to 
the Doran lighting system. 


FOLLOWING A STOCK ORDER 
TO ILLUSTRATE COST SYSTEM. 

To illustrate the cost system clearly, we will herewith 
follow a specific stock order for 1000 double burners for the 
Doran Lamps. These Lamps are composed of a number 
of ‘different parts, and, having been manufactured by the 
company for some time, a full card index, illustrated in 
Fig. 1, of each part has been kept, showing the result of 
previous orders and specific information gathered as a 
result of previous factory and office practice. 


ORIGINAL AND 
DUPLICATE ORDER. 


When by reference to the stock book it is found neces- 
sary to have 1000 double burners for the Doran Lamps 
order No. A 5446 is filled out in duplicate. The original, 
Fig. 2, is held by the order clerk and the duplicate, Fig. 
3, is sent to the stock keeper. By reference to the card 
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Fig. 3.—Duplicate Copy of Order, Which is Sent to the Stock 
Keeper. Actual Size of Sheet, 8 by 11 Inches. 


index, Fig. 1, it is found that the pattern number for the 
double burner is J 5235, and this is placed on the orig- 
inal order blank, Fig. 2. <A cross at the side of the pat- 
tern number on the original order means “ Order it.” A 
check mark by the side of the cross indicates that the or- 
der has been placed, and the check mark without the cross 
indicates that it is in stock. A line across the check 
mark indicates that the material ordered has arrived and 
is now in the stock room. It will be noted that the forms 
shown in Fig. 2 and Fig. 3 are duplicates only in so far 
as half the matter is concerned, the lower portions of the 
forms being designed for different uses, as will be shown 
in further explaming the system. 


FORM OF ORDER 
FOR MATERIAL. 

It having been determined that it is necessary to 
have castings for these burners, an order is made out to 
the Sterling Castings Company in triplicate, the original, 
Fig. 4, going to the foundry. Both the first copy, Fig. 5, 
and the second copy, Fig. 6, are sent to the stock clerk. 
When the castings have been received by the stock clerk 
the first copy, Fig. 5, and the second copy, Fig. 6, are 
filled out, as shown, and if no castings are missing the 
duplicate, Fig. 5, is sent to the order clerk, notifying him 
that all castings are in and ready to be machined 
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ORDER FOR 
FINISHED CASTINGS. 

An order, Fig. 7, is then filled out by the order clerk 
upon the factory for the finishing of the 1000 double 
burner castings, notification being given that the rough 
castings are in the stock room. The check marks in the 
upper left hand corner of forms shown in Fig. 2 and Fig. 
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shipment. In the latter city they have duplicates of ; 
their records, and all Chicago stock, so that the trai 
may rely upon their being furnished with exactly t! 
stock desired. In order to prevent delay in getting 
needed stock they request their customers to anticipa 
their needs as far ahead as possible and place ord 
with them at once, thus giving additional time for deli 


ACORN BRASS MFG. CO. 32°74 


Greea, Pulten end Peoria Streets 


K Mirbo'y Citng 


GENTLEMEN 


Date 22-2. 


Account No. — or 
Price a/ 


Pleas¢ make and deliver in one lot the following castings on of before . Prey Jo —-oO o—__ 


as follows: If delivered in small lots the reeevweng clerk will refuse them. 


Quantity Description of Pattern 


10S-0 | 


Castings Made 


| 
Castings Made 
| 


Castings Made 


Castings Mace 
| 


Castings Made 


We charge you with the above patterns which will be 
credited to your account upon return to us 
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duality Delivered Returned Patterns Returned 
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Fig. 4.—Order for Castings, Which is Sent to the Foundry. Actual Size of Sheet, & by 9% Inches. 


7 simply indicate the department to which orders have 
been issued. 


A concluding article describing Cost Methods 
of the Acorn Brass Mfg. Company will refer to 
the following subjects: 

Form of Order on Stock Clerk. 

Management of Time Cards. 

Entries on Completion of Order. 

Oredits and Debits for Material and Labor. 
Management of Special Orders. 

Department Records of Labor and Material. 
Estimating Manufacturing Cost. 

Percentage for Fired Charges. 

Charging Up Machine Work. 

Recording Expense of Machines. 





STANDARD VARNISH WorKS announce that the recent 
loss by fire of one of their Chicago warehouses, will, for 


eries. This will materially aid the company in proper- 
ly handling their fall trade during the process of erec- 
tion of additional warehouse facilities at Chicago. 





C. H. MILLER HARDWARE COMPANY. 


HE recent incorporation, with a capital of $100,000, 

of the business of the C. H. Miller Hardware Com- 

pany, Huntingdon, Pa., was consummated for two pur- 
poses. The first was the not unusual one of taking care 
of their increasing trade. The second and the one of 
peculiar interest was the desire to give the loyal and 
faithful employees of the house an opportunity to share 
in the emoluments of the business, this also re 
lieving Mr. Miller of a_ portion of the increasing 
responsibility of the management. The plan adopted 
with this end in view was to allow any of the 
employees who had been with them for a certain period 
of time, and whose loyalty to the interests of the house 
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Fig. 5.—First Copy of the Order for Castings. 


a short time, force upon them the necessity of handling 
some of their shipments direct from their New York 
factory, and such orders as cannot be shipped from Chi- 
cago will be promptly wired to New York for immediate 
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Actual Size of Sheet, 6 by 91-3 Inches. 


had been demonstrated, to take a part of the stock by 4 
cash payment of 10 per cent., it being understood and 
agreed with the holders of the stock that the dividends 
on the stock will be applied to the payment of balance 
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due on the stock until it is fully paid. No outside capi- 
tal bas been taken into the company, and it is described 
as strictly a family affair. This business was established 
y Mr. Miller in 1896, since which time it has grown 
sieadily, until in December, 1901, the present establish- 
ment, containing 30,000 square feet of floor area, was 
ompleted. The need of enlarged quarters is, however, 
again felt, and it is expected to build an addition next 
year. The business at the outset was of a retail char- 
acter, but jobbing has for several years been carried on, 


THE IRON AGE. 


THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION. 


GREAT GATHERING of the trade is promised when 

the National Hardware Association and the Ameri- 

can Hardware Manufacturers’ Association assemble for 
their annual joint convention, which this year will be 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., in November, the headquar- 
ters being at the Rudolf. Assurances have already been 
received from houses in nearly 50 cities of the country, 
including Birmingham and New Orleans in the South, 
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Fig. 6.—Second Copy of the Order for Castings. Actual Size of Sheet. 6 by 91-3 Inches. 


and this is now the principal part of the trade of the 
company. Mr. Miller is prominently identified with the 
Pennsylvania Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, and 
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Foremen must turn these orders in promptly apon completion 
of job with record of number of pieces finished. 





eed 


Fig. 7.—Order on the Factory for Finishing the Castings. Actual 
Size of Sheet, 6 by 9% Inches. 


is vice-president of the mutual insurance company estab- 
lished by the association. 


The Smith, Hutton & Kirk Hardware Company of 
New Castle, Pa., are preparing to add an up to date 
plumbing establishment to their large retail Hardware 
business. 


Portland and Bangor, Maine, in the East, and Helena, 
Mont., and San Francisco in the West, that they will 
send representatives to the convention. It is also under- 
stood that several manufacturers’ associations, controll- 
ing special lines of goods, have called meetings at the 
same time and place. 





HEAVY HARDWARE JOBBERS’ NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T the annual meeting of the Heavy Hardware Job- 
A bers’ National Union, which was recently held in 
Chicago, the old officers, with the exception of G. S. Van 
Camp of Indianapolis, third vice-president, were re- 
elected to serve for the ensuing year. J. A. Gregg, St. 
Paul, is president; Henry Seefield, Milwaukee, first vice- 
president; F. B. Bonniwéell, Kansas City, second vice- 
president ; H. E. Tredway, third vice-president, and W. C. 
Brown, Chicago, secretary and treasurer. The organiza- 
tion is composed of Heavy Hardware and Iron jobbers 
in nearly all of the large cities of the Central West and 
West. At the recent meeting the name of the organiza- 
tion was changed to the Heavy Hardware Jobbers’ Na- 
tional Association. 





REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, éc., 
have been received from the following houses: 


FrRoM MARION HARDWARE COMPANY, Ocala, Fla., who 
have just opened up in business and intend dealing ex- 
tensively in Mill and Mining Supplies, as well as carry- 
ing a complete line of General Hardware. They will do 
some wholesaling in connection with a retail business. 


FroM SINGLEBERRY & MorGAN, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
who desire catalogues and other printed matter relative 
to Shelf and Heavy Hardware and Cutlery. The firm 
commenced business about a year since, and report hav- 
ing done a satisfactory trade. 
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FROM FRANK CoLLapay, Llutchinson, Kan., who will 
be succeeded in January next by the Frank Colladay 
Wholesale Hardware Company, which company will ab- 
sorb the present retail business conducted by Mr. Col- 
laday, and in addition will job a general line of Shelf 
and Heavy Hardware. Mr. Colladay, who will be presi- 
dent and general manager of the new company, has been 
engaged in the retail Hardware and Agricultural Imple- 
ment business in Hutchinson for over 18 years. He in- 
tends to close out the Farm Implement and Vehicle de- 
partment, and the building now occupied by it, which 
is 50 x 100 feet, two stories high, will be utilized by the 
new wholesale division of the business. 


From Norwoop & SuHartn, Oakdale, Neb., who have 
succeeded Norwood & Stringfellow in the Hardware, 
Agricultural Tmplement and Harness business 





DEATH OF D. ARTHUR BROWN. 


ARTHUR BROWN, treasurer of the Concord Axle 
D Company, Penacook, N. H., died at his home in 
that place, September 9, in his sixty-fifth year, after an 
illness of about three months. He was born in Attle- 
boro, Mass., May 14, 1839. After such schooling as Pena- 
cook afforded he entered the New London Literary and 





Db. ARTHUR BROWN 


Scientific Lustitution, where he remained about two years. 
He then served as an apprentice in a piano factory in 
Concord, going from there to New London for a year. 
Returning to Penacook, he was employed in the cotton 
mills there, owned by his father and uncle, until 1861, 
when he enlisted for three years in the Third Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteers, for service in the Civil War. 
Returning to Penacook, he fitted up a repair shop to 
make repairs for one of the cotton mills, the firm name 
being A. B. Winn & Co.. at the same time manufacturing 
a few Wagon Axles. After the death of his partner, A. 
B. Winn, in 1865, the firm became D. Arthur Brown & 
Co., Mr. Brown as manager devoting himself to building 
up a business in the production of Concord Wagon Axles. 
By manufacturing a good article and judiciously adver- 
tising his product, the business soon outgrew the local 
market and sales were extended to cities in New Eng- 
land, and as the plant grew in size the larger cities of 
the West took up the Axles, and in time a lucrative and 
increasing trade was done with the Pacific Coast. 

In 1880 a corporation was formed called the Concord 
Axle Company, of which Mr. Brown has been treasurer 
and general manager ever since. The process of manu- 
facturing Wagon and Carriage Axles has been changed 
several times under his direction with a view to an 
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increased and quicker production at less cost. As ear\y 
as 1870 Mr. Brown designed a trade-mark to designat; 
all Axles made at these shops. The company hay 
branch office in San Francisco, a special selling agent 
Australia, and ship Axles to a number of foreign cou 
tries. 

Mr. Brown was a man of unblemished character, g 
erous, loyal and true to those with whom he came 
contact. He belonged to a number of associations, tly 
G. A. R. and was conspicuous in church and Sund 


school work. 
———————— 


DEATH OF RICHARD B. HUNT. 


ICHARD B. HUNT, who was employed by 
R Charles Parker Company for nearly 37 years, die! 
Sunday morning, October 11, at Mount Vernon, of ap 
plexy. Before his connection with them he was fo 
several years with the old firm of Lowe & Roberts 
earters and forwarding agents. His was a bright and 
cheery presence, and his loss will be deeply felt by al! 
those with whom he came in contact. In the old days 
when the Charles Parker Company were in Chambers 
street, “ Dick”? Hunt’s face was familiar to perhaps as 
many men engaged in the Hardware business as that o! 
any other on the street. He had a wide acquaintan 
not only among the city trade, but buyers from all over 
the country were glad to be greeted in his invariably 
courteous and pleasing manner. 


LI 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers issuing new catalogues or price-lists 
are requested to send to THE IRON AGE two copies—on¢ 
for the Catalogue Department in the New York office, 
and one for the Iron Age Library of Trade Literature in 
London. 


Sawyer Toot Company, Fitchburg, Mass.: Illus 
trated circulars relating to Combination Levels, No. 90. 
and Prouty Steam Valve Wheels. 

Cc. H. SrepHenson, Lynn, Mass.: Illustrated price- 
list catalogue devoted to Metal Garbage Receivers, Self 
Locking Blind Fasteners, Portable Foot Bath and Seat, 
Oval Mirrors, Nickel Bathroom Specialties, &c. 

Tue Metat StraMprInae CoMpANny, Niagara Falls, N. 
Y.: Circulars illustrating and describing Niagara Com- 
bined Picket Pin and Swivel, the Ideal Curry Comb. 
Double Swivel for hitching animals, Aluminum House 
Numbers, Street Name Signs, Dog Tags, Vehicle License 
Plates and Niagara Wall Tie or Brick Bond. The com- 
pany are also making a line of Harness Snaps. 

WALTER A. ZELNICKER SUPPLY CoMPANy, St. Louis, 
Mo., who handle Railway, Mill and Factory Supplies, 
have just issued a confidential price-list for Hard 
ware dealers which they will be pleased to send on ap 
plication. 

GEORGE CUTTER COMPANY, Union and Fulton streets 
Chicago, Ill.: Catalogue No. 7 relating to Electric Light 
Specialties for insulating, supporting and protecting 
both Are and Incandescent Lamps. 

DraMonpD Saw & STAMPING Works, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades and Frames. An illustrated 
price-list is devoted to these goods. 

MINNEAPOLIS BEDDING COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
An illustrated catalogue of more than usual merit de 
voted to Iron Bedsteads, Bedding, &c. A smaller cata 
logue relates to the company’s E-Z-Go Baby Tender. 


————E—————— 


A recent issue of the Columbus, Ga., Ledger, contains 
a large and striking advertisement in which the enter 
prising house of A. B. Ware & Co. call attention to the 
thirteenth anniversary of the establishment of their busi 
ness in that town. The trade done by the house ha 
grown until now the floor space of their building aggre- 
gates 22,525 square feet, which accommodates a stock in 
cluding Hardware, Sporting Goods, Paints and Wooden 
Ware, which are handled at wholesale and retail. Th 
firm also conduct stores at Opelika and Marvyn, Ala. 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Roper-Morgan Hardware Company have purchased M. 
s. Clark’s Hardware and Agricultural Implement stock 
it Parker, S. D. 





Taylor Hardware Company, Allegheny, Pa., have in- 
orporated the business under that style with Oliver C. 
'aylor as president, Richard Harris, secretary and treas- 
urer, and W. V. Taylor, manager. The’ management of 
he business remains unchanged. 


Freeman & Mendenhall have removed their Hardware 
ind Agricultural Implement business from Mountain 
Park to Snyder, O. T. 


D. C. Huskins & Co., Sloan, Lowa, have disposed of 
their Hardware, Stove and Tinware stock to J. W. Mur- 
phy, who continues at the old stand. 


The S. S. Woodward Hardware Company, Carlinville, 
Ill., have purchased the Hardware stock of J. F. Shaiper, 
part of which will be disposed of where it stands and 
the remainder removed to the Woodward establishment. 


J. C. Toler, Galesburg, Ill., has recently disposed of 
his stock of Hardware to the Galesburg Hardware & 
Iron Company, who will continue the business. 

W. T. Gregory has disposed of his interest in the 
Baxter Springs Hardware Company. Baxter Springs, 
Kan., to J. D. Hogan. 

A. Bailey has succeeded to the Hardware, harness 
and furniture business formerly conducted by Bailey & 
Barka in Diagonal, Iowa. 

C. B. Jockisch has purchased the Hardware, Stove. 
Agricultural Implement and Sporting Goods business of 
G. E. Brightman in Shelby, Neb. 





H. V. Lord has succeeded Lord & Crabtree in the 
Hardware, Stove and harness business in Danbury, Neb. 


Hubbell & Lisenby, Hardware merchants, Springfield, 
Mo., have dissolved partnership, and the stock is being 
closed out by L. C. Hubbell. 





After a progressive and prosperous career of many 
years the Hardware firm of Wood & Menagh, Jersey 
City, N. J., have been dissolved by the retirement of the 
senior partner, George A. Wood. John S. Menagi has 
purchased Mr. Wood’s interest and will hereafter con- 
duct the business under the style of the John S. Menagh 
Company, under which title it is intended to incorporate 
with a paid up capital of $70,000. Mr. Menagh will own 
all the stock, with the exception of two shares. The busi- 
ness was established 28 years ago and has steadily ex- 
panded under the enterprising and efficient management 
of its owners. The lines handled embrace Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, &c., House Furnishing Goods, Factory, Con- 
tractors’ and Steam Fitters’ Supplies, &c. It is Mr. 
Menagh’s intention still further to increase the scope of 
the business. 

‘eeaimsaiisetllie ccmetoias 


GAME AND FISH LAWS. 


HE issuing of game and fish !aws by Hardware mer- 
T chants in pamphlet form shows an enterprising 
spirit, which is to be commended. Two such pamphlets 
have come to our notice, one issued by Barnes & Nuss 
Company of Grand Forks, N. D., and the other by H. F. 
Hertzog of Reading, Pa. The former contains the game 
and fish laws of North Dakota and Minnesota, and the 
latter those of Pennsylvania. Illustrations of Cutlery, 
Sporting Goods and Hardware are included in the lat- 
ter pamphlet. The information contained in such pam- 
phlets is of interest to a class who purchase goods bear- 
ing a substantial profit. The books are likely to be pre- 
served a long time for reference, keeping the name of the 
dealer in the mind of the sportsman and becoming a per- 
manent advertisement. 
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BRITISH LETTER. . 


Offices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS Hover’ t 
NorFOoLK St., LONDON, W. C., October 3, 1903. 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 


HE new quarter’s trade continues to be below the 
T average of the past few years. Orders are of com- 
paratively small value, and are being placed with the 
greatest caution. The demands from the agricultural dis- 
tricts of Great Britain are disappointing, owing, it is 
thought, to the unsatisfactory harvest. Doubtless this 
has a great deal to do with the depression in agricultural 
districts; but, on the other hand, orders from the build- 
ing trades are coming in but slowly from any part of the 
country. From the large towns, however, there has been 
this week a fairly brisk demand for Cooking Goods, Brass 
Foundry, Chandeliers, Fenders, Curbs and Fire Brasses, 
Metallic Bedsteads, Coal Vases, Saucepans, Kettles and 
for a great variety of Cast Hollow Ware. Blue and 
White Enamel Goods are in growing request, and in this 
department British manufacturers have practically re- 
covered the ground they lost a few years ago to the Ger- 
mans. There is more animation in the fancy goods, and 
notwithstanding the recent advance in the price of silver, 
orders are good for Spoons and Forks, silver backed 
Brushes and silver mounted goods generally, representing 
in the aggregate many hundreds of thousands of ounces. 
In like manner electroplated Entrée Dishes, Dish Cov- 
ers and Cased Goods. But while the orders are in their 
way numerous, yet there is no pressure in the various 
factories and prices are disappointing. From Australia 
comes the information that American competition in 
Axes and similar tools is formidable, but in these lines 
British manufacturers are more than holding their own 
in the South American States. Argentina continues to 
take from Great Britain large quantities of railway ma- 
terial and rolling stock to meet the requirements of the 
growing traffic. It is estimated that there is now over 
£100,000,000 of British capital invested in Argentine rail- 
Ways and tramways, producing a return in round figures 
of about £10,000,000 per annum. The Tube and Metal 
Rolling industry feels the downward tendency of Copper, 
but there is a good demand for Brass Sheets and Strip, 
Brazed and Cased Tubes, and high conductivity Wire 
for electrical purposes. 

On overseas account the shipping houses are giving 
out a number of indents. A steady trade is being done 
just now with Australia and New Zealand, and the busi- 
ness with India and South America continues good. The 
South African trade, however, is not improving, and there 
is a falling off of orders from China and other Eastern 
countries. 

The Spade and Shovel Trade. 


Considerable consternation has been created in the 
British Spade and Shovel trade, owing to the advance in 
the cost of Wood Handles. The chief source of supply 
of these is the United States, but the American combine 
appear to have raised prices anything from 25 to 40 
per cent., and the result is that the Spade and Shovel 
trade generally feels itself seriously hampered. Thus, 
Handles have hitherto been exceedingly cheap; indeed, it 
was generally supposed that the prices were at “ dump- 
ing” rates. Whether this was so or not, the British trade 
has benefited enormously, and home manufacturers are 
free to admit that, in consequence, they have consider- 
ably augmented their trade and captured many impor- 
tant new markets. It is even affirmed that the British 
trade in Spades and Shovels has almost doubled during 
the past five years. With the advance in the price of 
Handles this prosperous state of affairs is threatened. 
When the combine first advanced quotations no serious 
objection was raised by British customers, because there 
was no discrimination in favor of American makers of 
Edge Tools. Prices were raised to them in the same 
ratio as to our own manufacturers. Quite lately, how- 
ever, a change has come over the situation, and British 
firms now feel that the advance in price is not so much 
owing to natural causes, or even to the purely selfish 
object of getting a bigger profit out of the Handles, but 
has rather the object of squeezing the British Tool man- 
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ufacturer out of his foreign and colonial markets. The 
present proposal amounts to such an advance in the 
prices as renders it impossible for the British manufac 
turer to compete with his American colleague in oversea 
markets. The next step, of course, to this would be the 
importation into Great Britain of an increased number 
of American Edge Tools. Meantime, the British manu 
facturers are turning around to find some means of es- 
cape. It is proposed that they should co-operatively 
manufacture their own Handles by employing British 
wood workers. It is suggested that the American reply 
to this would be to corner the supplies of ash, but this i 
not deemed to be within the bounds of practicability. T 
begin with, the proportion used would not make it worth 
while, and in any event there are sufficient supplies of 
suitable lumber not only in this country, but in Hungary 
and elsewhere. Failing a co-operative working agree- 
ment with the Handle makers upon the one side and the 
British Spade and Shovel firms upon the other, each 
firm, it is thought, must produce Handles for itself, as 
some of the Shovel makers in the States already do, 
thereby making themselves independent of any lumber 
combine. It is authoritatively stated that one impor- 
tant plant has been laid down for cutting out D Handles, 
and that experiments are being made with woods other 
than ash, of which the supplies in Great Britain are by 
no means enough. 


In this connection a word of serious remonstrance 
and advice might with advantage be addressed to Ameri- 
can combines. American importers over here have nat- 
ural!y no wish to encourage an agitation in favor of 
British fiscal protection. The large producers would be 
well advised to take some stock of the political situation 
over here, and not exacerbate British susceptibilities 
just at a moment when all thoughts are turned to the 
feasibility or otherwise of changing our fiscal policy. 
The determination of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion to export large quantities of steel to this country 
is already being utilized by the politicians with consid- 
erable effect. A case such as this of Wood Handles pro 
duces the same result in a more restricted area, but none 
the less effectively. Surely just now American export- 
ers would be wise to play no pranks with prices, either 
by dumping or by holding up any particular industry 
which, in the main, depends upon American raw mate- 
rial. 


There is another aspect of this question, which Amer 
ican manufacturers must learn sooner or later. The 
rock bottom condition of all satisfactory trade lies in 
regularity of supply. If British firms get in the way of 
depending upon any particular American made accessory 
or component part of their own special manufactures, 
the trade is likely to continue indefinitely. If, upon the 
other hand, prices are to be arbitrarily raised at incon- 
venient moments, American manufacturers and export- 
ers need not be surprised if British makers set them- 
selves to the task of cultivating some other sources of 
supply. Thus, if the British Spade and Shovel manu- 
facturers make their own Handles, the loss will be felt 
in America. I cannot help asking such American manu- 
facturers whether it is wise to take such heavy risks. 


A Note on Catalogues. 


May I venture to suggest to American firms when 
producing their new catalogues that if they are in any 
way represented in Great Britain, mention of this fact, 
together with name and address of the agent, should 
appear upon their catalogues? I am constantly receiving 
in this office inquiries not only as to the makers of cer- 
tain articles, but also as to who is the British agent. At 
least half a dozen cases have come before my attention 
this week, and in every instance, on looking up the cata- 
logue, there was no guidance as to the name of the Brit 
ish agent. This necessitates writing around to friends 
in the trade in London, or causes delay by referring the 
matter either to our New York office or requesting the 
inquirers to communicate direct with the American mak- 
ers. I have had during the past few months one or two 
inquiries from Europe, and here again there was no 
guidance as to whether the American firms had any rep- 
resentation in Germany. In one case an inquiry came 
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‘rom Italy, and I was equally in the dark. Of course I 
1m familiar with the agents of most of the leading 
\merican houses, but it is impossible to keep track of 
‘he agents of a thousand American export houses. The 
imple plan is to let it be known on the catalogue. Nor 
do I think this in any way derogates from the credit of 
the houses in question. It surely does them no harm 
with their American customers to let it be known that 
they have agents in foreign countries. I would also be 
obliged, and it may lead to business from time to time, if 
when any appointment is made of a British agent the 
fact were notified to the Hardware Editor in New York, 
who will communicate the fact to me. 


The Trade in South Africa. 


The imports into Cape Colony auring the first six 
months of this year reached £18,745,000, as compared 
with £15,372,000 during the first half of last year. The 
imports of interest to The Iron Age readers were as 
under : 

7-—Six months ended——, 


June 30, June 30, 
1902. 1903. 
Metal and Metal Manufactures (in- 
cludes Iron, Lead, Machinery and 
EE iced asnae ean nccdenaawer £1,324,000 £2,055,000 
Carriages and other Wheeled Vehicles. 162,000 265,000 
Agricultural Implements............. 47,000 187,000 
Earthen Ware and Crockery......... 53,000 107,000 
ee ere rrr ee eee 43,000 85,000 
Pipes, Iron and Earthen............ 79,000 85,000 


Meantime it may be noted that there is some slacken- 
ing in orders from South Africa, but it is evident from 
tue figures given above that the trade still continues to 
be large and important.’ 


The Cape Town Exhibition. 


The next interesting feature of South African trade 
will be the Cape Town Exhibition, to be held in Novem- 
ber and December, 1904, and January, 1905. This ex- 
hibition was on the point of being promoted when the 
war broke out. It is influentially supported and bids 
fair to be of unusual importance. It was originally in- 
tended to be only for Great Britain and the colonies, but 
its scope has been considerably enlarged, and now other 
nationalities are participating. The original site having 
proved quite inadequate for an exhibition promoted by 
the late A. P. Baker, the present promoters have for- 
tunately now been able to secure the co-operation of the 
Cape Town Corporation, and will have the use of the 
finest site available—viz., Green Point Common. The 
splendid system of electric trams reach the grounds from 
the center of Cape Town in five minutes, and for the con- 
venience of the exhibitors a private railway will be 
erected to carry goods from the docks to the site. Cape 
Town enjoys the advantages of a perfect system of elec- 
tric lighting, and the promoters of the exhibition are lay- 
ing down a complete plant on the grounds, and, anticipat- 
ing the demands that exist in South Africa, electricity 
will be made a prominent feature of the exhibition. 

Already at this early date the bulk of the stands are 
let, the intending exhibitors including many of the fore- 
most British and foreign manufacturers. There is, how- 
ever, ample space for extension, and it is improbable, 
owing to the popularity of the scheme, that the promot- 
ers will find any difficulty in meeting furthtr demands 
that may be made upon their resources. The acting man- 
aging directors for Great Pritain are W. E. Aylwin and 
J. Reynolds; the managing director for South Africa be- 
ing A. T. Dale, who will have the assistance of H. S. 
Rogers. 


The Demand for House Fittings, Etc. 


A South African paper gives some useful hints to 
British manufacturers and merchants interested in house 
building. These hints are equally valuable to Americans, 
and I therefore subjoin the following note: 


Opportunities for English manufacturers will occur prin- 
cipally in house fittings. There is, and will continue to be, 
a good demand, for instance, for Fire Grates and Chimney 
Pieces—these latter in wood, metal and fancy marble selling 
well. There is likely to be a good demand, too, for White Tiles 
for both flooring and roofing. They cannot, of course, come 
into general use because of the comparatively high cost, but 
they are likely to be more or less employed in the construction 
of the more expensive houses and in the clubs and hotels that 
are being erected in practically all the large towns. A fair 
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volume of trade may also be looked for in Cement. Here the 
Britisher comes into competition with the German and the 
Belgian. The best English and the best German Cement are 
about equal in quality, and the f.o.b. price is about the same— 
say 5 shillings 3 pence per barrel. The Belgian Cement is in- 
ferior in quality and lower in price. Sanitary goods are cer- 
tain to be in great demand owing to the number of sanitation 
schemes that are about to be carried out in the country. 
Johannesburg is about to spend £500,000 odd for drainage 
purposes, of which it is expected that about £100,000 will be 
spent in Pipes. The article that will be in greatest demand of 
all, perhaps, is Corrugated Iron. At present this trade is large- 
ly monopolized by two or three firms, both English and Ameri- 
can, and it is not difficult to believe that it offers openings for 
new competitors. Not only is the demand for material 
for immediate use large, but stocks have not yet been entirely 
replenished. 


An Australian in London. 


After a prolonged journey through Canada, the United 
States and Great Britain, extending over some months, 
Reginald S. Couche of the firm of Trapp, Couche & Co., of 
499 Bourke street, Melbourne, is about to return home. 
The name of Couche is well known in Melbourne. Regi- 
nald S. Couche’s father was one of the leading Melbourne 
merchants. He was first a partner in the firm of R. 
Towns & Co. of Sydney and Melbourne, managing the 
business in Melbourne from the early sixties. On the 
death of Captain Towns the firm were continued in Mel- 
bourne under the style of Stewart, Couche & Co., and on 
Sir Alexander Stewart entering largely into New South 
Wales politics, the senior Couche bought him out, after- 
ward entering into a partnership arrangement with W. 
H. Calder, under the style of Couche, Calder & Co. On 
the death of his father R. 8S. Couche continued for some 
time with Couche, Calder & Co. In 1887 Mr. Trapp, an 
employee in the same concern, started on his own account, 
and early this year Reginald S. Couche joined him under 
the style of Trapp, Couche & Co. Already this firm have 
a large lumber connection, in addition to a number of 
agencies for various manufactures of Iron, Building 
Materials, and so forth. They represent Strong & Trow- 
bridge, New York, in Melbourne, and are one of the com- 
ing commercial firms. 

On his way through America Reginald S. Couche gaye 
out a number of good contracts, and he may say that, al- 
though only recently a partner in his present firm, he 
has, by means of his prolonged visit to the States, built up 
an American connection which is expected to prove re- 
munerative. 

In conversation with him as to trade prospects in 
Australia, R. S. Couche informed me that, in his opinion, 
commercial Australians will not accept the Chamberlain 
scheme of preferential tariffs. From the Australian 
point of view, he does not see in what way England can 
give a quid pro quo for any preference given to British 
goods. He thinks, further, that Australians have had 
as much tinkering with their tariff as they are prepared 
patiently to endure. He has but little doubt that in all 
tariff matters Australia will take its own course and 
consult its own interests. In his opinion this does not 
in the slightest degree derogate from the warmth of feel- 
ing entertained by Australians for the old country. He 
is convinced, indeed, that if there is to be any rearrange- 
ment of the Australian tariff system, owing to pressure 
from this country, it will create irritation in Australia 
and so defeat the very purpose in view. 

There is one aspect of the fiscal problem in Australia 
which does not obtain in America. Australia is not bound 
to tax imported articles for revenue, for there is an in- 
come tax, which at the present moment is a graduated 
one, from 8 pence to 1 shilling 3 pence in the pound. 
There is yet another schedule, entitled “Income from 
Personal Exertion,” to be filled by all persons engaged in 


‘any profession or employment in which fees, stipend, 


salaries, wages, commissions or any other remuneration 
are earned. There is next a partnership income; next 
there is a schedule calling for a return to be furnished 
by graziers, farmers, dairy farmers, and so forth. These 
schedules have to be filled up, and wrongly or willfully 
to declare any matter or thing which is false or untrue in 
these schedules is regarded as perjury and is punishable 
accordingly. With this income tax, which, by the way, 
is chargeable upon all incomes exceeding £130 a year, the 
Australian merchant naturally feels that he must not be 
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victimized in addition by any unfair system of fiscal 
tariffs. 

To the question whether Australians wanted to tie 
themselves up to this country by means of a preference, 
he emphatically shook his head. I asked, further, 
whether Australians were prepared to buy American 
goods at the disadvantage involved in a fiscal preference. 
Me said: “I am not only speaking my own opinion, but 
what I know is the opinion of many influential merchants 
in Australia, that they would every whit as soon buy 
from America as from Great Britain. The consideration 
Australians receive as a general rule from American ex- 
porters, the constant interchange of visits which takes 
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Melbourne in time to give personal attention to any con 
munications he may receive. 





Cronk’s Wood Handle Pruning Shears. 


The tree or hedge pruner shown herewith has a shear 
cut to insure easy working. The pruner is made in two 
styles, Nos. 10 and 12. The blades of No. 10 are made of 
best tool steel, while No. 12 has blades of fine cutlery 
steel, extra heavy and extra long. A heavy malleabl 
socket is securely fastened to the handles and riveted t 
the blade to prevent coming loose. The pruner is pro 
vided with a lock nut to prevent the blades working loos« 
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place between Americans and Australians, the similarity 
of the fiscal conditions, resulting in its turn in the manu- 
facture of goods suitable to Australian requirements; all 
these considerations have induced Australians to look 
quite favorably upon trade with America, and there 
would be considerable annoyance if this trade were to be 
handicapped by any preference such as that at preseni 
outlined in Great Britain.” 


In regard to the representation of American houses 
in Australia, Mr. Couche informed me that, on the whole, 
the best plan was by means of suitable agents. I gathered 
in conversation with him that in the majority of cases 
it would not pay to send over a special representative, at 
least not to begin with. If the goods are suitable the 
initial outlay would, of course, be more than met in the 
course of a few years. Excluding direct representation, 
the choice iies between the agent and the commission 
house. The commission house works well enough in 
Australia, but there is a not unnatural feeling among 
many Australian buyers that all discounts are not dis- 
closed. This, Mr. Couche was careful to emphasize, is 
not in any way due to sharp practice on the part of the 
commission houses, but entirely to the system under 
which the trade is done. For example, suppose a firm 
of manufacturers go to the commission agent and say, 
“We will give you 5 per cent. for any orders we receive 
from you on the strict understanding that this 5 per 
cent. is for your special interest in pushing our goods, 
and must not be disclosed to your principals.” In such 
a circumstance what is the commission agent to do? He 
is on the horns of a dilemma, but he is rather more than 
human if he does not take his special discount. He 
thinks, however, that there is a great chance for the de- 
velopment of the commission house, providing it rigidly 
stands by the Australian buyer as its principal, and 
makes complete and full disclosure of all documents, 
discounts, rebates and special allowances. 


As for the appointment of an agent, in practice ce 
recommends the appointment of a pushing agent, care 


to be taken in the selection of such an agent, but when ~ 


once the appointment is completed to trust the agent and 
play up to his recommendations. 

In conclusion, I asked him whether he himself was 
prepared to consider any further agencies, and his re- 
sponse was prompt. Metal goods and building material 
can be handled by his firm in Australia to the greatest 
advantage. He will be very glad to communicate with 
any American firms who are on the lookout for trade in 
Australia, and as he will be on the ocean when these 
words appear in print, it follows that he will be back in 









Cronk’s Wood Handle Pruning Shears. 


and injuring the shears. The pruner is offered by the 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Company, Elmira, N. Y. 


ror 


Wilcox Flexible Tandem Tubular Track Hanger. 


The Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, IIl., are placing 
on the market a new door hanger as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This steel hanger is designed on 
the tandem principle, having a double set of wheels, which 
prevents them jumping the track. The track has been 
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designed with special reference to strength, being also 
of steel and of tubular form. The hanger is believed to 
be especially adapted to hanging heavy doors in ware- 
houses and for fire protection, and is made in three sizes, 
the one shown in the illustration being of medium weight, 
adapted to carrying doors weighing from 400 to 800 
pounds. The hangers are packed one pair in a box 
with bolts complete, one dozen boxes in a crate. 


——$——< a 


GREAT WESTERN Mrc. Company, manufacturers of the 
Adlake, America and Crown Bicycles, La Porte, Ind., 
have lately purchased the plant of the Wisconsin Whee! 
Works at Racine, Wis., a company with an annual out- 
put of 36,000 wheels. The plant will be removed to La 
Porte. 


